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McConathy-Miessner-Birge-Bray 
Will be available in an enlarged edition. Sixteen pages of fresh and distinctive song ma- 
terials are to be added to each book. These have been selected on the basis of a very careful 
study of the needs of the modern school in carrying out an integrated program in the fine arts 
area. The songs make possible a broader choice of social program correlations through addi- 
tional rote and reading materials, and the new illustrations range from the masters of the 
Renaissance to painters of the world about us. May we send you complete information? 


5 


of THE MUSIC HOUR Series 


This professional book is a standard classic in the field of music for rural schools. The teaching 
suggestions have been expanded so that it is now the teacher's manual for both the One-Book 
and Two-Book Courses. Further valuable suggestions for classroom procedures and the 
place provided for music in model daily programs as recommended by the departments of 
education of various states have increased the size of the book to 320 pages and its service- 
ability proportionately. 


List price $1.28. 


By Pane E. Pierce 


State University of Iowa 


with additional suggestions by 


Estelle Liebling 

Curtis Institute of Music 

There is noticeable growth in the expressed need for instruction in the correct use of the 
voice in singing and in speaking by students of high school and college age. The teachers of 
singing desire a manual of guidance which will set forth essentials and methods of instruction 
and give students a staff upon which to lean. Such is this new book developed from successful 
use with classes of students in high school and college and with private voice pupils. The 
plan followed develops specific musical and vocal abilities from the song studied. Students 
are also given opportunity to apply knowledge gained from the text while they are building a 
standard song repertoire. The excerpts from songs used as vocalises expand familiarity with 
vocal compositions. The lessons, planned for a year’s work with classes meeting two or more 
periods a week for recitations of approximately one hour, are so organized that progress in 
the art of singing may be readily observed. 


29 chapters, each followed by exercises and activities. 
32 repertoire songs — More than 175 vocalises 
60 illustrations — 224 pages 
List price $2.00. 


Write to our nearest office for your copy 


RDETT COMPANY 











They speak for themselves 


Write for Catalog and Name of Nearest Dealer 


York Band Instrument Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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NEW BOOKS 


FORESMAN’S 


SONGS AND PICTURES 


4 the seven books of this new series, the imperishable beauty of the 
Foresman song material has been enhanced by the inclusion of thirty-nine 
full page color reproductions from the world’s great art heritage. These 
masterpieces by such artists as Raphael, Luca della Robbia, Vermeer, Franz 
Hals, Corot, Constable Millet, Jules Breton, Inness and others have the same 
inherent qualities that characterize the work of the composers represented 
here,—Bach, Handel, Brahms, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Dvorak, Gounod, Tchaikovsky, etc. Through this union of great art and 
great music, Foresman’s Songs and Pictures offers an exceptional opportunity 
for cultural development. 


Child’s Book, $0.64 First Book, $0.72 Second Book, $0.76 Third Book, $0.80 
Fourth Book, $0.80 Fifth Book, $1.08 Sixth Book, $1.12 


FUN IN MUSIC 


By JOSEPH E. MADDY, Professor of Music, University of Michigan, 
Conductor of the National High School Orchestra and T. P. GIDDINGS, 
Director of Music, Minneapolis, Minn., Illustrated 


25 Instrument Parts List price each $0.50 
Subject to discount when ordered in quantity 


( is twenty-five instrument parts, planned for use with the lessons 
given by Dr. Maddy over the radio, provide interesting and effective training 
for pre-band classes. Beginners in band music will have fun in learning to 
play tunes by means of this instruction. Each book contains definite directions, 


and fingering, for playing a specific instrument. Numerous pictures clearly 


show correct positions and are a great help to the pupil. 


There are 40 tunes in each book, beginning with those that are very easy; 
every instrument part carries the melody and words of each song. The books 


may be used in a pre-band class without the aid of the radio lessons. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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FEIST PUBLICATIONS 
Gor Band 


CONCERT BAND EDITION 





OVER THERE FANTASIE 
Based on World War Melodies 
Arranged by Scored for Band by 


FERDE GROFE ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (incl. Cond. part)..$2.50 Conductor's Score (condensed) $ 50 
Symphonic Band (incl. Cond. part) 4.00 Extra Parts, each sunesseiitmpemnmiiemsisints 50 


FERDE GROFE'S 
MARDI GRAS 


The fourth movement from "Mississippi" Suite 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


RUBE BLOOM'S 
SONG OF THE BAYOU 


Winner of the $5,000 Victor Prize for Modern American Compositions 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (incl. Cond. part)..$5.00 Conductor's Score (condensed )........3 .75 
Symphonic Band (incl. Cond. part) 7.50 Batre Parts, CODD ceccercsssemscnennnnes a BS 








Edwin Franko Goldman Feist Famous Marches 


Marches for Band for Band 
Arranged by LEIDZEN 


JUBILEE YALE BOOLA 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN OVER THERE 
CHIMES OF LIBERTY BLAZE AWAY 
IN THE SPRINGTIME COSMOPOLITAN 


DOWN THE FIELD 
SECOND CONNECTICUT REGIMENT 


75 Symphonic Band a 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
FATHER KNICKERBOCKER 


Standard Band — O° 





AMERICA SWINGS BAND BOOK 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


SIXTEEN NUMBERS 
Famous Rhythm Tunes — Brilliant Medleys — Original Novelties 


TIGER RAG A HORSE A-PIECE 

CHINA BOY PARADE OF THE CHAMPIONS 
GOOFUS EVENING STAR 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND LAND O'COTTON 


RUNNIN’ WILD COLLEGIAN 

BLOWIN’ THE BLUES MY BONNIE 

GAY NINETIES SCHNITZELBANK 

A GIRL IN EVERY PORT DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
Conductor's Book $ .60 Other Books nennittennmannietel $ 385 


FEIST FOOTBALL MEDLEY 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Including 
ALL-AMERICAN GIRL DOWN THE FIELD 
YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 


Standard Band wf oS Symphonic Band a 


See DLotsl- sour 1629 Broadway, New York 
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Want to see the membership of 
your band or orchestra grow? 


Here is your answer—use this material 





New! Just published— CooheZ New! Just published— 
ZEPHYR BAND BOOK | COMET FOLIO for Orchestra 

















The every purpose collection for young bands. Compiled and arranged by Geo. . 
H. Sanders. Easy to play. Contains: Kingdom Comin’, Red River Valley, Through the A modern easy to play collection for young orchestras. 
Line! (a snappy football march by Rosario Bourdon), Estrellita, Dream Tango, Second 
Connecticut Regiment March, Hail to the Chief, Blue Danube Waltz by Strauss, Tell , Arranged by Geo. H. Sanders. 
Me Pretty Maiden and 22 other well known favorites. It’s truly an every purpose 
collection which you need daily. CONTENTS 
Published for all band instruments and Piano-Conductor and Violin too, ‘ Rg bbstinassrsonsnersnssssscsnrenienseenannil C. Teike 
a . 5 . Fren DS Sildounsvlesiwiwasmaeee seaman V. Scotto 
Prices: Each book 30c. (Piano-Cond. 50s). 3. THROUGH THE LINE! March... Rosario Bourdon 
Ft 2 142,» |° .C Se Geo. H. Sanders 
5. REGIMENTAL PARADE, March.. cs lnheers ead eaten doles ae . Dominick Ertl 
i eon cv caneessneedeeeenstevsen Rosario Bourdon 
7. PRAYER, es is aes semnabees bike uvewa eee E. Humperdinck 
8 MARCH OF THE PEERS from lolanthe........................0008. A. Sullivan 
. 9. TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS, Waltz........................ A Strauss 
Compiled and 10. LA CUMPARSITA, Argentine Tango.....................005- G. H. M. Rodriquez 
arranged Ly MOHA Ce ib ARE — le ees Pees ! Sanders 
i. are ER SPY. een Liliuikalani 
for Orchestra by Sanders ee nes es ceeeaatesasaanes 
14. DO YOUR BIT, A Modern Novelty.....................0.00085. Geo. H. Sanders 
CONTENTS 15. TSCHAIKOWSKY THEMES, Overture of favorite gems.......... Geo. H. Sanders 
1, THE JOLLY COPPERSMITH, March..................... ; ....C. Peters Be sure to see this new book. 
2. DOWN ON OUR FARM, Novelty Fantasie................... Geo. H. Sanders _ - . _ 
3. AIDA MARCH, Triumphal March.......... inunediauamattan C. Verdi Price each book 35¢c. (Piano book 65c). 
rc  <( “lee boo c cesses sess se Pestalozza 
‘ ll PP re 
6. STILL AS THE NIGHT, Song.............. Se eer ..C. Bohm 
7. BLACK EYES, Russian Gypsy Song.......... Citak aha en eee Geo. H. Sanders 
. ON GUARD, Rlaun EE EE os iNbipescssienenssaneaed rer .P — 
le at cen ainwbekekiidesisdedavaseebeeans’s . Lowentha . . 
De NNN ee uci dp menncddssdesiesekhown .Geo. H. Sanders — fK rf V 1a / 
os a aaah a made eneen .O. Metra ull 0 im a Vigor: 
12. GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK, hi nS ba ae eR ona a 64 H. C. Work 


13. OVERTURE EXCERPTS, Introducing: Zampa, Ruy Blas, Maritana, 


Hansel and Gretel, Oberon, DU ic davnontesterieaentensss Geo. H. Sanders " 
i cnc ce cnnneheankesdudsevaceenes Joh. Strauss C i IP P i : BAND 
Published for all orchestra instruments. Easy to play. BOOK 


Price each book 35c. (Piano book 65c). 


— 








Published last winter and has already made its way into the 
repertoire of over 7000 bands. It is the bandbook of the day! No 
Sanders arranged it and look at the contents: 





Four Star Folio 1: 





Compiled and arranged by GEO. H. SANDERS. Orchestra CONTENTS 
CONTENTS 1. Wait for the Wagon 19. Home on the Range 
1. NEW HORIZONS, March. 2. Hand Me Down My Walking 20, The Man On the Flying Trapeze 
2. VIENNESE REFRAIN. Cane 21. Cities Service March 
3. CITIES SERVICE MARCH. 3. Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 22. Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
4. ALL ABOARD (A Railroad Novelty). 4. Caisson Song Seen 
5. LOCH LOMOND (Scotch Bong). 5. Old Gray Mare 23. Deep River 
6. COME BACK TO SORRENTO. 6. Hinky Dinky Parley Voo 24. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
7. EL CHOCLO (Tango Argentine). » —— of the Sambre and 25. I've Been Working on the Rail- 
8 ARMISTICE MARCH, Introducing: You're in the Army Now—Hinky Dinky euse road 
Parley Voo—Regiment of Sambre and Meuse—When Johnny Comes Marching 8. The Band Played On 26. She'll Be Comin’ ‘round the 
Home Again. 9. She May Have Seen Better Days Mountain 
9. GOLD AND SILVER, Waltz. 10. Little Annie Rooney 27. You're in the Army Now 
10. VIOLETS (La Violetera). 11. Daisy Bell 28. Poem 
11. DOUBLE EAGLE MARCH. 12. The Bowery 29. Ay! Ay! Ay! 
12. NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART. 13. 'tl Take You Home Again 30. La Cucaracha 
13. ALUMNI MARCH. Kathleen 31. El Relicario 
14. IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS, Waltz, Introducing: While Strolling Through the Park 14, Londonderry Air 32. O Sole Mio 
One Day—The Band Played On—Little Annie Rooney—Daisy Bell (Bicycle 15. Country Gardens 33. Come Back to Sorrento 
Built for Two)—She May Have Seen Better Days—The Bowery. 16. March of the Kings 34. Cielito Lindo 
15. FATHER OF VICTORY, March. 17. Onward, Christian Soldiers 35. Ciribiribin 
18. March of the Men of Harlech 36. On Schedule March 


Parts for every orchestra player. Each book 35c. (Piano book 65c). 
Parts published for every band instrument—also for piano-conductor. 


Prices: Each book 30c. (Piano-cond. 50c). 





Get this stirring march which you hear every Friday night (8 p. m. est. ona 
coast to coast broadcast— 


CITIES SERVICE MARCH New! For Band 
ae ARMISTICE MARCH 








Prices 
aee.....-- SAND APES SR IDEN MERA RS A 9 5B RC gE TS Se La Introducing: You're inthe Army Now—Hinky Dinky Parley Voo—Regiment of Sambre 
aR le ERS APR RS CLE RE ELA TEETT PSSST! and Meuse—When Johnny Comes Marching Home Again. 
Easy to Play. RTT eT er rere 75c 











SAMPLES SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. WRITE FOR THEM NOW! 





Established 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York “ts: 
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But far more to the students who look to 
you for musical guidance, to start them 
right—on a Martin—the finest instrument 
obtainable. 
thank you many times over for such a far- 


Martins are built bet- 


Now and in later years they'll 


sighted suggestion. 
ter—that’s why they play better and offer 


the opportunity for faster, sounder progress. 


BAND 
ELKHART 








MARTIN 


INSTRUMENT 





They give matchless pride and encourage- 
ment to every possessor and provide that 
extra perfection in performance every in- 
dividual and every organization strives to 
attain. 

You can’t compromise with quality in 
music. Recommend Martins . . . they are 
played by finer artists all over the world. 


COMPANY 
INDIANA 











music festivals. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 





A 


y 
cA n nouncing— 


The Publication of the Revised Edition of 


ASSEMBLY SONGS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
By Gartlan-Lindsay-Smith 


N ORDER to further enhance the popularity of this little 
. book, the editors have arranged for two voices over 
fifty additional songs contained therein. 
vide part songs for all seasons of the year and for your 


The part songs in this collection will serve as a basic text, 
not only for assembly singing but for special choruses and 
glee clubs of this school age. 
light to sing and any audience loves to hear. 





This will pro- 


These are songs pupils de- 


9-9 Union Square 
New York City 
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Music Sections at the 
Fall Educational Meetings 





trict educational conventions which 
will include sections or meetings de- 
voted to music is compiled from data 
supplied by officers of state associations 
and state departments of education. When 
available, the information here given in- 
cludes the names of the state organiza- 
tions and their presidents, convention dates 
and places, names and addresses of offi- 
cers or chairmen in charge of music sec- 
tions. In the next JourNAL will be pub- 
lished additional items covering state or 
district conventions not included in this 
listing, or regarding meetings for which 
information as given here is incomplete. 
The Music Educators National Confer- 
ence headquarters staff again acknowl- 
edges the codperation of state department 
and association officials in the continua- 
tion of this service to the JouRNAL read- 
ers. 
Alabama Education Association, Lor- 
ine Barnes, President. March 25-27, 1938, 


Tis FOLLOWING list of state and dis- 


Birmingham. Music Section: President 
—Stella S. Harris, Tuscaloosa; Vice- 
president — Katherine Farrah, Monte- 


vallo; Secretary - Treasurer — Emmett 
Lewis, Tuscaloosa; Corresponding Sec- 
retary—Ada Curtis, Jacksonville. 


Arizona Education Association, Lafe 
Nelson, President. November 11-13, 1937, 
Tucson. Music Section: E. J. Schultz, 
Tucson; Jessie Sedberry, Gilbert. 


Arkansas Education Association, T. H. 
Alford, President. November 4-5, 1937, 
Little Rock. Music Section: President— 
Lucyhearn Broadstreet, Pine Bluff. 


Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion, H. M. Jeffords, President. October 


29, 1937, Hartford, New Haven and 
Bridgeport. Music Section: President — 


W. Raymond Randall, Stamford. Prob- 
ably no separate meeting in connection 
with Convention. 


Florida Education Association, M. W. 
Carothers, President. March 24-26, 1938, 
Tampa. Music Section: Chairman—P. J. 
Gustat, Sebring; Vice-chairman—R. S. 
Hogue, Orlando; Secretary —Lallie B. 
McKenzie, West Palm Beach. 


Idaho Education Association, G. W. 
Todd, President. State Meeting, Novem- 
ber 26-27, 1937, Boise. The Idaho Music 
Education Association functions as the 
Music Department of the I. E. A. and 
correspondingly the Districts of the I. 
M. E. A. as Music Departments of the 
Districts of the I. E. A. Officers of the 
I. M. E. A.: President—Loyd Thompson, 
Twin Falls; Vice-president—Archie N. 
Jones, Moscow; Secretary—Donald Foltz, 


Boise. District Presidents of the I. M. 
E. A.: North Idaho, Robert B. Lyon, 
Moscow; Southwestern, Myrton W. 


Blackler, Boise; South Central, Reed T. 
Hyde, Burley; Southeastern, H. L. Faw- 
son, Pocatello; Central, Florence Tracy; 
Northeastern, Evan Christensen, Rex- 
burg. District Meetings: District No. 1, 
October 8, 1937, Coeur d@’Alene. District 
No. 2, October 7-8, 1937, Lewiston. Dis- 
trict No. 3, October 29-30, 1937, Boise. 
District No. 4, October 29-30, 1937, Twin 
Falls. District No. 5, October 1-2, 1937, 
Pocatello. District No. 6, September 30 
and October 1, 1937, Rexburg. District 
No. 7, October 15-16, 1937, Mackay. 


Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Wendell W. Wright, President. October 
21-22, 1937. Indianapolis. Music Section: 
President — Bernard Bergethon; Vice- 
president—Dorothy Schnaus; Secretary 
—Margaret Beelar. Sectional meetings 
held only on Thursday, October 21, 1937. 
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ALWAYS BUY || YOUR MUSIC 


at the Sign of ‘IF the Tuning Fork 





Pradlh aPleann 
New CHORAL ” 
COLLECTION Three-Part Treble Voices 


“Harold Flammer 


Choral Collection” 


14 Selected Best Sellers 





Buy Your Copy Today! Price, 60 cents 














NEW CHORAL MATERIAL ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR CONTESTS! 


Octavo . Octa 
Number 4-Part Mixed Nenber 3-Part Women's 
poe a aeianeaarce Aer reenter eat y ‘ -Cain in ca calcnk cnncatemahdemaial Cain .15 
lance My Comrades. .....ccccccccccccccsscccecs ennett . on = 
81060 Tales from the Vienna Woods. .............0ee00e- Strauss .20 83087 Prayer from “Heensel and Gretel”........---- Humperdinck .12 
Se I NII ion osncccncceecdeeetsuccusedeen Foster .15 
4-Part Male IIE Ps kas eke coecncsnrasttncienneeanbetaa Bach .15 
I soot ot aaa ema wepeame bined Clark .15 
SR OE ee ee ee ee Foster .15 
82088 Down Among the Cane-Brakes..........ceeeeeeeeee Foster .15 2-Part Treble 
3 P rt B 9 ee I Ciao 6 65 6000 bs08sencaseneeses Old English .15 
ues Says GPORD te Silent MGM ......escccecccesceseees Suabien Folk Song .12 
CE Wis Gad ik Ch Ginn akin oko ccenesccsceseis Sullivan .12 
82516 Soldier's Chorus from ““Faust’’..............ee00es Gounod .16 
aaah aaa ek ocaee Sea Chantey .12 S. A. B. 
9-Part Boys’ Cy CU issn vsiccsseciccscacenieneens Russian Folk Song .15 
SGA Wa Sib His Coceeh Dek. c< ionic cisiccccccccccnss Sullivan .12 See BOE MINE os 0 iecw$06c0ecesesieeseseseesand Foster .15 
SE OE I a civic cieavansgeuchesceuenes Russian Folk Song .12 Se ng oa cciuueae eat weakeaneere Foster .15 


BB To Order “On Approval” material from many Publishers Check V Below 
and return this coupon to Harold Flammer, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St., New York 





SECULAR CHORUSES ANTHEMS COLLECTIONS CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 
: O Mixed—4-part with Solos O Girls’ Voices—Secular—2-part O Unison 
C1 Mixed—e cappelle—4 to 8 parts O Mixed—4-part without Solos DO Girls’ Voices—Secular—3-part O 2-part Treble 
O Mixed Voices—4-part O Women’s Voices—4-part O Men's Voices—Seculer—4-part O 3-part Treble 
1 Women’s Voices—4-part O Women’s Voices—3-part D0 Boys’ Voices—Secular—-2-part O 4-part Treble 
‘ 3 O Women’s Voices—2-part O Boys’ Voices—Secular—3-part O Mixed 
0 Women’s Voices—3-part O Men's Voices—4-part 0 Boys’ Voices—Secular—4-part 
O Women’s Voices—2-part 0 Mixed—A cappella 0 A cappella—Secular—Mixed CATALOGUES 
0 Men’s Voices—4-part 0 Choral 
CANTATAS OPERETTAS O Anthems 
0 Boys’ Voices—3-part 0 Q-part Treble Check O Grade School 0 Piano 
© Boys’ Voices—2-part 0 3-part Treble O Sacred 0) Junior High School O Songs 
; 0 4-part Treble - © Senior High School 0 2-Piano, 4-Hands 
0 Soprano, Alto and Baritone OS.AB. - ; 0 For Boys © Operettes 
O Unison O Mixed OC) Seculer OD For Girls O Cantatas 
ne Tn Ee EE ee ae a 








Reference, if new 


HAROLD FLAMMER © New’ dR 


DEALERS IN MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS AND ALL COUNTRIES 
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— Tllinois Education Association, Fred L. 
s Biester, President. December 27-29, 1937, 
s Springfield. 
Ne Iowa State Teachers’ Association, W. 
OO PON on, G. Brooks, President. November 4-6, 
| 1937, Des Moines. Music Section: Chair- 
> man—F.. R. Engel, Lincoln High School, 





THIRTY MINUTES WITH TO FULFILL Des Moines; Secretary—Earl Jaesten. 
sbi . Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
STEPHEN FOSTER PERFORMANCE Virgil Parman, President. November 5- 
6, 19387, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, 
REQUIREMENTS Dodge City, Wichita and Parsons. Music 


a) 0 Group will convene at Wichita. Music 


a al the purchase of Section: President—Virgil Parman, 
Dodge City. 
, SIX COPIES 


Louisiana Teachers’ Association, L. E. 









































I, — Sd 
AH beamitic episode cn is essential. Frazar, President. November 18-20, 1937, 
lhe tife 2 the greal Shreveport. Music Section: President— 
Gunetican (oinposer O. Lincoln Igou, Shreveport; Vice-presi- 
dent—Leonard Denena, New Orleans; 

———— Secretary—Ross Phares, Winnfield. 
Price 60c per Copy Maine Teachers’ Association, Benjamin 
H. Varney, President. October 28-29, 
Special Introductory Offer 1937, Portland. Music Section: H. A. D. 
° - - rel 2 . 
Until Nov. Ist, 1937 saccade sti 
0 C . Michigan Education Association. H. W. 
4 c per Opy Holmes, President. Regional Meetings: 
Region 1, October 28-30, 1937, Detroit. 
Music Section: Chairman: Orvis Law- 
‘ - = . rence, Southeastern High School, De- 
Each copy contains all of troit. Region 2, October 14-15, 1937, 
. . : Flint. Music Section: Chairman Mrs. 
2 
BY H. L. BLAND the speaking parts, MUSIC, Madge Lamb, Farwell. Region 3, Oc- 
poneeEnaY SUBCTOR OF 1 Cane Ghneeenen Cieteen. Ghenee on ; ; s tober 14-15, 1937, Jackson. Music Sec- 
' 7 " es stage guide and full direc tion: Chairman—Joseph Wyman, Mason. 
; ; ; Jctober 28-29, 1937, Grand 
A ns to inutest d ‘ Region 4, C -29, 7 

BELWIN tions t the minutest detail Rapids. Music Section: Chairman— 
PP PUBLICATION | Trixie M. Moore, Holland. Begion 5, 
October 7-8, 1937, Alpena. Music Sec- 
, —_ ‘ , , ’ . tion: Chairman—Dessolee Chester, Al- 
HUMOROUS and interesting musical production in one act, pena. Region 6, October 21-22, 1937, 
requiring only one interior stage setting and intended for Detroit. Music Section: Chairman — 
Junior Highs, High Schools, College Clubs, Community Roland L. Schafer, Ypsilanti. Region 
Groups or small rural schools. 7, Octoher 7-8, 1937, Sault Ste. Marie. 
The ene amal = ; aac 7 ik = Music Section: Chairman—R. W. Nord- 
ne atmosphere and treatment suggest the quaint costumes ling, Negaunee. Region 8, October 21- 
of the Ante-Bellum period and the text and music flow continuously to 22, 1937, Battle Creek. Music Section: 
a dramatic ending. Chairman—Helen Spring, Battle Creek. 
Brand new from the start to finish but authentic and educa- _The music sections are also district 
: hat it portrays the actual life of the great American song SS SS SP eee See See 
wat in tha } , le . h 'b A Sine 8 ing ” 5 tors Association, which now has the re- 
writer, using the best known of the belove oster songs. lationship of a music department in the 


Five characters, including Foster’s Mother, and a black face Michigan Education Association. (See 
item in the Association and Club News 


part for a girl—using the inimitable Oh Susanna. Any number for agp tage 
department of this issue.) 


the chorus. 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 


Especially effective for Assembly or P. T. A. programs or may toscoe V. Cramer, President. November 
easily be lengthened to one hour. 17-20, 1937, St. Louis. Music Section: 
; Yhairman— A. W.  Bleckschmi St. 
All of the musical forces of the schools may be employed — Chairman—A. W. Blockschmidt, 
i. e-—Band or Orchestra or can be produced with Piano only. Has emia; Vice-chawman—i. PF. Themure, 
. & < c strié < anc . é mes ~ ‘. 
, . E : ; Crystal City; Secretary—J. R. Huckstep, 
provision for Community singing, now so popular, if desired. Chillicothe 


Montana Education Association, Cath- 
erine Nutterville, President. District 
meetings, October 28-30, 1937. North 


BOOSEY - HAWKES - BELWIN, Inc. Central District, Great Falls. Music Sec- 


7 tion: Chairman—C. D. Knapp, Havre. 
43 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. Southwestern District, Butte. Music Sec- 

: tion: Chairman—Carrie Keil, Helena. 
Eastern District, Miles City. Music Sec- 
tion: Chairman—Ellen Rein, Big Tim- 
ber. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
Sarah T. Muir, President. District meet- 
ings, October 27-29, 1937. District 1, 
Lincoln. Music Section: President—Ken- 
neth Lotspeich, Superior. District 2, 
Omaha. Music Section: President—Nat- 
alie Cowman, Omaha. District 3, Norfolk. 
Music Section: President—Kenneth A. 
Johnson, Newman Grove. District 4, 
Grand Island. Music Section: President 
—Not available. District 5, Holdrege. 
Music Section: President—S. W. Alt- 
stadt, Holdrege. District 6, Scottsbluff. 
Music Section: President—Marvin J. 
Bostrom, Gering. 


New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Earle T. Tracey, President. 
October 21-22, 1937, Nashua. Music Sec- 
tion: President—Bartlett Lyons, Con- 
cord; Vice-president—Phillip Blanchette, 
Laconia; Secretary-treasurer—Alice M. 
Brown, Whitefield. 
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% This group of young people is part of an 
4 accordion class at the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan. The accordion is recognized 


, , . t t of i i ; 
oe Your pupils will more readily grasp as the best of instruments on which to study harmony 


all music fundamentals and harmony 


% You're naturally interested in 
seeing that your pupils get good 
quality instruments that give them 
best possible value for their mon- 
ey. There’s an easy way to be 
sure of that— Wurlitzer 
Accordions with the fa- 
mous Wurlitzer 
Master-Touch 
Action. 


in particular, through learning to play 











the accordion. 


That is why music supervisors in grow- 


ing numbers are organizing accordion 





classes, bands and ensembles, in lower 
grades and high schools — capitalizing 
the wide and increasing popularity of 


this versatile instrument. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY | 
Accordion Division * DE KALB, ILLINOIS \WuR ] ZER 


[cea eee 
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( 
Something 0] d 


Something New 


something BOTTOWEH 


Something Bly e 


Old California, with its romance, glamour, 
and charm. An operetta for the mature 
high school group. 


THE BELLS OF CAPISTRANO 


the music by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
who is constantly demonstrating his en- 
during popularity. 





Piracy, new style. A new angle to the 
pirate libretto. Hilarious and rollicking,— 
fun for the boys, the girls, and the 
audience. 


BLOW ME DOWN 


music by Allan Benedict 
the composer of the phenomenal success 
PICKLES. 





Borrowed from the works of the old mas- 
ters,—arranged for band by a modern 


master 
AEOLIAN BAND LIBRARY 


Arrangements by Guy E. Holmes 
These five titles on the National Contest 
List for Class D and E. 


Morning Prayer..... Tschaikowsky 
Andante con moto........ Schubert 
Ey «onee6ud<«s eka Massenet 
errr: Tschaikowsky 
WD cusenedcsneceenveceas Brahms 


Price: 
Full Band $1.00 Symphonic Band $1.50 





Have you a copy of the 


BLUE CATALOGUE? 


A complete list of the FitzSimons publica- 
tions—teaching and program material for 
the band, orchestra, instrumental ensembles 
and choral groups. Write for your copy. 


H. T. FITZSIMONS Co. 


Music Publishers 
23 Bast Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago, Il. 





SJ 











Important 
WOOD 


WOOD’S CONCISE MANUAL OF THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 





Publications 








Compiled & Arranged 
by 
G. E. HOLMES 


Full Conductor’s Score 
available to meet the 


lightful 





modern demands of 
School Music Super- 
visors. 


May we help you in the 
selection of choral 


for school and general use. 


program quality. 

We welcome the 
opportunity of sending 
you a complete list, 
and samples. 


Supplying the 


THE material? of music 
CRITERION ee COMPLETE 
BAND BOOK ‘ ACCURATE 

conde WOOD OCTAVO piven 
C gre SERIES Successfully used in 
.om positions Choruses of beauty and appeal | class and individual 


De- 


material of superior | every student. 


35 Cents Net 





earliest needs of 
the new student 


work, and priced for 


Sent on approval 











Details of Instrumentation 
with Solo Trumpet-Cornet part 
mailed FREE upon request. 


THE 
B. F. WOOD 
MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen St. 
BOSTON 




















18 East 16th Street. 


Music Teacuers PLaceMENT SERVICE 


It is not too late to register for placement this year, due to n_any last 
minute changes, nor too early for attractive vacancies in 1938-39. 
Register now for that better position. 


HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus., M. A., Manager 


New York, N. Y. 
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New Mexico Educational Association, 
J. W. Wilferth, President. November 3- 
6, 1937, Albuquerque. Music Section: 
Chairman—Wm. Kunkel, Albuquerque; 
Secretary—Carl Cramer, Albuquerque. 


New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Northern Zone, October 1, 1937, Potsdam. 


Music Section: Chairman — Elizabeth 
Dominy, Canton. Long Island Zone, Oc- 
tober 8, 1937, Hempstead. Music Sec- 


tion: Chairman—Imogene Boyle, Hemp- 
stead. Eastern Zone, October 21-22, 1937, 
Schenectady. Music Section: Chairman 
—Rufus A. Wheeler, Schenectady. North 
Eastern Zone, October 21-22, 1937, Lake 
Placid. Music Section: Esther Wood- 
bury, Westport. Central Western Zone, 
October 28-29, 1937, Rochester. Music 
Section: A. H. Truitt, Rochester. West- 
ern Zone, October 29-30, 1937, Buffalo. 
Music Section: Chairman-—Helen Seager, 
Dunkirk. 


North Dakota Education Association, 
B. C. Tighe, President. October 27-29, 
1937, Minot. Music Section: Robert 
Walls, Valley City. 


Pennsylvania State Education Associ- 
ation, Charles F. Maxwell, President. 
December 27-29, 1937, Harrisburg. Mu- 
sic Section: John F. Myers, President, 
Mansfield. Central—September 30—Oc- 
tober 1, 1937, Lock Haven. WNorthwest- 
ern—October 22, 1937, Meadville. West- 
ern—October 14-16, Pittsburgh (in co- 
éperation with Western Education Con- 
ference). Bastern—October 22-23, Beth- 
lehem. Midwestern—October 22, New 
Castle. Southern—November 19-20, Har- 
risburg. 

South Carolina Education Association, 
M. E. Brockman, President. March 20- 
22, 1938, Columbia. Music Section: Pres- 
ident—E. T. Gavin, Columbia; Secretary 
—Nan Swearingen, Columbia. 


South Dakota Education Association, 
E. L. Bersagel, President. November 21- 
24, 1937, Sioux Falls. Music Section: 
President—William Ireland, Flandreau; 
Vice-president—May E. Martin, Lead; 
Secretary—Arlie H. Richardson, Sturgis. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, A. 
W. Birdwell, President. November 25- 
27, 1937, Houston. Music Section: Ruth 
J. Curtis, Dallas. 


Utah Education Association, J. R. Ma- 





honey, President. October 21-23, 1937, 
Salt Lake City. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Lester Hinchcliff, Ogden; Vice- 


president—Mark Robinson, Ogden. 


Virginia Education Association, Rol- 
and E. Cook, President. November 23- 
26, 1937, Richmond. Music Section: 
President—Walter C. Mercer, Richmond. 


West Virginia State Education Associ- 
ation, Robert Clark, President. Novem- 
ber 4-6, 1937, Clarksburg. Music Section: 
Chairman — Frank Cuthbert, Morgan- 
town. 


Wisconsin Education Association, G. O. 
Banting, President. November 4-6, 1937, 
Milwaukee. Music Section: Chairman— 
B. Y. Oliver, Green Bay. 


Georgia Education Association, B. M. 
Grier, President. April 14-16, 1938, At- 
lanta. Music Section: Chairman—Edna 
Whitmore, Atlanta. 


Kentucky Education Association, N. O. 


Kimbler, President. April 13-16, 1938. 
Louisville. Music Section: Chairman— 
Kenneth Wells, Mayfield. 

Ohio Education Association, R. W. 
Solomon, President. December 27-29, 
1937, Columbus. Music Section: Presi- 


dent—Cleo Resler, Portsmouth. 


Tennessee Education Association, Ar- 
thur L. Rankin, President. April 14-16, 
1938, Nashville or Chattanooga. Music 
Section: Chairman—Mrs. Forrest Nixon, 
Centerville. District meetings: Eastern, 
October 28-30, 1937, Knoxville. Middle, 
October 28-30, 1937, Nashville. Western, 
October 21-23, 1937, Memphis. 
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A Series of Madrigals by English, French, Italian, 
German and Other Masters of the 
16th and 17th Centuries 


Edited by Lionel Benson, W. Barclay Squire, and Others 





138 oa Heinrich: Hasten Hither Nymph and Swain (Junges Volk, man rufet Euch) 


139 smmeaes Das Waldvoegelein (The Cushat-Dove) Es flog ein kleines Waldvoe- 


1 in cake uaa diet eee ee aL pele ae nicidaaieienk ake Seared .10 
140 My Tender Flock (Mon cher troupeau) SATB.......... 2.2.0... cece ee ee ee eee 17 
141 Dainty Damsels (Rejouissez vous, Bourgeoises) SATB...................00008 -10 
i sina aici a 4 aha i dno abode Rmiaiikn eas glad Aandi 15 
143 Archadelt, Jacques: Love's Burning Passion (Quand ie voue ayme ardentement) 

ed Sot eiehane paaked beth ot denied ane sduabanamadueasonaonxaseee 10 
144 The Swan (Il bianco e dolce cigno) SATB........... 2.2... cece ccceceecceeees 15 
145 Bateson, Thomas: Phillis, Farewell SATB.................. 0.00 c ee ceeceeees 10 
146 Those sweet, delightful Lillies SSATB....... 2.2.2... eee cee cee ee ee eee .20 
ne ee cents ¢aducc cacenssncsncentecabscacsaxinasaas -20 
ES EEE ee Care ene ee Senet eS EMRE -20 
I ad le ead aminalnnmaeen -20 
150 Bennett, John: Let goe, why do you stay me SATB................. 220.0000 15 
151 Bertani, Lelio: In thy sweet Name (Ch’ami la vita mia) SSATB............... 15 
152 Byrd, William: In fields abroad SATBB..................ccccccccccccecscess Bs 
153 I thought that Love had been a boy SSATB..................00.0cceceeeeces 12 
154 Calvisius, Sethus: Cradle Song (Joseph, lieber Joseph mein) SSATTB.......... -20 
155 Certon, Pierre: La, La, La, I cannot conceal it (La, La, La, Ie no lo se dire) SATB = 
156 Cavendish, Michael: Come gentle Swaines SSATB...................0000cc0e 
157 Claudin, de Sermisy: Despised be all worldly Wealth (Mauldicte Soit la mondaine 

er a kant ok deans adn hi ae aa eerie a sata baie a ite 10 


158 Clemens, Jacobus, Non Papa: La, La Master Peter, (La, La Maistre Pierre) SATB 20 


159 Costeley, Guillaume: The Winds of Spring (Qui voit alors) SATB.............. .20 
160 Mignonne (Mignonne, allons voir) SATR........... 2.2... 2ceeccccceccccecees -20 
161 I behold the Streamlet run (Je voy des glissantes SE ctcauieasen bbs 15 
162 Despres, Josquin: Sweet Cupid’s Darts (Petite Camusette) SSATBB.......... 15 
163 Dowland, John: Shall I sue, shall I seek for grace? (lute) SATB................ .20 
164 Say Love, If ever Thous did’st find (lute) SATB... ......... ccc. cece eee cece 12 
165 Farmer, John: Fair Phyllis, I saw sitting alone SATB.......................5. -20 


166 Franck, Melchior: Who so doth Love must Suffer (Reden, Dulden, Trachten) SATB .10 
167 Frederici, Daniel: As Cupid once enjoyed his ease (Einstmals das Kind Cupido klein 


EER AREER SERA SA Eat TSE AG ETA Slee 15 
168 Garnier: Wake me from Sleep (Reveillez moy) SATB.................c0ceeee 15 
169 Gastoldi, C. G: The Brook (Al Mormorar) SSATTB...................000000: -22 
170 Gibbons, Ellis: Long Live Fair Oriana SSATB..................0cccecceeeeee 17 
171 Gibbons, Orlando: Trust not too much, Fair Youth SSATB................... 22 
172 I feign not yo 20's sd cncnecnenbeevewesvanenseenn = 


a nn ec cu ded aac Coke ca eo nn hahaa aee an aeeanh 
174 Giovanelli, Ruggiero: As I walked in Green Forest (Mi Sfidate, Mi Sfdate) SSATB r 


175 Goudimel, C.: When I behold Thy Fair Locks (Quand i’appercoy) SATB....... 17 
176 Greaves, Thomas: Come away sweet love and play thee SSATB............... -20 
177 Hassler, Hans Leo: Take care (Luce negl’Ochi) SSATB....................... .22 
178 Hesdin, Pierre: Ply, Chimney Sweep, Thine Office (Ramonez bien la cheminee) 
OS RET aA SE eee rr ttl Mine Sen eere DT ay ipa 
179 Jannequin, Clement: When May displays her Flowers (Ce moys de may) SATB. ‘10 
180 Charming nymph (Petite Nymphe Folastre) SATB...................... coe oe 
181 To yonder Lovely Grove (Au joly, joly Boys) SATB.................00000000e -20 
36 In This Lovely Meath of May GATE ............scccccccvccccccvcscccsvccccecs 15 
182 Lasso, Orlando, di: When my husband (Quand mon mari) SATB.............. 12 
183 O let me look on thee (Mon coeur se recommende a vous) SATB.............. 10 
184 A Lady Fair (O occhi, manza mia) SATB...................cccceccecveeees -10 
185 I know a young Maiden (Ich weiss mir ein Meidlein) SATB.................. 10 
186 Thou knowest, Fairest Maiden (Tu sai, madonna mia) SATB................. 10 
187 Ah could my eyes behold thee (S’io ti vedes una sol) SATB................... .10 
188 Lefevre, Jacques: Love me truly (Aime moi, bergere) SATB..................- 10 
189 Lejeune, Claude: Thy Lips Like Roses (Si dessus vos levres) SATB............ 10 


190 Lejeune, Claude: Her eyes (O occhi manza mia) SATB.................00.00 12 
191 Vilanella (O Vilanella, quand a l’aqua vai) SATB.................0eee eee eens .10 
192 Lichfield, Henry: All ye that sleepe in pleasure SSATB.................00000 17 
193 I always loved to call my lady Rose SSATB................ccccccccceecececs 15 


EE Teer ner ee ree ar 
195 am Thou Queen of all the world (Cedan antique tue Chiare) 
PT ccinacike eAhadsaihsnckhanhtcnishessNvapnaaaecdedasareseseen 


oF re errr rrr re -20 
197 The golden Ray (Scaldava il sol) SSATB............... ccc eeeceeececeeecees 17 
198 Venus, from Heaven (Scendi dal Paradiso) SSATB...................00ceeees -22 
199 Morley, Thomas: Come lovers follow me SSAT ................0..0eeeeeeeee -20 
Se Ole IS Oe BI I oko. 6 nove cncvesaccsvcnccsseccsessccaus 20 
201 Palaestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi, di: My heart it seemed was dying (Mori quasi 
MT ioc. 35. bua agh edb eulew ear soand ya naeameee 17 
202 Sooner the Heavens (Vedras si prima senza luce il sole) SATB................. -20 
203 By the Bank of the Tiber (Alla riva del Tebro) SATB..................00000% -20 
Se Te 0 Ee Ge Ge I Vy Gi a ooo iccicccccanccncccascsodncevess 30 
205 Phalesio, Pietro: O Love, regard my plight (Amor que deggio far) SATB....... .10 
206 Pilkington, Francis: Rest, Sweet Nymphs SATB...................000cceeee 12 
207 Quintiani, Lucretio: At Sound of Her Sweet Voice SSATB................... 17 
208 aes Francois: Nymph of the Magic Attraction (Petite Nymphe Folatre) 
209 Rore, Cyprian de: In your Farewells (En Ved Aliens) GAT. occ cis cccvcscces -22 
210 Sandrini: The Harm of Love (Voyez le Tort d’Amour) SATB................. 10 
211 Scarlatti, A.: Ricercari (Cor mio deh, Non languire) SSSSA................... 22 
212 Schein, Johann Hermann: O’er the Ocean Wild (Mein Schifflein Lief) SSATB.. .30 
213 Sperrvogel: Maiden Beauty (Tritt ein reines Weib daher) SATB.............. = 


214 Stabile, Annibale: O Tell me weary heart (Io non so como vivo) SATB........ 
215 Sweelinck, Jan Pieter: Chanson, Thou hast alone, John (Tu as tout seul) SSATB 2 


216 I love a Maiden fair (La Belle, que je sers) SSATB.......... 22... ee cc eee eee 17 
217 Oh Lady fair (Madonna con questi occhi) SSATTB.................0.00eeeee -20 
218 Madrigal (Poi che voi non volete) SSATB—Italian only...................04. 20 
219 Tessier, Charlies: To Lovely Groves (Au joli bois) SATB. ...................- .10 
220 Tomkins, Thomas: O yes, has any found a lad SATB.....................04. .20 - 
ee I I nb 505s ccacenaseteiwieceevessssececeawes -25 
ee ee i cccesenkagsacsesentesbaepenesaescees 25 
223 Vautour, Thomas: Shepherds and Nymphs SSATTB.....................-05. 20 
224 Vecchi, Orazio: O Lady Fair so bright (O Belia, O Bianca) SSATTB.....:..... 15 
225 As I saw Clora Walk (Leggia dretto Clorina) SSATB...................00005 17 
226 Let every heart be merry (So ben mi ch’a bon tempo) SATB.... .........4. 15 
227 The Swan (Il bianco e dolce cigno) SSATB.............. 22. cece cece eee eee -20 


228 Verdelot, Philippe: One smiling Summer Morning (I vostr’acuti dardi) SATB.. .10 
229 Waelrant, Hubert: Musicians (Musiciens, qui chantez) SATB—French only.... .20 


Sy I, DE TD GE OA TS I eo oo noc iciciccchcccccceccsccvccece 20 
231 Weelkes, Thomas: Lady your eie SSATB...... 2.2.0.0... cece cece eee eeee 15 
i I  iinirns k0aa ine. sebe-sdeens scaan ved sreesipsseause? 15 
Soi oc LinxoweianesockaihiaasetbcnuscwaurdsSeueese -20 
sain 6 ci kon dsaccakcuonsaeserbeeshcinsseaseinoue . we 
235 Thule, the period of cosmography SSATTB....................ceceeeeeeeeee 30 
236 Wert, Giaches de: My Wisdom (Chi salira per me) SATB.................... -20 
237 Wilbye, John: Adew, Sweet Amaryllis SATB...................0ccceeeeeeeee 10 
Se Fi Ed a OF SI GN io oon novo cnc scecsccccxcvcceposcessecces 17 
os acs esa bpeas tanked 6cinekse weaeeneneuenn 15 
240 Yee that do live in Pleasures plenty SSATB...................0cccceeeeeeeee -20 
241 When shall my wretched Life SSAATB................ 0c. cece ceeeeeeeeeeees 17 
248 Thos art but youre Thou angst SGEATT SB. ..........ccccccvccscccccscccvccecs 20 
D8 Wheat noctieth alll Ghis Tonal GATED oo oon cnc cc cess tecccccccsccecccccccccs 20 
te. ccc re hee ehadneeeeesar eAGhesabionenn 35 
245 Wizlaw, Prince: Spruch, Aphorism (Mancher Thor) SATB Retinestineweiae nen 10 


All of the above choruses contain English text, in addition to original text, unless otherwise stated. 





Ask for Catalogues of KALMUS MINIATURE ORCHESTRA SCORES, 
KALMUS original unabridged and unarranged ORCHESTRATIONS, 
KALMUS CHAMBER MUSIC, and BOOKS! 


Just published: SIBELIUS Symphony No. 3, Miniature score $2. 
Ask for free copy of THE MUSICAL MERCURY, a magazine of MUSICAL CULTURE 





EDWIN F. 


KALMUS 


209 W. 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS | 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


WOODWINDS 
Pipes and Reeds—Mortimer Wilson | 
Parts Complete ...............--. $1.25 | 
Compositions for Double Reed Instruments. Book One—Bach-Marchetti 
Score and Parts emer: | 
Peet GOON ne oven ccievieees ce 75 | 
| 
Compositions for Double Reed Instruments. Book Two—Bach-Marchetti 
Score and Parts .s $2.00 | 
Parts Separately os Co | 
BRASSES 
Tubulariana—Mortimer Wilson 
Parts Complete . $1.25 
| 
STRINGS 
Fiddlers Four. Book One—Mortimer Wilson | 
Parts 7 . $1.00 | 
Piano or Conductor’s Score......... 1.00 | 


Compositions for String Instruments. Book One—Bach-Marchetti 


Score and Parts é Se. 

Parts Separately yd ile ae waiacas 75 1 

Compositions for String Instruments. Book Two—Bach-Marchetti | 
Score and Parts - $2.00 

Parts Separately oe nnn 

| 

Intermezzo. Op. 40, No. la—-A. Walter Kramer 
Score Serer Tee $1.00 | 

Parts oneuawae oe 2.00 





J. FISCHER & BRO. | 


119 West 40th Street New York 














Send me a 1936 Yearbook 


NI cehcatbiiiasilnttah asinine a ieee tiered ee ae ee 
ee Oe eT OT IT er Oe Me TLS A SE 
Street 
City State Per 6 ee 
I enclose $1.75—the member’s special price [$2.50 to non-members]. 
CJ) I am a Member of CJ) I wish to become a member and include $3.00 
the M. E. N. C for 1938 dues and Journal subscription. 


[Send with remittance to M. E. N. C., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, IIl.] 





Notes from the Field 





Conference on Educational Broadcast- 
ing. The Second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting will be held at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 
29, 30, and December 1, 1937. There 
will be four general sessions devoted to 
discussions of the American system of 
broadcasting, evaluation of broadcast- 
ing from the point of view of the lis- 
tener, educational broadcasting, the 
future of radio, and its international 
aspects. Speeches on these subjects 
will be made by prominent representa- 
tives of education, the radio industry, 
and of the listening public, followed by 
periods of open discussion. All persons 
interested in the maximum contribution 
of broadcasting to the educational and 
cultural development of the nation are 
invited to participate in the Conference. 

Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be leader of 
all the discussions which follow the 
general sessions. George F. Zook, pres- 
ident of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, is chairman of the Conference, 
and Carl Milam, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, is chairman 
of the Chicago committee on arrange- 
ments. C. S. Marsh, vice-president of 
the American Council on Education, is 
executive secretary, and his office at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
is headquarters for preparations for the 
Conference. 

The Music Educators National Con- 
ference is one of the twenty-seven na- 
tional and international organizations 
sponsoring the Second Conference, and 
further details concerning the meetings 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
the Journal. 


Canadian Singers’ Guild. The choris- 
ters of the Canadian Singers’ Guild, 
Walter Bates, master of choristers, will 
make a short concert tour of the United 
States during the month of November. 
The organization which numbers eight- 
een voices, is composed of teachers 
from the primary and secondary schools 
from the metropolitan area of Toronto. 
The members have been granted leave 
of absence by the Board of Education 
for the duration of the tour. In addi- 
tion to their concert appearances, the 
members of the group will be prepared 
to discuss methods of training in Cana- 
dian schools with those interested in 
the various states which they visit. For 
the purpose of this exchange of ideas— 
an opportunity which American music 
educators will welcome — the Choristers 
will, whenever possible, visit the schools 
in the cities in which their concerts are 
given. 

Lucy Baker has retired from State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, after forty-three years of active 
service. The Board of Regents of Nor- 
mal Schools in a resolution adopted at 
its September meeting, extended to Miss 
Baker “a vote of appreciation and com- 
mendation for the faithful and efficient 
service which she has rendered to the 
State during the past forty-three years, 
and in recognition of that service grar.s 
to her the title of professor emeritus of 
music of the State Teachers College at 
Whitewater.” 

Miss Baker first joined the Conference 
as an active member in 1914, and is, 
therefore, counted among the earlier 
members of the Founders Association. 


New Jersey. The Union County Band 
and Orchestra School, Virgil W. Bork, 
director, held its fifth annual closing 
exercises in Warinanco Park Stadium, 
August 10. The exercises marked the 
conclusion of a six-week season, which 
reached a high point in an enrollment of 
six hundred students from thirty towns 
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Spanish Ladies ........ 


Widmung (Dedication) .. 


17 WEST 46TH STREET 





A Specially Selected Group 


GALAXY SCHOOL CHORUSES 


eS eee ee re 
Now the Waves Are Dying......... 
Flower Song “LAKME”.............. 
Braid the Raven Hair “THE MIKADO” 
List and Learn “THE GONDOLIERS” 
EE c55 cunewhnderaneeet ca 
Aloha Oe (Farewell to Thee)........ 


aisndueineadbiveas bat Scott-Kramer 
su cnaiiccnas waa Rachmaninoff-Swan 
rin ke ew kina a ee Delibes-Lefebvre 
PPE eget a Gilbert & Sullivan 
PT Oe Gilbert & Sullivan 
sia iat aeateedte Tchaikovsky-Kemmer 
soi than loniie has Hawaiian Melody—Kramer 


ictendeueawkes Old English—Watkins 
sh ou tbie ac Bact eigen Brahms-Watkins 


Shall lL, Wasting in Despair?......... 
Wiegenlied (Lullaby) ............... 


er ree ey er Pietro Yon 
Statwip ates bad aes eee Pietro Yon 
i dsenaite itir alee eG Schumann-Sodero 
iwi usa cae Wilhelm Schaffer 


Good-bye to the Mountains.......... 
i EE: oo 6s sem eew pn emes re 


Little Jack Horner....... bd enna nabere and 


WE INVITE YOU TO SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 





GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 





Ss. S. A. 
ee eR, ac cand ned aaa se eNews eR eee Grieg-Branscombe 
EEE TCE TC CCRC CT Te ere CT Te Channing Lefebvre 
ee Edward Harris 
en tee ON 6 on cick oie ne semen nneeanes eed Richard Donovan 
po rr Wolf-Kramer 
I Coma ce eos aaa ade alte bm waiaie ween ee wb a oh Oo ee Cecil Forsyth 
a wh od gt a palais Rah WRN WE OO ee Jesse M. Winne 
 akictdvesceone us a baa oa tho rawness Rio Gace we ws ee Channing Lefebvre 
PE +c db chit avedan deer swank kek ese kA eee eae Scott-Kramer 
Aloha Oc (Farewell to Thee)................... Hawaiian Melody—Kramer 
S. A. B. 
as is wa ea veenee se nedeCen ee abies ae aed Godard-Hale 
er rn ee ere ere Rubinstein-Hale 
7% FB 
Sleep On, My Little One (Little Sandman)..................... Brahms-Hale 
EE LEE IE LOE TEE Ee ET Barnby-Hale 
es Sy Oe CI, gcc ce ccvctodectaerekedtun Scottish Melody—Hale | 
i.e FF | 


—eendaukemsalenc anes George Mead 


NEW YORK 








in the Roselle area, as compared with 
ye hundred and fifty students from 
ten towns during the summer of 1933, 
at which time the school had its be- 
ginning. 

Coéperating with Mr. Bork in the or- 
ganization of the school were John R. 
Patterson, superintendent of schools in 
Roselle; A. L. Johnson, superintendent 
of schools in Union County; and John 
T. Nicholson, who assisted Mr. Bork in 
enlisting the aid of other directors in 
the county. The school was endorsed 
by the Roselle Board of Education, 
which agreed to provide housing facili- 
ties for the organization, and in 1934, 
it was recognized by the New Jersey 
Department of Public Instruction, which 
approved its system of credits. 

During the season just closed, the 
various instructional phases of the 
school were directed by well-known 
conductors, both resident and visiting. 
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A series of concerts were given, at which 
estimated audiences of five to seven 
thousand persons attended. 


School Activities. This is the name 
of a magazine which covers the extra- 
curricular activities of, students. Ed- 
itor Harry C. McKown announces that 
whereas formerly the magazine confined 
itself to the activity interests of high 
schools it will from now on include the 
elementary school in its scope and pur- 
pose. School Activities is published in 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Ina Snyder is now heading the edu- 
cational department of the Jenkins Mu- 
sic Company, of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Miss Snyder has a wide acquaintance- 
ship in the music education field, and 
her many friends in the profession will 
be glad to hear of her success. She was 
formerly with the Educational Music 
Bureau, of Chicago. 


Lenoir, North Carolina. The Lenoir 
News-Topic of June 25 carried a front- 
page story concerning plans for the 
construction of Lenoir High School's 
new band building, together with a pic- 
ture showing the architect’s drawing of 
the proposed structure. According to 
building plans, there will be a commo- 
dious and scientifically planned rehear- 
sal room for the high school band and 
for the junior band of the school, an 
office, locker rooms for boys and girls, 
toilets, storage and practice rooms, a 
heating plant, library, tower stairway, 
and a rehearsal room for the glee club. 
The three story building, which will be 
of fire-proof construction, is expected 
to be ready for occupancy October 25. 
James M. Harper is director of the 
Lenoir High School band. 


Durham, North Carolina. <A _ choral 
conference for high school choral direc- 
tors, supervisors of music, and church 
choir directors was held in Durham dur- 
ing the week of June 13. William 
Powell Twaddell was director of the 
conference, and Mrs. Wesley F. Beavers, 
secretary and social director. The First 
Presbyterian Church was the scene of 
the meetings. 


Earle Connette, formerly head of the 
music department, Eastern State Nor- 
mal School, Madison, South Dakota, has 
been appointed head of the music de- 
partment and acting head of the depart- 
ment of fine arts in the New Mexico 
State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico. 


Minerva M. Bennett has accepted the 
position as state supervisor of music 
of Montana and will be located in 
Helena. Miss Bennett was formerly a 
member of the faculty of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


Chicago Vocal Contests. The annual 
vocal contest of the Chicago Council of 
Teachers of Singing for pupils taking 
class voice work in the Chicago high 
schools and junior colleges was held 
June 5 in Curtis Hall, the Fine Arts 
Building. Thirty-four contestants from 
fourteen high schools and nine contest- 
ants from two junior colleges partici- 
pated. 

The contest was held under the direc- 
tion of D. A. Clippinger, president of 
the Council, and Thomas N. MacBurney, 
chairman of the contest committee. 

Each winner of first place was given 
a one-year scholarship in private vocal 
lessons. The winners and the schools 
represented are as follows: Soprano— 
Bessie Gordan, Hyde Park; Alto—Jane 
Nelson, Senn; Tenor—John Blumquist, 
Amundsen; Baritone—Clayton E. Hal- 
vorsen, Austin; Bass—Meredith Kin- 
kade, Parker. 

The Chicago Council of Teachers of 
Singing has charge of class voice train- 
ing in all Chicago high schools and 
junior colleges, in conjunction with 
Gladys M. Easter, representative from 
the Board of Education. Members of 
the Council participating in the work 
are D. A. Clippinger, Thomas N. Mac- 
Burney, William Phillips, and B. Fred 
Wise. Teachers working under the 
Council supervision are Ardelia Andelin, 
George A. Arnett, Marjorie Dodge, Emily 
Fleck, Zerline M. Metzger, and May 
Strong. 





Verner D. Delaney, formerly located 
at Virginia, Minnesota, is now a mem- 
ber of the facuity of the music de- 
partment of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 


Sarah A. Miner is now teaching at 
Arcola Township High School, Arcola, 
Illinois. 


Wesley Shepard is now located in 
Evansville, Indiana, where he will direct 
the band in Central High School. He 
was for the past six years an instructor 
in the school system of Maywood, IIl. 
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After thorough research and careful selection, we take pleasure 
Contains a well-rounded variety of original in presenting three volumes of choral classics published with Highly endorsed by the nation's leading 
pec marches, etc., arranged for ele- orchestral accompaniments to permit ideal unit paeenenes band directors for use in advanced grades. 
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Leslie P. Spelman has left his posi- 
tion at Meredith College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, to become a member of the 


the University of Redlands, 


California. 


faculty of 
Redlands, 
spending a 


Laura E. Brown, after 


sabbatical year in Massachusetts, has 
returned to Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, where she will resume her 
work in the Kamehameha School for 
Girls. 


Bess Daniels, who was formerly with 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., is 
now connected with the music depart- 
ment of Ginn and Company, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


Ray E. Gafney is now located in Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin, where he is direc- 
tor of music education in the Shore- 
wood public schools. Mr. Gafney went 


to his new post from Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 


The 
New 
1I9D3 7-38 
E. M. BB. 
Guide 


To School Music Materials 


This 
edition contains a complete section 
on NEW publications issued during 
the 
tremendous selection of standard and 
The 
entire volume of 160 pages gives you 


the cream of our stock of 65,000 titles 


has just come off press. new 


the past year, in addition to 


tested materials of earlier issue. 


from over 400 publishers, and is the 
largest, most comprehensive and most 
up-to-date guide to school music ma- 


terials in the entire field. 


Use it for your school-opening needs 
and for your year-round requirements. 
FREE 


directors, 


It is to music supervisors, 


teachers, superintendents, 
principals and purchasing agents. To 


others the price is $2.00. 
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Lester McCoy has been appointed di- 
rector of the music department in the 
Hartland Area Project, Hartland, Mich- 
igan. Formerly, he was located in 
Eveleth, Minnesota. 


Henry W. Granzow is now located in 
Maywood, Illinois, where he will have 
charge of band work in the Washing- 
ton School. He was formerly in charge 
of music in the grammar and senior 
high schools at Bangor, Michigan. 


Maurice E. Wright has accepted the 
position of director of bands in the 
junior and senior high schools of Bur- 
lington, Iowa. He was formerly located 
in Boulder, Colorado. 


Howard W. Deye is now assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. He was formerly located in 
Idaho. 


Boise, 


Gladys Weidler, formerly of Gasport, 
New York, is now located in North 


Tonawanda, where she has accepted a 
position as teacher of music in the 
Felton Grammar School. 


Doris Wagner has accepted a position 
in Oxford, New York. She was formerly 
located in Roscoe. 


Paul W. Rogers has accepted the 
position as supervisor of music in 
Lansingburgh, North Troy, New York. 
He was formerly located at Phoenix, 
New York. 


Lawrence Parker, formerly of Fre- 


donia, New York, is now located in 
Rochester, New York, where he has 


charge of junior and senior high school 
music in Irondequoit High School. 


Graham T. Overgard is now located 
in Detroit, Michigan, where he is di- 
rector of bands at Wayne University 
and supervisor of bands in the public 
schools. Mr. Overgard was formerly 
assistant director of bands at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and director of music 
at Urbana High School, Urbana, IIl. 


Genevieve Quealy, formerly with the 
educational department of the American 
Book Company, is now with the educa- 
tional department of Lyon and Healy, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


Alton O’Steen, formerly of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, is now research associate and 
assistant professor of music at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


Walter E. Lake has accepted a posi- 
tion as director of music in the public 
schools of Bloomfield, Iowa. He was 
formerly in the public school system 
of Donnellson, Iowa. 


Raymond E. McCrum, formerly of 
Caney, Kansas, is now located in Webb 
City, Missouri. 


Catherine M. Adams has accepted a 
position in the music education depart- 
ment of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. She was formerly located in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Irving W. Wolfe has been appointed 
head of the music department of the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. He was formerly a 
member of the faculty of the Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Henry R. Casselberry has accepted the 
position of supervisor of music in Up- 
per Merion Township, Bridgeport, Penn- 
sylvania. He was formerly located in 
Marshallton, Delaware. 


Howard A. Nettleton, formerly of 
Wallingford, Connecticut, is now super- 
visor of music in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Dewey D. Kalember, formerly of 
Traverse City, Michigan, is now in- 
structor of instrumental music in the 


Grosse Pointe schools, of Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan. 


Marguerite V. Hood has become a 
member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Montana at Missoula where she 
will be an instructor in music and radio 
technique. Miss Hood was formerly 
state director of music in Montana. 


Kenneth Roduner has resigned his 
position in Eugene, Oregon, to become 
supervisor of music in Milton and Free- 
water. 


Lily E. Hansen, 
mead, California, is 
Anaheim Union High 
California. 


formerly of Rose- 
now teaching at 
School, Anaheim, 


Harold H. Tallman is now director 
of Wayne University vocal organiza- 
tions in Detroit. He was formerly a 
member of the faculty of Shorewood 
High School in Milwaukee. 
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G. RICORDI’S SUPERLATIVE STRING ORCHESTRA COMPOSITIONS 


CORELLI, A.—Concerti Grossi. 


Op. 6 (For String Or- 
chestra and Organ Strings and Piano)— 
Strings, Organ and Piano—Revised by 
Alceste Toni 

Score Parts 


ER 1790—No. 1 (Strings and Piano)......... $1.40 $4.00 
ER 1791—No. 4 (Strings, Organ and Piano).. 1.40 2.40 
ER 1792—No. 5 (Strings, Organ and Piano).. 1.40 3.00 
ER 1793—No. 6 (Strings, Organ and Piano).. 1.40 3.00 
ER 1794—No. 9 (Strings and Piano)......... 1.40 2.40 
ER 1795—No.10 (Strings and Piano)......... 1.40 3.00 
ER 1796—No.11 (Strings and Piano)......... 1.40 2.40 
ER 1797—No. 12 (Strings and Piano)......... 1.40 3.00 
BACH, J. S.—Aria (with Violin Soloist) (Wil- 

| ee ore e- 80 
BACH, J. S.—First Comsastn in C Minor, for 2 

Violins and Piano........0<: 2.40 =1.60 


BASSANI, G. ae Amorose (Mali- 
NT as ain racarh ale kh aera aaa Eos 1.20 1.60 
BOLZONI, G.— AL Castello Mediovale........ 80 80 
CORELLI, A.—Sarabanda, Giga e Bandiere... 1.00 1.00 
FRESCOBALDI, G.—Toccata (Malipiero).... 1.20 1.20 
MONTEVERDI, C.—“Orfeo” Sinfone e Ritor- 
nelli (Malipiero)............ 1.60 1.60 


NY 1077 


NY 


1057 


NY 1050 
NY 1048 


NY 1023 


NY 1041 


NY 1044 
NY 1013 


NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 
NY 


993 
994 
995 
996 
997 
998 


964 
974 


968 
973 
986 
932 
978 
954 
975 
910 
953 
706 


Score Parts 


STRADELLA, A.—Serenata (Malipiero)...... $1.20 $1.20 
WESTERHOUT, V. N.—Berceuse............ .60 80 
WESTERHOUT, V. N.—Minuetto in G...... 1.00 1.20 
BURGMEIN, J.—C’era una Volta (with Viola 

Soloist) (Mugnone)....... 80 = 1.20 
BURGMEIN, J.—Enivrement. Impromptu. 

) | ere 1,20 
BURGMEIN, J.—En Revant (with Violin So- 

loist) (Mugnone)......... 80 1.20 
BURGMEIN, J.—Folle Ivresse (with Violin 

Soloist) (Mugnone)....... 80 1.20 
BURGMEIN, J.—La_ Lucciolette Scherzo 

CUED aisadevtwadanes 80  =1.20 
BURGMEIN, J.—Little Intermezzo, like a 

Mme 16 Gioviccicciccces 1.00 1.00 
BURGMEIN, J.—Romance Poudree (with Vi- 

olin Soloist) (Mugnone).. .80 1.20 
BURGMEIN, J.—Rosaura (with Flute)....... 1.20 1.20 
BURGMEIN, J.—Serenade Frangaise......... 1.00 1.00 
BURGMEIN, J.—Souvenir Lointain! (with Vio- 

lin Soloist, Harp or Piano) 

ee ee 80 1.20 
WESTERHOUT, V. N.—Serenata............ 1.00 1.20 


NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


Female Voices (SSA) 
Devotion, by Ruggero Vené 


Serenade (P. Mascagni), Arr. by G. H. Pick- 


| Se err nee ee ae pi 
The Soldier's Bride (Rachmaninoff), Arr. by 

ic es, GI ov kos na sik tacecwawanys 15 
Now Let Me Die (C. Monteverdi), Arr. by 

We, Pi SI a oc cococntascisevcanns 15 
O Mio Babbino Caro (Gianni Schicchi) (Puc- 

cini) Arr. by G. H. Pickering............. .20 
Art Thou Sleeping My Maiden (Jensen), Arr. 

i Bee ES ac cencnekvavaenbanenes 15 
Sylvelin (Sinding), Arr. by Ruggero Vené... .15 
De Blin’ Man Stood On de Road (5 “t) 

(Negro Spiritual), by H. T. Burleigh..... AS 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms), Arr. by Ruggero 

rp eS errr rere rere 5 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms), Arr. by Ruggero 

po Sk Serer yer rcdes. & 15 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms), Arr. by Ruggero 

ME I oreo a Gk hes als Gb DRO 15 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms), Arr. by Ruggero 

OR eer ree 15 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms), Arr. by Ruggero 

Se ee er re 15 
Gipsy Songs * angeeies Arr. by Ruggero 

ee Sener a ere ye 8S 


Mary at Bedhichera, by Gena Branscombe... .15 
Widmung (Franz) Translated and Arr. * 


ee sO onus eens eeeoeeeae 4 15 
Swans, by A. Walter Kramer............... 15 
Pee, ir Pree Le POR s ois css si iciews. 15 
Sailors, by Frank La Forge................ .20 


Invocation to Orpheus (Peri), Arr. by W. A. 


IN ed vc cise wdisisd ceenwstesn) 4 15 
Det POE EE. TG ios odin cies cer ccues ag 
Autumn (Terry), Arr. by H. P. Cross....... as 
Springtime (Tirindelli), Arr. by G. H. Pick- 

Ed paris oS ai ae kia ti terete Mediate ata 15 
The Hawthorne Tree (A Cappella), by Paul 

NU cea eh she eis ahh uc ace ia Beer hornet 15 
The Little Shepherd’s Song (Watts), Arr. by 

Ae OT eee re ar 15 
Just You (SSAA), by H. T. Burleigh....... 15 


NY 1075 
NY 1076 
NY 1049 
NY 1051 
NY 1019 
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NY 


NY 
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NY 
NY 
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961 
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984 


NY 1078 
NY 1004 
NY 1030 


NY 1031 
NY 1042 


NY 
NY 
NY 


NY 972 


NY 
NY 


NY 
NY 


922 
977 


Male Voices (TTBB) 
O, Vanished Loveliness (Donaudy), Arr. by 


i, MN i aactah a as Catala nas bk ieiebg a aa 15 
O, Likeness, Dim and Faded (Donaudy), Arr. 
> Err errr AS 


Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee (C. 
Monteverdi), Arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy.. .15 
Far Down the Mother Volga, Arr. by Harvey 
NN Ore re errr Pere re 15 
Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), Arr. by Mark Andrews .20 
Some Rival has Stolen My True Love Away 
(A Cappella), by H. T. Burleigh.......... BI 
Wade in de Water, by Harvey Enders....... 15 
Come and Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Kenneth 
WN iiss Wis ois bral de So acl ee ore oe 25 
The Harvest (Rachmaninoff), Arr. by Wil- 
SN I a eit dh tte Ga bn eal aah ee 15 
Fool that I am (A Cappella), by Carlette C. 
Thomas 
A Sea Dirge (A Cappella), by Ruggero Vené .15 
White and Red (A Cappella), by Ruggero 
Vené 1 
Sylvia (A Cappella), by Ruggero Vené...... .1 
Sigh No More (A Cappella), by Ruggero 
Veneé 
Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) (A 
Cappella), by R. Vené..........scccesees 15 
Mixed Voices (SATB) 
Steal Away (Negro Spiritual), Arr. by Geo. 


ee 


ee ee ee ee ee 


, ere rer ere 15 
Go Down Moses (Negro Spiritual), Arr. by 

Oe re ere 15 
Mid-Winter Carol, by A. H. Johnson........ . 15 
Cradle Song, by A. H. Johnson.............. 15 
Art Thou Sleeping My Maiden (Jensen), Arr. 

eS 2. eee ae 15 


O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spir- 
itual) (A Cappella), by H. T. Burleigh... .15 
Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (A Cappella), 


ae oe eee eres es or 15 
Come and Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Kenneth 
Bila, be Prank La Forge... ..cccvcccsccces ae 
Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), Arr. by Ackley 

SEER Fe er en ee 15 
Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) (A 

ees eS ee” eee a5 
I Got Me Flowers, by Carlette C. Thomas... .15 
Tryste Noel, by Wintter Watts............. .20 
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A Complete 
Orchestra Course 


The Orchestra Course consists of 
twenty-four books for pupils, a 
complete conductor’s score, and a 


teachers’ manual. 


A Complete 
Band Course 


The Band Course consists of thirty- 
four books for pupils, a complete 
conductor’s score, and a teachers’ 

















manual. 
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with the greatest possible pupil participation in the playing of real music. 
Ready in October. Send for Circular No. 757. 
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Who Shall Write Our Songs? 


EING primarily a music educator, I mean of course, 
B who shall write our children’s songs? The answer 
is our best composers; but apparently we in America do 
not know this answer—just as we do not know some of 
the other answers to important national questions. They 
do not know all the answers in England either, but ap- 
parently they know this one, for in England the best 
composers do not scorn to write music for children. 
That is one reason why the publications of certain Eng- 
lish firms sell so well in this country—they represent 
better quality music than the average of that in the 
catalogs of American publishers of educational ma- 
terial. Is this because modern English composers are 
better than our living American composers? I doubt 
it very much. Rather it is because Deems Taylor, 
Howard Hanson, John Alden Carpenter, Henry Hadley, 
Leo Sowerby, and the others are not aware of that 
largest and most important market for their wares— 
the public schools of America. These composers want 
to become known, they long to have their works per- 
formed ; but they seem to confine themselves to writing 
symphonies and operas which no ordinary publisher can 
afford to publish and which orchestras and opera com- 
panies have to be bribed—almost—to perform. And 
here we music educators are, clamoring for new music 
that is high in quality—and the publishers feed us pap 
that is so heavily watered that it has to be sweetened 
with huge doses of artistic saccharine (sugar is not sweet 
enough!) in order to make it palatable at all. Whereas 
if our best composers would but meet the challenge and 
write for us a quantity 
dissonant !—material for orchestras and bands, a few 
dozen really good cantatas and operettas, yes, and a few 
hundred charming children’s songs with a quality of 
verse and music comparable to John Alden Carpenter’s 
“The Home Road”—if these things could happen the 
millennium of music education would be in sight. (By 
the way, I predict that John Alden Carpenter’s name 
will be known longer and better for his lovely and 
immortal song “The Home Road” than for his piquant 
but probably transitory Perambulator Suite.) 

What do I mean by the millennium? Well, I mean 
three things: First, the taste of both children and of 
music teachers would improve at an enormous rate, and 
their aesthetic satisfaction would be greatly increased. 
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Second, our leading composers would become known to 
the entire people; their names would become household 
words, like that of Walter Damrosch, who has become 
so well known, not as conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera or of the New York Symphony Society, but as 
the purveyor of music to the children of America via 
the radio. And, third, the publishers will sell more 
music and therefore make more money. As for the 
music educator, he would be so happy under such con- 
ditions that he would feel that he must unbeknown to 
himself have died and gone to heaven. 
rN 

So, composers of America, we the music educators of 
the American public schools do hereby petition you to 
take notice of our plight—yes, and of your own as well. 
We need a mass of good modern music for our high 
school children to play and sing in order that their 
aesthetic satisfaction may grow and develop into an 
artistic taste that will refuse to put up with shoddy 
music. You, on the other hand, want your works to 
be heard, your names to become widely known, and 
your music to be published so that it may earn for you 
a livelihood. 

We invite you to come into our music rooms and itear 

our bands and orchestras rehearse so that you may know 
what our conditions and limitations are, and when you 
find how well these organizations play and how enthusi- 
astic their members are, we hope that you will be in- 
spired to go home and devote your best effort to writing 
music appropriate to their abilities. We invite you to 
attend rehearsals or performances of cantatas and 
operettas, and, having become acquainted with adolescent 
voices, to write choral works based on excellent texts. 
and having music that represents your best creative 
ability. And we beg of you to come into our grade 
schoolrooms and hear the lovely tone produced by chil- 
dren of eight or nine. You will be entranced by the 
seraphic beauty of their voices and—we hope—you will 
be inspired to write for them simple songs of a beauty 
and purity commensurate with the ethereal quality of 
the voices. 
This is our petition; this is our prayer. And if you 
answer it, you will be helping the nation to avoid ar- 
tistic degradation—and you will be making your names 
immortal. K. W. G. 
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‘Mason Song” m Japan 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY 


| Dpreteye has heard of the great Centennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia in 1876. The United States 
was celebrating a century of independence and Phila- 
delphia was the logical center of this great festival. All 
eyes were turned toward the City of Brotherly Love, and 
everybody who could manage to do so went to visit this, 
the first great international exposition which our country 
had sponsored. 

Among the visitors was Luther Whiting Mason, di- 
rector of music in the elementary schools of Boston. 
Like everyone else, he was eager to see the wonders of 
the great world’s fair and the marvelous things on dis- 
play there. But he had another special reason for going. 
His National Music Course, a series of music textbooks 
for elementary schools, had been placed on display by 
its publishers, the recently organized firm of Ginn and 
Company. Masgn was eager to see how it appeared in 
comparison with the exhibits from other parts of the 
world. 

Mason wandered open-eyed among the wonders as- 
sembled from all corners of the earth, but no exhibit 
awakened greater astonishment and interest than the 
For the first time 
Nippon was presenting its treasures to America, and our 
people responded with wholehearted enthusiasm. The 
quaint wares and delicate art were fascinating, and our 
grandparents eagerly carried home innumerable souve- 


display of Japanese arts and crafts. 


nirs of this novel exhibit. 

Not long after returning to his home in Boston, 
Mason happened to see a young Japanese on Tremont 
Street. As was his custom when interested in any- 
thing, Mr. Mason went directly to the source of infor- 
mation. So he accosted the young man and told him 
of the exhibit in Philadelphia which had so attracted 
‘But,” said Mason, “I did not see any evidence 
of Japanese music. Is there no music in Japan?” 
“Most certainly,” replied the young Japanese, “we have 
a very ancient and highly developed music. But un- 
fortunately I am not musical so I cannot tell you much 
about it. But my roommate at Harvard is musical, and 
I am sure he would be happy to expiain it to you.” 

And so it was agreed that the two young students 
would come to supper at Mr. Mason’s home the follow- 
ing Sunday evening and afterward discuss Japanese 
music. This was the beginning of regular Sunday eve- 
ning gatherings in which the young student taught Mr. 
Mason the music of Japan, and in return was taught 
our Western system of music. 

By a fortunate coincidence, the National Department 
of Education in Japan received two reports at the same 
time. The commission sent by Japan to study the ex- 
hibits at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition reported 


him. 
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their deep interest in the splendid system of music edu- 
cation as shown by the books and charts of Mr. Mason. 
And the two young students who had been sent to Har- 
vard by the Japanese government told of their Sunday 
evenings at his home : ad the exchange of music lessons 
between the East and the West. They told of Mr. 
Mason’s broad and deep understanding and sympathy, 
his profound philosophy, his fine musicianship, and his 
remarkable skill and power as a teacher. The Japanese 
government was interested. They were rapidly adopting 
and adapting Western ways. Why not our music also? 

And so an official invitation was sent to Mr. Mason to 
come to Japan and teach them our music. He was asked 
to become the director of the official music of the whole 
empire, including all the official bands and orchestras. 
The schools of the empire were to be placed under his 
direction, with headquarters at the Girls’ Normal School 
in Tokio. Mr. Mason accepted the invitation and, in 
1879, arrived in Tokio with a vast accumulation of 
music books, pianos, orchestral instruments, and other 
material. He had taken ample time to prepare for his 
work—his experience with the young Japanese having 
shown him just what would be useful. He played sev- 
eral instruments well, and all of them sufficiently to give 
instruction on them. From the imperial orchestra he 
selected players of stringed instruments and taught 
them to play the violin and the violoncello. He taught 
the flute players how to handle our flute, and so with 
the other instruments. 

Mr. Mason had discovered that the Japanese scale 
was similar to the Scotch pentatonic scale. So he gath- 
ered a number of Scotch songs and had the Japanese 
poets set patriotic words and poems of home and family 
to these melodies. He transcribed a large number of 
their favorite old songs into our notation and printed 
them in little Japanese schoolbooks, with Japanese 
words and our notes. He trained the teachers in the 
schools to teach these songs to their pupils, and encour- 
aged the children to sing the songs at home so that their 
parents also might learn them. 

The response to these efforts was magical. Every- 
where Mr. Mason was met with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The Japanese people called the new music the “Mason 
Song,” and it is known as such even to this day. An 
event of great historic significance was a reception at the 
Normal School at which Mr. Mason was presented to 
the empress, the first white man ever to be so signally 
honored. 

Mr. Mason had been in Japan about three years when 
he received word that his wife was seriously ill. He 
asked to be released from the remaining two years of 
his agreement so that he might go to her. Regretfully 
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His leave-taking was not- 
The emperor 


the request was granted. 
able. Honors were showered upon him. 
personally presented him with a magnificent portiere of 
woven silk and gold. With their customary thought- 
fulness the donors of his many gifts included with them 
the payment of duty into this country. It is interesting 
to know that these gifts formed the nucleus of the 
wonderful Japanese exhibit at the Boston Art Museum, 
to which they were loaned by Mr. Mason. 

Shortly after his return to this country, finding his 
wife restored to health, Mr. Mason toured the country 
to visit the cities where his books were taught and to 
stimulate music in the schools. My own memories of 
him date from this trip, for I was a boy in the seventh 
or eighth grade at the time. I can well remember him 
coming to our school. My father was principal of the 
school, and he had been a pupil in the schools of Louis- 
ville when, before the Civil War, Mr. Mason had been 
the music teacher there. We pupils were assembled in 
the chapel where we sang a number of songs under Mr. 
Mason’s leadership, and he told us marvelous stories 
about his experiences in Japan. 

My next contact with Mr. Mason was in the summer 
of 1894. I had taught music in the Louisville schools 
for a year and had discovered that there was much 
more to the job than I had suspected. So I went to 
Detroit to attend the sessions of the National Summer 
School, of which Mr. Mason was dean of the faculty. 
The school was sponsored by Ginn and Company, pub- 
lishers of Mr. Mason’s National Music Course, and was 
managed by C. C. Birchard. I had several letters to 
Mr. Mason, for the superintendent of schools in Louis- 
ville had been a school principal back when Mr. Mason 
taught there, and the president of the board had been a 
member of the board all those years. 

Mr. Mason was not very well at the time and he was 
busy with the school, but he greeted me cordially and 
invited me to lunch with him several times. The Sino- 
Japanese war was then in progress, and, like so many 
other Americans, I expressed the opinion that the great 
Chinese people would overwhelm the tiny island of 
Japan. Mr. Mason set me right, however, explaining to 
me the wonderful system of fortifications and the mar- 
velously disciplined and efficient army of Japan. His 
predictions of Japanese victory were fulfilled, as we ail 
know. 

Toward the close of the summer session Mr. Mason 
called me aside and proposed that I go east with him. 
He explained that he was to conduct a summer session 
in Boston and then would go to Maine to a village near 
his birthplace to hold a school for the rural teachers of 
that state. He wanted to train the teachers in the rural 
schools to teach music, drawing, and physical training. 
Naturally I was much pleased at the idea, but I ex- 
plained that the trip to Detroit had exhausted the slen- 
der savings of the previous year. So he suggested that 
I borrow the money from Mr. Birchard, repaying him 
as I drew my salary the next term. I have never been 
able to determine how much it was Mr. Birchard’s gen- 
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erosity and how much Mr. Mason’s influence that turned 
the trick. But the money was loaned me and I went 
east with Mr. Mason. 

That was a wonderful summer. 
Mason, working with him from morning until night, 
drinking in the inspiration of his great personality, and 
then listening to his inexhaustible stories and anecdotes 
of the world of music until bedtime. I followed his 
lessons and was allowed to help with some of the 
It was a summer of tremendous growth, and 


Living with Mr. 


classes. 
at its close the climax was capped when Mr. Mason 
showed me a letter from the Louisville school board, in 
reply to his request sent unknown to me, granting me 
leave of absence to visit schools throughout New Eng- 
land with Mr. Mason. We returned to Boston, leaving 
his family in Maine, and together kept house and spent 
our days in visiting schools and our nights in exploring 
his wonderful library of books on school music gathered 
from all parts of the world. When I finally was obliged 
to leave him to go back to my work in Louisville, he 
added another wonderful surprise. He asked me to 
collaborate with him in a series of music books he was 
preparing for the use of rural schools. 

Of course I was extremely appreciative of this evi- 
dence of regard and confidence. So for the next few 
years we worked together on these books. Associated 
with us was Fred H. Butterfield, supervisor of music 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, the father of our own 
Walter H. Butterfield. Walter can well remember those 
days, too, for I was often guest in his home, working 
with his father. 

Mr. Mason did not live to see the completion of this 
work. He died in 1896. And, pathetically, he died on 
the very day the Japanese ambassador at Washington 
was on his way to the little Maine village of Buckfield 
to express to Mr. Mason the gratitude of the empire of 
Japan and to carry out the instructions of his emperor 
to award to Mr. Mason the decoration of the Fourth 
Class of the Order of the Sacred Treasure, the highest 
rank which a foreigner can attain in Japan. In the war just 
won by Japan, the soldiers in the field and the people 
in their homes, singing the songs of country and fireside 
which Mason had taught them, showed a morale never 
before known in the land. The songs had inspired new 
courage and fortitude. And a great empire acknowl- 
edged its debt to a simple music teacher. 

Unfortunately the Order could not be transferred to 
Mr. Mason’s descendants but had to be returned to 
Japan at his death. But the ambassador gave the family 
a photograph of the Order and presented them with 
two wonderful cloisonné vases of fabulous worth. For 
many years these were on display in the Boston Art 
Museum, prominent: among its Japanese treasures. 

Years went by and the great World War ravished the 
earth. Japan sided with the Allies. But among the 
problems pressing the empire was that of financial ex- 
change with this country. So a finance commission was 
sent to our country to discuss all such subjects with our 
government and with our leaders in finance. It was a 
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matter of the gravest concern that satisfactory under- 
standings be reached, so the very best brains of the em- 
pire were selected to represent them in conferring with 
our people. The head of the commission was the great 
financier and leader of Japanese thought, Baron Tana- 
taro Megata. 

During those years I was teaching at Northwestern 
University. When the commission reached Chicago I 
called the secretary and asked for an appointment with 
Baron Megata. I was asked to come to see him the 
following Sunday morning. I did so and spent the whole 
forenoon with him. He was the musical young Japanese 
student who had exchanged music lessons with Mr. 
Mason in Boston years before. He knew who I was 
through letters from Mr. Mason’s family, with whom 
he had always kept up a cordial correspondence. 

We talked over numerous things — Mr. Mason and 
lis family, his experiences in Japan, the great service 
he had rendered, and the present state of music in the 
Here Baron Megata said something so sig- 
teacher 


empire, 


nificant that every American school music 


should know it. 

\fter Mr. Mason returned to America from Japan, 
said Baron Megata, the government looked about to 
course of time an eminent 
But his attitude toward 


find a successor. In the 
German musician was engaged. 
the function of music in the empire differed funda- 
mentally from that of Mr. Mason. He at once insti- 
tuted the Ueno Academy of Music at Tokio, and began 
a search for talented young musicians to train them in 
art music. In all these years, said Baron Megata, only 
a handful of real artists had been developed; most of 
the students were sincere, but according to the best 
European standards, they were seldom more than me- 
In the meantime, music among the people 
Instead of 


diocre. 
throughout the land had degenerated sadly. 
the fine old folk songs and simple songs of the people, 
Western music had become synonymous with jazz. The 


splendid powers of music which Mr. Mason had re- 
vealed were dissipated and lost ; little remained but what 
was weak, trivial, and often vulgar. 

Baron Megata was distressed at this situation. He 
felt that the people needed music, that it could help to 
elevate their lives in peace as well as it had in war. So 
he had determined that as soon as the World War was 
ended he would ask his emperor to relieve him of the 
burden of his work in finance, and permit him to devote 
himself to resurrecting the spirit of the Mason Song. 

| was deeply impressed with this message. Here, if 
ever in my life, I saw that music had a vital place in 
human life and conduct and spiritual uplift. I saw the 
mission of school music and the need for deep under- 
standing and devotion among its leaders. I felt a new 
significance in my calling. 

In the course of time, Baron Megata showed that he 
remembered our meeting by sending me an autographed 
copy of the English translation of his commission re- 
port. But I waited in vain to hear that his wish to 
undertake the mission of music among his people was 
being fulfilled. The years went by and I had no way 
of knowing what was happening. 

And then, in 1926, my friend, Charles E. Griffith, of 
Silver Burdett Company, left on a trip to the Philip- 

He was to go through Japan on his way 
So I gave him a letter of introduction to 
Baron Megata. I knew that he would be glad to meet 
this great man, and I felt, too, that Baron Megata would 
be pleased to know Charlie and to hear something of 
what was going on musically here in this country. When 
Mr. Griffith reached Tokio, he asked a Japanese noble- 
man with whom he was on terms of friendship to pre- 
sent his letter of introduction to Baron Megata and ar- 
range a meeting. Word was returned begging Mr. 
Griffith to excuse the baron from receiving him per- 
sonally. He was very sick. The following day Baron 


Megata died. 


pine Islands. 
to Manila. 


Jim's Birthright 


rT xp he works as hard at it—drives himself—as if 

A he were making big money out of it!” The 
r was a well-dressed, middle-aged gentleman, pos- 
He was my 


spe ake 
sibly a cashier at the First National Bank. 
friend’s neighbor. “Ever since Jim was in high school 
he has known just what he wanted to do and nothing 
could swing him from it. Sculpturing is not a voca- 
he can’t make a living at it, but he won’t do any- 
Jim 


tion 
thing else ”’ His voice trailed off hopelessly. 
might just as well have chosen to cut out paper dolls 
for the rest of his life. My friend shook his head as 
the father departed. “Jim’s is a great talent,” he said, 
“he will leave the world something besides a bank ac- 
count.” 

‘As if he were making big money out of it!” What 


Here 


is the spokesman of our titme, an apparently cultured, 


a commentary on the ideals of our civilization. 


middle-class gentleman, perfectly sincere in his astonish- 
ment that anyone should think of “working hard—driv- 
ing himself” at anything except the accumulation of a 
pile of green strips of paper—symbols of wealth. 

Suddenly I wanted to know Jim, who knew that life 
was measured in living, not in dollars, who was driven 
by the seed to create something beautiful, not by the 
desire for stocks and bonds, who was relentless in his 
own self-criticism, continually striving for unattainable 
perfection—because he had to, to live. 

Suddenly I was not concerned about the “threats to 
our national security which would wipe out all individual 
initiative.” If one Jim under our system had refused 
to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage, there must 
be many more, and no social organization, nor organized 
propaganda, can suppress their ideals and achievements 


even to the end. MAX T. KRONE 
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Are We Vulnerable? 


UDGING from the contents of the Advisory Council Bulletin of the Music 
Teachers National Association, one of the livest questions before the music 
teachers of the country is the relation of the private teacher and his product 

to the public schools. A summary of the reports received from many state 
associations shows that certification and school credits for applied music provide 
the main problem of the great majority of states reporting. As a part of this 
agitation, and possibly as a cause of it, there seems to be in some quarters a 
growing animosity toward the school musician and a clearer outlining of the 
limits of the latter’s activities. In certain places this is evidenced by restrictions 
on radio performances of school music groups by the Musicians Union; the 
forced discontinuance of elementary school piano classes through pressure upon 
boards of education by private teacher groups; the legal restrictions upon private 
teaching by holders of school teaching credentials; prohibition of school music 
performances outside school premises; the difficulties encountered by a recent 
convention of the Music Teachers National Association. 


This opposition no doubt has been intensified by the serious economic 
distress which the private teacher and the professional musician have experienced 
during the past few years. Figures compiled by the American Federation of 
Musicians indicate that at present the number of union musicians employed 
by radio studios is steadily dropping. That all of this constitutes a serious threat 
to present school music activities is beyond question. Organized labor is 
conscious of its strength and legislators seem to be very sensitive to its voice. 
Let us recognize the danger and consider the situation. 


First in order should be a search for weak places in our own position. Some 
pertinent questions present themselves. Has school music expanded beyond its 
proper sphere? Are we doing things not strictly educational, but rather on the 
side of commercial entertainment? In our zeal to make all the people musical 
and provide equality of musical opportunity, have we trespassed upon the 
private teacher’s field and seriously restricted his ability to provide a livelihood 
for himself and his family? Have we exploited our positions as part of an 
institution firmly entrenched in the affections of the American people, using 
that support to the detriment of others without such financial and political 
backing? Have we been overzealous in establishing professional standards to 
the extent of pulling music work out of line with other educational activities? 
Have we failed in sympathy toward those whose work we have supplanted in 
the community? Until we can answer these and other equally serious questions 
in the negative we should be conscious of holding a highly vulnerable post. 


CHARLES M. DENNIS 
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The John Adams Musicales 


DWIGHT W. LOTT 
Assistant Principal, Head of Music Department, John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


T WAS a twilight recital. Window shades were drawn 
] and the auditorium was lighted only by small bracket 
lamps on the side walls. The large spotlights in the bal- 
cony and projection booth were not used to illuminate 
the stage. Instead, each of the seven musical numbers 
had its own combination of footlights and small over- 
head spots, depending upon the number of performers 
and their locations on the stage. Adequate lighting, but 
artistic, too. A complete stagecraft crew was on duty. 
The November musicale was presented by the music 
department of John Adams High School, Cleveland, at 
3:15 o’clock on the afternoon of November 7, 1934. 


There were door attendants, program distributors, 
and uniformed ushers. The programs were printed, not 
mimeographed. At the top of the program was a small 
diagram picture of a harpist at her instrument, the per- 
manent symbol of the series of musicales being inaugur- 
ated. Admission was free. 


Soloists, accompanists, and ensembles had _ been 
coached on entrances, stage poise, bows, and exits. They 
were to conduct themselves as concert artists in these 
matters. They were to prepare their numbers thor- 
oughly and perform them accordingly. Although their 
appearances were to be formal they were not to sup- 
press the warmth of personality sincerely projected 
across the footlights. Concert graciousness? Yes. The 
pose of affectedness? No. Above all, everything must 
be done in good taste. 

In a pre-curtain speech the first volunteer audience 
of seven hundred was told that the recital was just that 
and in no sense another amateur show with its attendant 
informality. Absolute courtesy to performers and lis- 
teners was requested. The further suggestion was made 
that the concert courtesy standards of Severance Hall, 
home of The Orchestra, not too 
high for John Adams musicales. No encores would 
be permitted but polite applause was welcomed. In case 
a number were splendidly done, the performer would 
be permitted to return to the stage for a special bow if 
the applause were prolonged, and for a highly superior 
performance a second return to the stage for recognition 
would be sanctioned. After that, the curtain. As we 
have watched audience reaction during the entire series 
of musicales, as indicated by length of applause for each 
number, we have been delightfully impressed by the al- 
most unerring accuracy of music appreciation judgment 
exhibited by our young people. 


Cleveland were 


Considerable attention is given to program building 
to get an attractive balance between vocal and instru- 
mental numbers and between solos and large and small 
ensembles. This requires some long-time planning. A 
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pupil may appear only once as a soloist but an unlimited 
number of times as a member of any number of en- 
sembles. A first division, Greater Cleveland contest, or 
national contest, winner is given an ‘introduction of 
honor when appearing subsequently at a musicale. These 
special occasions have included our national contest, first 
division winners such as symphony orchestra, concert 
band, ensembles, and soloists. On each program appear 
adult guest artists of distinction. Our music theory 
classes have contributed one original piano solo, one ar- 
rangement of violin solo for string quartet, and some 
miscellaneous transcriptions and obbligati. Other orig- 
inal numbers are in preparation. It is interesting to 
watch pupils make the transition from the dramatic 
style to the concert style when presenting excerpts from 
operettas which they have given. All vocal numbers and 
most instrumental solos are memorized. 


The voluntary attendance has varied . om four to 
eight hundred. The school enrollment is thirty-one hun- 
dred. Being given after school the musicales must com- 
pete with the usual club activities, an extensive program 
of intramural athletics, and the natural tendency to leave 
after the last bell. Faculty members, parents of per- 
formers, other adult friends of the school, and music 
pupils from six contributing junior high schools are 
found in the audiences. There is no special attempt to 
urge attendance by pupils who are not ready for this 
type of recital. There is need of musical missionary 
work among such pupils but our musicales are not pre- 
sented with this in mind. Yes, we indorse “Every 
child for music,” but add paraphrastically, “Not the 
same music for every child.” 


The publicity consists of a brief notice in the school 
daily bulletin which is read in home rooms, a special 
advance article in the school paper, and a copy of the 
printed program on a small easel placed on the stage 
of a miniature of our auditorium stage. The prosce- 
nium, curtains, and stage proper have been reproduced 
accurately and artistically as to scale, design, and color. 
The miniature stage is thirty-four inches in length and 
has a height of twenty-six inches. Bearing the printed 
program, it is placed in an exhibition case in the main 
corridor two days before the musicale is to be given. 
Each musicale is given the name of the month in which 
it is presented. 


Enough description has been given to sketch the pic- 
ture. Very few new ideas are involved. There may be 
some uniqueness in the organization of detail and the 
focussing of so many concurrent features on an activity. 
Since these things are not actually the music, is there 
justification for the time and thought given to the physi- 
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cal setup, the problem of program building, the cultiva- 
tion of audience courtesy, efficient means of publicity, 
effective coaching devices for the improvement of public 
performance, and so on? 

I do not oppose the idea of objectives. Their listing 
in a program of wise planning is logical. Yet, when a 
person of keen intellect, sincere purpose, broad training, 
and varied contact with life attempts the integration of 
the whole gamut of worthy attainments in a given field 
inte compact statements, their very quality of all-in- 
clusiveness is apt to make them too general to be of 
much value. What was a magnificent picce of thinking 
and writing may turn out to be almost impossible read- 
ing. When one attempts to apply a list of these mighty 
statements to his daily work and at the same time keep 
his feet on the ground, he feels the desirability of being 
a centipede. He is put somewhat in the position of the 
rider who attempted to ride his horse in all directions 
at once. I have sometimes wondered whether Beet- 
hoven’s “Eroica” was not written as an eternal monument 
to such centipedal and polydirectional efforts of pur- 
poseful music educators. 

Those wishing to do so may write their own objec- 
tives to fit the series of musicales herein described. We 
shall be content to offer briefly four considerations 
which prompted our action in beginning and sustaining 
them. 

First, there is the amazing progress made by high 
school music students in recent years during which the 
music-as-a-frill notion has experienced a notable decline. 
The performances of our better choirs, bands, orches- 
tras, ensembles, and soloists are no longer to be endured 
as juvenile imperfections; they are highly enjoyable re- 
gardless of label. School music instruction has improved. 
The music curriculum has been enriched. The better 
radio programs are making their contribution. Festivals 
are good and contests are even better for raising the 
standards of achievement. And now national vocal con- 
tests arrive on the scene. We shall appraise the initial 
outcomes of regional contests with eager interest. “Time 
marches on” and so does American musical youth! 

During the week of January 11, 1937, fifteen thousand 
pupils of Greater Cleveland went to Severance Hall to 
hear the Cleveland Orchestra in five children’s and three 
young people’s concerts. This occurred again in April. 
Our young people are not only performing and listening 
to fine music; they are thinking music. It was most 
interesting to hear members of our school orchestra dis- 
cussing the last young people’s concert they heard at 
Severance Hall: “Is Honegger’s Pacific 231 music or 
noise?” There were both conservatives and moderns in 
the group. “To identify the pranks of Till Eulenspiegel 
was easy enough, but what about Strauss’ treatment of 
his material to get the effects produced and how well did 
the first chair men do their parts? Was the influence of 
the composer’s father as a horn virtuoso reflected in 
parts of the composition? What types of orchestral 
finesse did the orchestra have to possess in order to do 
the Haydn ‘Surprise Symphony’ so well?” Recently I 
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overheard some pupils comparing Chabrier’s Espana, 
Dvorak’s Carneval, Goldmark’s Sakuntala, and Berlioz’ 
Roman Carnival: “Which is the best contest piece, 
which is best for program music, which requires the 
most virtuosity, which has the most meat of composi- 
tion, which requires the most completely balanced full 
orchestra?” These typical discussions exhibited elements 
of immaturity of idea and expression, of course, but 
when, for example, we contrast them with the adult 
music appreciation club member’s achievement in pass- 
ing the blindfold test of distinguishing between tonal 
qualities of the viola and oboe (no offense intended), 
we have a basis for saying that our young people have 
wonderful opportunities and are making real progress 
in-music. In making provision, then, for these musicales 
as described, the school administrator implies his aware- 
ness of this splendid progress and is actually attempting 
to “keep up with the class.” 

Secondly, we consider some phases of a steadily grow- 
ing music department. During several semesters preced- 
ing the fall of 1934, new music courses were being 
added, music was placed on a credit-toward-graduation 
basis, a contest winning orchestra was enlisting the in- 
terest of school and community, attractive complete band 
uniforms were purchased, glee clubs were retained but 
the better voices were brought together in a choral club 
for which higher standards were set, elementary and 
junior high schools were sending on pupils with better 
music training, and the school administration gave help- 
ful support. The usual school opportunities for public 
pupil performance had become inadequate on account of 
the increased enrollment in music courses. This inade- 
quacy affected the individual pupil in glee club, choral 
club, orchestra, or band to a rather slight extent—he 
simply performed in a larger unit—but many ambitious 
solo and ensemble performers were not being given a 
chance to exhibit their wares and develop through the 
preparatory practice and self-discipline incident thereto. 
Furthermore, the larger units can always use the benefits 
of the added training which pupils acquire through solo 
and ensemble work. It is a challenging cycle. 

At present, all music classes meet daily except glee 
club which meets three days each week. The vocal 
teacher has two choral clubs, three glee clubs, a voice 
culture class, and a vocal ensemble class which is di- 
vided into the usual small ensembles. The schedule of 
the latter is elastic but a typical week’s work may con- 
sist of three days of separate ensemble work in differ- 
ent rooms, one day of listening to all ensembles with 
criticism by the teacher and pupils, and a fifth day on 
which all join to form a small choir. The instrumental 
teacher devotes half his time to a nearby junior high 
school, giving the remainder to our symphony orchestra, 
concert band, and second band. The theory teacher gives 
one-year courses in solfeggio, music history and appre- 
ciation, harmony, and advanced theory consisting of 
orchestration and creative writing. He also conducts a 
class in piano ensemble. Another interesting cycle con- 
sists of the musicianship carried by pupils from their 
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theory work back to their vocal and instrumental groups. 
All work in the foregoing courses receives credit. At 
present there are 942 enrollments in music classes, a 
pupil being enrolled in band, for example, counting as 
one enrollment. There is also an extensive program of 
extracurricular music activities. So our musicales have 
provided a needed additional recital outlet particularly 
for ensembles, soloists, and accompanists. 

The third consideration involves the obvious element 
of motivation. It is not surprising that pupils consider 
it a signal honor to appear on a musicale program. They 
have learned that their audience consists principally of 
other pupils who are trying to achieve in music and are 
vitally interested in public performance. They know 
their audience will be friendly yet extremely critical and 
therefore appreciative in the fullest sense. Of course, 
they are happy to appear at school assemblies and on 
other school programs where the audience is a cross- 
sectional one of the student body, and usually a larger 
one, but a musicale,—“Well, that’s different,” they say. 
Even higher standards of 
musicianship have been reached. 12A’s, 
graduated in June, appeared as soloists during the spring 


Traditions have evolved. 


Some who 
They were in the audience as 10b’s 
One of them 


series of recitals. 
on the afternoon of November 7, 1934. 
had been working on Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor since 
the September before. It was scheduled for presenta- 
tion at the June musicale with accompaniment by full 
symphony orchestra. A violinist who had been studying 
the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole for a year, presented that 
work in May. In the spring of 1936, a pupil who had 
been given leading parts in the annual play, operetta, 
and amateur shows asked permission to sing at a musi- 
cale. He was told frankly that his voice was good, but 
not good enough. He reappeared in September report- 
ing private voice lessons during the summer and a de- 
termination to “make the grade.” And he did. Briefly, 
his recital performance in January was so splendid that 
he was given a place of honor on his commencement 
program two weeks later. As luck would have it, the 
commencement photographer unknowingly snapped the 
official picture while this lad was singing his solo. The 


Cleve- 
included 


John Adams entries in the Greater 
land instrumental 
thirty-eight soloists, selected from about one hundred 
aspirants in our school auditions, and thirteen ensem- 
bles. The musicales provided some of the motivation 
involved in the preceding typical examples. 

Our fourth underlying consideration has to do with 


audience courtesy. This seems to be a floor-show age 


past 
solo and ensemble contest 


and I have no serious quarrel with people who desire 
to use certain types of musical performance as atmos- 
phere while they eat, engage in conversation, read, or 
play ping-pong. It is possible to smile with the musical 
joker who claims that a fetching rendition of Saint- 
Saens’ “The Swan” is an aesthetic concomitant to his 
tub bath. But I am puzzled when I| observe supposedly 
well-bred people engage in handiwork and/or carry on 
a loquacious obbligato while an admittedly first-class lec- 
turer is on the stand. The fact that such a triadic act of 
digit, tongue, and ear may be a possible feat for some 
persons does not alter the element of rudeness. It makes 
a side show out of the main attraction! Assuming there 
are thousands of people who do not know the difference. 
between a swing concoction and a Bach invention, how 
can musical (?) people play games or converse inces- 
santly while Franck’s D Minor Symphony, for example, 
takes second (if any) place via the radio? The kind of 
attention accorded this type of radio program may be 
indicative of whether people are “musical” or musical. 
They should either silence the radio and play the games 
or give the great Belgian, and themselves, a chance. In 
other words, we should make ample provision for the 
performance of truly fine music under ideal conditions 
of audience courtesy. 

These musicales represent one attempt to do this for 
young people at an impressionable age. John Adams is 
a three-year senior high school and eight musicales are 
given each year. Thus, through this avenue, a pupil may 
have twenty-four experiences in which he adjusts him- 
self to the simple courtesies of the concert hall. These 
and other means of similar training undoubtedly help to 
produce worthy music citizens. 





Symphony Orchestra of John Adams High School, Cleveland, Amos Wesler 
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Conductor. 
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Some Essentials of Choral Sin Ine 


HOLLIS DANN 


Professor Emeritus of Education, New York University 


HE QUALITY of ensemble singing and playing is 
Bana upon three factors: (1) The quality and 
condition of the instruments; (2) The power and skill 
of the singers and players to manipulate their instru- 
ments , and (3) The conductor. 

The quality and condition of the instruments of the 
band and orchestra are ensured by the manufacturer and 
the caretaker. A superior instrument in good condition 
Skill in 


Private 


is a matter of initial cost and intelligent care. 
playing the instrument is the principal problem. 
or class instruction and experience in ensemble playing 
are prerequisites for membership in the advanced band 
and orchestra. Thus, two of the three principal problems 
of the band and orchestra are partially solved at the 
beginning. 

The chorus situation is quite different. Although good 
voices are plentiful in every school system and in every 
college, under present conditions they must be admitted 
to the glee club and a cappella choir with little or no 
previous training. A large proportion of the singers 
must learn to use their “instruments” after they enter 
the chorus. 

The singer has two languages to master—music and 
text—while the instrumentalist has but one. The chorus 
has all the problems of diction, which are numerous, 
varied, and difficult. The charm of singing is largely 
dependent upon distinct articulation of consonants, 
purity of vowels, and naturalness of pronunciation, 
which must become habitual before they are useful. In 
a well-codrdinated curriculum many of these essential 
vocal habits would be acquired in other than the music 
classes: correct posture, deep breathing, and flexibility 
in the health education courses; articulation, pronuncia- 
tion, and purity of vowels in English ard public speaking 
Under present conditions, little practical help 
is received from these sources. Most of the necessary 
training must be given by the choral conductor. This 
situation places an almost impossible task upon the con- 
ductor and the chorus. 

A solution may be found in the introduction of voice 
classes in the senior high schogls and-eolleges paralleling 
the instrumental classes for the study of band and or- 
chestra ioransantas A comparatively few cities, typical 
of which are Buffalo, Rochester, Providence, and Kansas 
Cit’. are demonstrating the great value and possibilities 
of voice classes in the high school. A growing number 
of colleges are also proving the demand for, and the 
practical benefits of, voice classes. e crying need is 
for adequately trained voice teachers. 

A partial solution is found in daily rehearsals of the 
a cappella choir or glee club, with full scholastic credit. 
This arrangement provides adequate time for voice train- 


classes. 
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ing, diction, and other essentials, and is an effective sub- 
stitute for the voice class, provided, of course, the 
conductor is a capable vocal teacher. While this plan 
takes care of the choir and glee club, it limits voice 
training to members of the choral organizations—an 
unfortunate and deplorable situation. 

Here let me pay tribute to the splendid results attained 
by the selective choral organizations representing the 
high schools and colleges. The steadily rising standards 
which these organizations are setting augur well for the 
future of choral singing in the United States. The 
superior quality of an increasing number of these choirs 
seems to me the outstanding choral achievement of the 





present decade. If space permitted, I would like to 
mention in detail the excellent singing heard during the 
past few weeks at the meetings of the Sectional Con- 
ferences held in Columbia, Tulsa, Minneapolis, and 
Buffalo. 

It must be said, however, that we have a long way 
to go before we can hope to reach the desired goal] Most 
of the choirs lack one vital element essential to highly 
superior singing. This is not surprising because the 
conditioning of the voices, the learning of the music, 
the mastering of the technical difficulties—all the many 
details that are essential to a smooth-functioning vocal 
ensemble—naturally absorb the time and effort of the 
conductor and the chorus. It must be admitted also, 
that a large proportion of the choral conductors in the 
schools are not at present equipped to give to their 
singers the necessary artistic training and experience 
which they need and must have if our choral organiza- 
tions are to reach the artistic goal which we all hope 


they will attain. 

{Speaking specifically, most of our school choirs, in- 
cluding many of the best, are strikingly deficient in the 
following vital, all-important elements of singing: 
(1) the spiritual; (2) the emotional; (3) the imagina- 
tive; (4) the inspirational. Many technically proficient 
choirs show no evidence of having given a thought to 
the spiritual side of singing. The eyes, the faces, the 
tone quality of the typical choir prove beyond question 
the absence of emotional reaction to words and music. 

During an intensely interesting correspondence with 
the late Daniel Protheroe concerning the adjudication of 
choral singing, he wrote at length concerning the vital 
importance of the emotional element. Speaking of a 
certain internationally famous choir, he expressed great 
respect and admiration for their singing, which disclosed 
beautiful tone, perfect blend and balance, exquisite 
phrasing, almost faultless diction and intonation. “But,” 
he said, “their singing never stirs me emotionally, never 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-THREE 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


IX. 


A PERFORMANCE SCORE WITH PHRASING SCORE FOR THE VIOLIN’ 


HE ORDINARY musical score is a cue conveying basic 
"Baa from the composer to the performer. 
\s an artist, the performer gives his interpretation of 
this score. The performance score is a graphical rep- 
resentation showing the character of the performance 
in minute detail. Figure 1 is an example of a perform- 
ance score for violin. 

On the basis of the original measurements from 
which the performance score is drawn in compact and 
generalized form, a variety of more detailed and specific 
scores may be drawn. What these special scores shall 
be depends upon the character of the features studied. 
In this article I shall assume that the question is, How 
did Menuhin phrase his interpretation in the selection 
for which the performance score is given in Figure 1? 
In Figure 2 the phrasing score shows graphically to 
the eye in condensed and quantitative form exactly how 
the artist phrased his interpretation. In answering our 
question we must make continuous cross reference to 
the two pictures. 

We know that every element in the interpretation can 
be expressed in four terms, namely, pitch, time, inten- 
sity, and timbre, as expressed respectively by frequency, 
duration, amplitude and wave form in the photograph 
of the sound waves. The score before us represents 
the first three of these factors in detail. While the 
fourth factor, timbre, was recorded in the original, that 
element is too complicated to be represented in these 
simplified scores. We know that timbre is an exceed- 
ingly important factor in phrasing; but in the interest 
of economy we must leave it out of consideration in the 
present illustrations. 

To aid the reader in answering our question from 
these scores let us consider the first few notes as a 
sample of reading of the two scores. 

The first note is played .05 of a tone sharp and the 
tie which follows is played in true pitch. There is a 
fairly even pitch vibrato in the sustained tone of the 
tied notes, about .2 of a whole tone step in extent and 
at the rate of a little over six pulsations per second. 
The first short note was comparatively strong, being 10 
decibels above the average intensity of the selection as 
a whole. The intensity dropped immediately in the tie 
to 4 decibels above average in a gradual decrescendo. 
There are traces of the intensity vibrato in about half 
of the sustained tone. The first note was overheld .2 
second. The tied notes were overheld about .06 second. 
Then follows the pause for which we record only the 

1 This article is based upon the studies of violin playing by Arnold M. Small, 


P iblished in the University of Iowa Studies in the Psychology of Music, Vol- 
umn IV 
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duration. The phrasing score shows that this pause was 
overheld .2 second. 

Treating the next five notes as a unit, we find a 
characteristic pitch performance for rapid movement in 
that there is never any even pitch on any one of the 
notes, but there is a rapid glide on a vibrato which 
passes through the true pitch at some point. This is 
rather strange in view of the fact that we hear the 
intervals played with considerable precision of intona- 
tion. We can only make an approximate location of 
the pitch for each note as is done in the phrasing score, 
where the first note is regarded as .2 sharp, the second 



























































Figure 1 

‘“‘Tzigane’’ by Ravel, as played by Yehudi Menuhin, without accompaniment. 
Victor Record 8079A. In this performance score, the actual phrasing of the 
notes which are interpolated is shown as to pitch, intensity, and time. The 
upper score is for pitch, the lower for intensity. The dots indicate tenths of a 
second in time, the light bars seconds, and the heavy short bar a measure. 
The space for pitch is in semitones and for intensity each horizont.1 space repre- 
sents 5 decibels (a decibel being approximately a just noticeable difference). 
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Figure 2 

intensity, and temporal deviations for the ‘‘Tzigane’’ (Ravel) as played by 
Menuhin. Successive notes are shown on the abscissa. For pitch, units on the 
ordinate represent .1 tone, and the zero point indicates exact intonation in the 
tempered scale. The circles mark the mean pitch level of successive notes. For 
intensity, units on the ordinate represent 1 decibel and the zero point indicates 
the mean intensity for successive notes. For duration, units on the ordinate 
represent .1 second and the zero point indicates exact distribution of time 
throughout a measure in accordance with the score. The dotted line indicates 
temporal overholding (+), or underholding (—) of successive notes. 


Pitch, 


as .15 sharp, the third as in true pitch, the fourth as .1 
of a tone sharp, and the fifth as .1 of a tone flat. 


The intensity pattern for the same group shows an 
element of vivacity in its zigzag, starting 3 decibels be- 
low average with a dip in the middle. This gives a 
peculiar effect of a primary accent in the beautiful 
figure which ties the two measures together. The short 
pause is again overheld .15 second. After this pause, 
during which the sound does not completely die out, the 
pitch glides with precision from the first to the second 
note, the first being regarded as slightly sharp and the 
second in true pitch. For these two notes, the intensity 
is above average and with little change. The pause 
which follows is nearly right in metronomic time. 

The next two notes are played decidedly sharp, with 
a wide sweep from 10 decibels down to 1 decibel above 
average in intensity. The following pause is slightly 
underheld. 

Treating the next eight notes as a group we observe 
a definite figure in deviations of pitch, intensity, and 
time. Dynamically, that represents a sharp drop from 
the previous two notes. Some degree of similarity be- 
tween the pattern for time and intensity is observable. 


This is enough to show how these observable scores 
may be read together so as to give us a detailed insight 
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into the nature of the phrasing. The musician will read 
much more into the picture than is here given in words. 
The essential fact is that we have an exact record of 
the way in which this artist phrased in terms of three 
or four media with which the violinist works. 

What the student of music shall get out of this de- 
pends on what he wants to know, e. g., in Figure 2, the 
graph is in the tempered scale based on metronomic 
time and, while no claim is made for measure of abso- 
lute loudness because the photograph was made from 
a phonograph record, the relative changes in the in- 
tensity of the tone represented are reliable. 


The reader may ask, e. g., How would the player 
augment or diminish an interval so as to approach more 
closely to the natural scale or the Pythagorean scale? 
What other types of tendency tones in the lowering or 
raising of pitch does he exhibit? Which deviations are 
errors? When he plays with the vibrato, what is the 
mean pitch? What degree of precision in pitch intona- 
tion does he reach? What are his characteristic forms 
of portamento? How are intervals reached in the most 
rapid passages ? 

On the dynamic and the temporal side, we may ask 
how loud did he play? How well did he control his 
intensity? What is the intensity pattern for the primary 
accent, the secondary accent, and the unaccented note in 
the measure? What is the dynamic pattern of each 
phrase as a whole? How does the dynamic pattern 
cooperate with or oppose the pitch pattern or the time 
pattern? How is rhythm established through accent? 
What is the temporal rhythm pattern? What are the 
phrasing patterns of tempo? In what respect are pitch, 
time, and intensity repeated in two phrases? 

This is coming down to “brass tacks.” It is bringing 
the study of phrasing into the open in permanent form 
where we can make exact analyses. It is from studies 
of this kind that principles of phrasing, so universally 
practiced but so little known and understood, may be 
organized and explained. 

What does this have to do with public school music? 
Primarily this: The student of the psychology of music 
in the future will understand how principles of phrasing 
may be studied scientifically. There will gradually be 
at his command a system of principles of phrasing which 
he can understand because he is familiar with the fac- 
tors involved. It will make him a critical listener so 
that he will hear elements of phrasing which have passed 
unrecognized before. He will have a conception of 
norms of precision, principles of artistic license, and the 
comfortable feeling that skill in phrasing need not re- 
main a mysterious art. 





{Nore: In a series of reports from the laboratory-studio for the Psychology of 
Music, Carl E. Seashore has presented to Journat readers specimens of scientific 
findings dealing with various phases of the psychology of music. Appearing in 
the October issue of the Journat will be the tenth in the series, which will 
deal with the prcblem of the tempered scale as opposed to the natural scale 
and others. Beginning in March, 1936, successive issues of the Journat have 
carried articles on the following subjects: (1) Pitch Intonation in Singing; (2) 
Approaches to the Experimental Psychology of Music; (3) Quality of Tone: 
Timbre; (4) Quality of Tone: Sonance; (5) Measurement of Musical Talent: 
The Eastman Experiment; (6) The Vibrato: What Is It?; (7) The Vibrato: 
What Makes It Good or Bad?; (8) The Vibrato: How Can We Approach an 
Ideal Vibrato? } 
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Musical Offerings in Figh School 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 


HE NUMBER and kind of experiences in music pro- 
“T vided by different schools will vary greatly—more, 
probably, than in the case of any other subject. (Prac- 
tically all schools, no matter how small, offer at least 
one unit of algebra, one or two of history, and three or 
four of English. But by no means all even of the larger 
schools allow credit in music to the extent of even a 
single unit.) At the other extreme are to be found schools 
that offer so many courses in music that if a pupil took 
them all he would have no time for anything else. Just 
which music courses are indispensable, which others are 
desirable, and, finally, which ones may be provided by a 
school that wishes to present a complete bill of fare— 
about these and many other similar matters there is at 
present no agreement among educators. And the amount 
of credit to be allowed toward graduation in the case 
of any given pupil—this too is a moot question. Some 
schools give two units of credit (of the 15 or 16 re- 
quired for graduation) for work in music—but no more. 
Others allow three or four—or even five, six, seven, or 
eight units. The average is probably three or four, this 
enabling the pupil to earn approximately one fourth of 
all his credits in music if he chooses to do so. 


The Gamut of Musical Offerings 

As to the types of courses to be offered, this will 
depend on the size of the school, the number of teach- 
ers, local financial conditions, community interest in 
music, and the like. In the case of the small, three- 
teacher school, often the only feasible offerings are a 
chorus or a glee club and a nondescript orchestra. But 
in the larger schools with a thousand pupils—or five 
thousand—the number and the variety of music courses 
are sometimes bewildering. Let us begin by listing all 
the possible musical offerings that any school could con- 
ceivably provide and then select from these a few that 
seem indispensable in the case of even the smallest 
schools, and a larger number that ought to be provided 
by any school that wishes to be considered at all high- 
grade in its music department. The list that appears 
below contains all the courses that the authors feel will 


probably ever be included in a high school curriculum ; 
and as a matter of fact, all of these are to be found in 
some schools. They are divided into three groups for 
convenience of reference. 


The Smallest Schools 


It will be noted that each course in the list below 
has a small number in parentheses following it. This 
number is intended to convey the opinion of the authors 
with regard to the feasibility of, and probable demand 
for, the different types of work, (1) indicating the 
easiest courses to present, and (3) the most difficult. 

In the smallest schools—which often have less than 
fifty pupils and only three teachers—the problem is 
acute. In such a case there may be a music supervisor 
in the town, this teacher doing what he can with both 
vocal and instrumental music in grades, junior high 
school, and senior high school. Sometimes this music 
supervisor works on a circuit and spends only a part 
of his time in this particular village—perhaps two days. 
Occasionally one of the three high school teachers knows 
something about music and can take charge of band or 
glee clubs. But facilities for high school music are 
drastically limited and the question is: What musical 
offerings are indispensable ? 

Of course the answer to the above question will de- 
pend to a certain extent on what the teaching force is 
prepared to offer, so the musical offerings will vary 
somewhat in different situations. But the authors feel 
that even in a small school an attempt ought to be made 
to provide the following: (1) boys’ glee club; (2) girls’ 
glee club; (3) music assembly ; (4) orchestra, (5) credit 
for private study—probably under a teacher who is not 
a member of the faculty. In some schools, in addition 
to these, a mixed chorus will be feasible. We suggest 
orchestra rather than band because with a piano and a 
half dozen orchestral instruments a reasonably interest- 
ing musical effect may be secured almost immediately ; 
whereas in the case of a band there must be at least 
from sixteen to twenty players if the result is to be even 
fairly satisfactory. Of course the teacher will work 














e- —— oie neni — 
List of Possible Music Courses in High School 
VOCAL INSTRUMENTAL MISCELLANEOUS 
Voice classes (2-3) Elementary band (2) Elementary music appreciation (2) 
Boys’ glee club (1) Advanced band (2) Advanced appreciation and history (3) 
Girls’ glee club (1) Elementary orchestra (1) Elementary theory and harmony (2) 
A cappella choir (2-3) Advanced orchestra (2-3) Second year theory and harmony (3) 
General chorus (1-2) Piano classes (2) Counterpoint (3) 
Sight-singing class (2) Elementary instrumental classes (2) Orchestration (3) 
(for very elementary pupils) Individual instrumental lessons (1) Composition (3) 
Individual vocal lessons (3) (probably under outside teachers ) Acoustics (3) 
(probably under outside teachers) Dance orchestra (2-3) Conducting (2-3) 
Operetta club (2-3) Pipe organ lessons (3) 
Small ensembles (1-2) Small ensembles (1-2) 
Music assembly (1) 
a - . — Ee & 
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toward a band, either by offering a class in band in- 
struments (perhaps called by the name band for psycho- 
logical reasons) ; or else by stimulating this boy and that 
girl to persuade his or her parents to invest in an instru- 
ment and pay for private lessons. Small vocal or in- 
strumental ensembles are often feasible in such a school, 
and the teacher will naturally plan for other extensions 
of the music department also. If he is aggressive and 
capable the effect of his efforts will soon be seen in an 
extension of his own teaching time or in the addition of 
another part-time or full-time instructor, but this will 
naturally take a year or two, and in suggesting glee 
clubs and orchestra as primary offerings the authors 
are thinking of the immediate present. 

Credit for individual study of piano and of various 
band and orchestra instruments under outside teachers 
is recommended in even the smallest schools because 
this will stimulate those who are already taking private 
lessons to practice longer and harder; and it will en- 
courage other pupils to begin to study. Piano or violin 
study as an extra, with the necessity of practicing an 
hour or two each day in addition to a full program of 
classes and study periods in other subjects, is a far dif- 
ferent proposition from having music count as one of 
four regular school subjects, with full credit toward 
graduation. And comparatively little machinery is 
needed to put into effect a system of accrediting indi- 
vidual music study. 

In certain schools the individual tastes and powers of 
music teacher and school principal may dictate an en- 
tirely different setup. For example, the principal may 
be so enthusiastic about a cappella choirs that even 
though his school has only fifty or sixty pupils, he him- 
self or his music teacher will manage to find thirty or 
thirty-five reasonably good voices which, under inspired 
direction, yield surprisingly musical results. Or perhaps 
it is a band that is so greatly desired that in some way, 
by hook or by crook, fifteen or twenty players are 
brought together and a fairly respectable wind instru- 
ment group evolves. A string quartet or a woodwind 
quintet would be considerably more difficult to conceive 
and bring safely to birth; and yet it is astonishing what 
enthusiasm will accomplish, and after seeing and hear- 
ing in very small schools some of the most interesting 
musical work with which they have ever had contact, 
the authors grant freely that to the ingenious and zealous 
music educator all things are possible—even those that 
seem on the surface to be impossible. And to this in- 
trepid enthusiast they are willing to say: “Forget our 
suggestions and do the thing that you most want to do; 
but do not forget your philosophy !” 


The Medium-Sized Schools 


In the school that has from one hundred to five hun- 
dred pupils there should be, on the vocal side, a glee 
club for boys, a glee club for girls, some kind of mixed 
chorus—possibly an a cappella choir; and, probably, an 
elementary sight-singing or “general music” class for 
those who have had little or no music. Voice classes 
would be a great addition, but if they are not feasible, 
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the glee clubs may be treated somewhat as vocal classes. 
Small ensembles will be arranged for as may be-feasible. 

On the instrumental side there will be an orchestra, a 
band, and possibly a beginners’ band in addition. There 
may be piano classes and classes in orchestral instru- 
ments, especially if these are not provided in the junior 
high school. Small instrumental ensembles will be de- 
veloped, these varying in kind according to the players 
who may be available, but always with the thought that 
there should be a string quartet, a woodwind quintet, and 
a brass-wind quartet, quintet, or sextet in every school. 
If there is a demand for a dance orchestra to play at 
school dances, and if the music teacher has time to add 
this item to his schedule, there is no objection, although 
it is a question whether school credit should be allowed 
for such an activity. Credit for individual work on 
piano or on band and orchestra instruments will be quite 
as appropriate here as in the case of the small school. 

Out of the miscellaneous list, the authors would 
choose, for this type of school, the following: (1) ele- 
mentary music appreciation ; (2) elementary theory and 
harmony. Here again, however, the items offered will 
depend on the training and the enthusiasm of the teacher, 
as well as upon the amount of demand that exists for 
the different types of work. 


The Large Schools 


In schools with from five hundred to five thousand or 
more pupils, almost any kind of music course is ap- 
propriate, and since such schools often have from two 
or three to seven or eight teachers of music, the number 
and kind of musical offerings is practically without limit. 
lf, for example, a group of a half dozen pupils, having 
completed two years of theory, wish to go on with free 
composition, and if one of the teachers of music is pre- 
pared and has time to give instruction in eomposition, 
there is no reason why a class should not be offered. 
Similarly, if the school has a good pipe organ and if a 
group of pupils ask to have a class in organ playing 
established, there is no reason why this should not be 
done. But the head of the music department must watch 
two things: (1) There must not be too many small 
music classes lest the music department be challenged 
on the basis of cost of instruction per pupil; (2) The 
music department is justified in offering only such 
courses as can be taught at least reasonably well by some 
member of the department, lest the school’s work be 
challenged by outside musicians on the basis of quality. 

On the vocal side, the large school should provide for 
the beginnings of good singing by instituting voice 
classes for both boys and girls; and for the culmination 
of such vocal work in an a cappella choir. Whether 
private vocal lessons should be encouraged depends on 
the quality of instruction available. Most high school 
voices are not sufficiently mature to make it safe to 
turn them over to the ordinary private voice teacher. 

On the instrumental side, there should be provision 
for both elementary and advanced players in both band 
and orchestra, with the possible necessity of organizing 
elementary string and wind classes in case these do not 
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exist (or have not existed long enough) in the junior 
high school. And certainly piano classes—both elemen- 
tary and advanced—constitute an indispensable offering, 
since the piano is the most universal—and probably the 
most useful—of all instruments. Whether there is to be 
a dance orchestra or band will depend on circumstances, 
and the way this matter is handled will be determined 
by the conditions in each particular school. The author 
recognizes the fact that it is frequently desirable to have 
such a group for the sake of avoiding the expense of 
bringing in an outside organization to play for school 
dances; but they also feel that a dance orchestra al- 
lowed to run wild might have a very deleterious in- 
fluence upon the other instrumental work of the school. 

In the larger schools there will naturally be a number 
of pupils who do not play or sing well enough to per- 
form in one of the school organizations but who are 
interested in music and want to “know more about it.” 
For these, an elementary course in music reading should 
be provided on the one hand, and a course in organized, 
directed listening, on the other. The latter is usually 
called music appreciation, and in a later chapter we will 
give suggestions for planning such a course. There will 
also be some pupils who are seriously and permanently 
interested in music. Perhaps they expect to be pro- 
fessional musicians; at least music is one of the most 
important of their interests—perhaps the most impor- 
tant one, and they will want to take as many music 
courses as possible. These students should have some 
training in both vocal and instrumental music, but early 
in the senior high school course they will have to choose 
between these two since there is not time for everything. 
The boy who plays oboe or violin will naturally choose 
the orchestra and some instrumental ensemble in addi- 
tion to private lessons. If he can take piano for a year 
or two that will be a great advantage, especially if he 
is looking forward to being a professional musician. 
The pupil with a good natural voice will take vocal 
class work, sing in the glee club or a cappella choir—or 
both; and he should certainly study piano, whether he 
expects to be a professional musician or not. Both in- 
strumentalist and vocalist will naturally elect some of 
the work in theory and appreciation—or both. Such 
pupils will take some music every year and when grad- 
iation time comes, from four to six units of the required 
fifteen or sixteen will be in this field. But it is doubtful 
whether any more music than this should be credited, 
because, after all, the musician must be an all-round 
person, and even the boy who expects to be a profes- 
sional needs to know some history and some language, 
a little mathematics, and—above all—considerable Eng- 
lish. There is also the matter of college entrance re- 
quirements; so the music teacher who is rabid in his 
enthusiasm for music as an educational subject must 
nevertheless keep at least one foot on the ground in 





helping his talented pupils plan their courses. As a 
matter of fact, there is usually no difficulty about this, 
for the school principal and superintendent will see to 
it that the music teacher keeps not merely one foot but 
usually two on the ground—and often the rest of his 
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body as well! But the true music educator seems to 
thrive on such treatment, and his spirit continues to soar. 


Individual Differences 

The implication of this entire chapter has been that 
there are differences in schools, in communities, in prin- 
cipals and superintendents, in music teachers and music 
departments, in student bodies, and in individual pupils ; 
and that these differences must be taken cognizance of 
in organizing a music department. So once more we 
content ourselves with giving you certain general prin- 
ciples which we believe should constitute the very foun- 
dation of practice in planning both school curricula and 
individual student programs. You are enjoined, there- 
fore, to plan such courses in music as may seem feasible, 
useful, and popular in your particular school; in ar- 
ranging the schedule, to keep in mind the limitations of 
your own time, strength, and ability; and in your con- 
ferences with pupils to assist each individual one to 
choose the kind and amount of music that seem best to 
fit his needs, inclinations, abilities, and plans for the 
future. For this latter duty, conference periods will be 
necessary, and it may sometimes be desirable for the 
teacher to forego the satisfaction of inaugurating a sec- 
ond year of theory—or some other pet project—in order 
that he may have adequate time to confer with his pupils 
concerning their musical needs and desires. If this is 
the case the teacher must cheerfully give up the project, 
for nothing is so important as that the teacher should 
become acquainted with his pupils as individuals ; and it 
is only on the basis of his knowledge of the tastes, de- 
sires, talents, and character traits of individual boys and 
girls that the instructor is able to supply sage counsel 
and advice and to render wise decisions when there are 
differences of opinion between pupil and parent or pupil 
and high school principal. 

These, then, are the principles on the basis of which 
the music department of any particular school is to be 
organized : 

(1) As many different types of work are to be of- 
fered as may be feasible and desirable in that particular 
school, but no course is to be given for which the teacher 
is not at least reasonably well prepared and for which 
there is not a fair demand. 

(2) A proper balance is to be sought between vocal 
and instrumental offerings; courses in theory and ap- 
preciation are to be included; and the needs of both 
talented and average pupils are to be given full con- 
sideration. 

(3) The teacher’s schedule is to be planned in such 
a way that he will have adequate time to confer with 
individual pupils about their school programs as well as 
their plans for the future. In his contact with pupils, 
the teacher must try to ascertain what they expect to 
do-with music after graduation and to help them as well 
as he can to plan their work in both music and academic 
subjects so that upon graduation they may look back- 
ward with satisfaction, and forward with confident 
anticipation. 

Note: This is the first draft of one of the chapters from a new book, Music 
in the Senior High School, which is being written by Peter Dykema and Karl W. 


Gehrkens. The book is to be published within the next year or so by C. C. 
Birchard & Co. 
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Music Education, Lolated or [nt 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 


corated 


Supervisor of Junior High School Music, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


A JOINT SESSION of executives of secondary educa- 
tion and of music educators is indeed a forward 
step in the direction of a more enlightened pedagogical 
future. In general our purposes are the same. It is 
good for us individually and good for us professionally 
and collectively to get together in our interest in in- 
terpreting better, and in evaluating more wisely, some 
of the educational philosophies and theories current at 
the present time. 

It is especially needful for us in the music field to 
clarify our point of view in the light of a more explicit 
knowledge of the problems confronting secondary edu- 
cation today. The future status of music in the pro- 
grams of study being arranged for both junior and 
senior high schools depends upon this to a greater extent 
perhaps than many of us like to believe. 

What we must recognize and face is that secondary 
education is gradually but surely becoming universal. 
This is at once a realization and a challenge. It literally 
means educational opportunity for all. But does this 
embrace also the modern ideal of the right education for 
the right pupil in the way that is right for himself? 

The coming universality of adolescent education in a 
complex and changing social order demands new guid- 
ing philosophies and consequent changes of objectives. 
These in turn necessitate different organizations and 
different practices. 

It is not the time nor is it my place to attempt to 
review and to interpret the emerging philosophies which 
are making an effort to converge in redefining the pur- 
Suffice it 
all other 


poses and functions of secondary education. 
to say that this group, in agreement with 
agencies of public education, has for its principal aim 
the one that has been continuous since the founding of 
our republic, namely, to aid in developing intelligent 
citizens, likely to be “publicly useful and_ privately 
happy” in that they may be better equipped to enjoy and 
to help preserve the freedom which they have inherited. 
If the social aim of education is valid in the general 
scheme it is equally so for its constituent parts. What 
we music educators need to concern ourselves most about 
is being sure that music is and will remain one of the 
constituent parts. 

The acceptance of the ideal of all organized education 
as serving the negds of society would exclude any notion 
of the advisability of isolating one or any of its useful 
factors. For to isolate is to separate and insulate so 
as to have no dependence upon or association with 


Nore: This address was prepared for a joint symposium session of the con- 
vention of the California-Western School Music Conference and the California 
Secondary School Principals, held in San Francisco, March, 1937. The sym- 
posium theme was ‘‘Music Education in the Secondary Schools.”’ 
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think it is safe to say that there are few 
who would advocate keeping music so en- 


others. | 
among us 
throned as a special subject as to render it powerless to 
serve its own best interests as well as those of the cur- 
riculum as a whole. Isolation is uncompromising in its 
connotations, and music isolated would imply music 
teaching so set apart as to be unable to function for the 
purposes of secondary education, likewise cut off from 
its full meaning and usefulness in terms of its own 
processes. It is safe to assert that not even the most 
absolute purist among us would want this condition to 
exist. 

Correspondingly, however, can we be as positive for 
or against music education integrated? To say the least 
the concept of integration is sufficiently favored as a 
workable educational theory for it to merit our con- 
sideration. 

As stated before, the chief aim of public education in 
the United States has not changed for more than a 
What has changed are the condi- 
The endless com- 


century and a half. 
tions under which this aim is held. 
plications of the issue make it increasingly difficult to 
plan and execute common educational experiences that 
will guarantee a united social order. The very com- 
plexity of our present circumstances makes it the more 
imperative that public education combine forces with 
other constructive instruments of society to combat the 
disintegrating influences of contemporary life. 

This along with changing psychological concepts has 
given rise iti some educational circles to the theory of 
integration. Not that there is anything new about in- 
tegration. On the contrary it is as old as life itself, for 
it is fundamental in the process of all organic growth. 
The integrating or bringing together of parts into a 
whole is taking place as best it can in all living and 
learning. It is a basic factor in the modifications and 
adaptations of any individual to the varying conditions 
of his environment. The personality grows satisfactorily 
in proportion to its adequacy in learning to live. For 
only through the effective coordination of the inner 
volitional self with the outer aspects of life is the self 
or personality in an integrated or stabilized condition 
ready for purposeful action. 

The concept of integration is fraught with significance 
in what it implies regarding the teaching and learning 
situations. Those who believe this have set about to 
facilitate and insure the integrating process by planning 
integrative educational experiences—this kind of ex- 
perience being more consistent with the broadening in- 
terpretation of education than the idea of common 
knowledge and common training as an effective means 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-ONE 
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Music and American Youth Broadcasts 


pew Music and American Youth broadcasts, spon- 

sored by the Music Educators National Conference 
and made available to the public through the courtesy 
of the National Broadcasting Company, will be heard 
again during this season, beginning early in the autumn 
and continuing throughout the winter and spring months 
of 1937-38. With this resumption of activities, Music 
and American Youth will make its fifth bow to the 
public over the air, having earned the distinction of 
being heard, in the four seasons past, as a sustaining 
program over network facilities. The broadcasts will 
continue to present representative organizations of the 
American public schools in weekly programs of high 
educational and musical caliber. 

The schedule for the au‘umn programs suggests cer- 
tain comments on this important phase of the activities 
of the Music Educators National Conference. The first 
is that these broadcasts afford music educators the op- 
portunity of hearing some of the best vocal and instru- 
mental work in our school systems and thus of com- 
paring materials and results with local products—it 
being borne in mind that the opening programs of the 
season come very soon after the opening of the schools 
and the reorganization of the music groups. The second 


i p-- 1937-38 series of Music and American Youth broad- 
casts, featuring one-half hour programs by musical or- 
ganizations of the public schools, will begin Sunday, October 
31. The first six programs—October 31 through December 
5—will be heard each Sunday morning at 10:30 E.S.T. over 
the NBC Red Network. Beginning December 11 and con- 
tinuing thereafter, the day and hour of the broadcasts will 
be changed to Saturday afternoon, 5:30 E.S.T., and the 
facilities carrying the programs will be NBC’s Blue Net- 
work. Following is the schedule for the first eight programs: 


October 31—Chicago, Illinois, Helen Howe, Chairman. 

Vovember 7—Cleveland, Ohio, Russell V. Morgan, Chair- 
man. 

November 14—Montclair, New Jersey, Arthur E. Ward, 
Chairman. 

November 21—Los Angeles, California, Louis W. Curtis, 
Leslie P. Clausen, Chairmen. 

Vovember 28—New York Institute For the Education of 
the Blind, New York City, Noel Kempton, 
Chairman. 

December 5—Cleveland, Ohio, Russell V. Morgan, Chair- 
man. 

December 11—Los Angeles, California, Louis W. Curtis, 
Leslie P. Clausen, Chairmen. 

December 18——Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Will Earhart, 
Chairman. 


Information concerning the Pacific Coast Series, sponsored 
by the California-Western and Northwest Conferences, Leslie 
P. Clausen, chairman, will be given in the October issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

Conference members are invited to give their reactions to | 
the programs, both as to content and as to the change in | 
the day and hour of the broadcasts. All such communications 
should be addressed to Peter W. Dykema, chairman of the 
Committee on Broadcasts, who may be reached in care of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


information concerning the station carrying Music and 
American Youth broadcasts in your vicinity. Urge your 
students, their parents and friends to listen to Music and 


| 
| 
| 
3 ; . : 
Watch the radio columns of your local newspapers for | 
American Youth. | 
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is that, as a result of the early dates, the programs in 
the fall will originate in the larger cities, whereas in the 
spring many smaller cities will be represented. The 
third is that the National Broadcasting Company, using 
its Blue Network, is able to pick up these programs for 
a nation-wide hookup only through comparatively few 
important stations; hence, programs must be restricted 
to schools which can bring their groups to these stations. 
The fourth is that not all the programs are scheduled 
for the same hour nor for the same day each week. 
The October and November programs will be heard on 
Sundays from 10:30 to 11:00 a.m., Eastern Standard 
Time; beginning December 11 programs are scheduled 
on Saturdays from 5:30 to 6:00 p.m., Eastern Standard 
Time. The spring programs will probably continue at 
the Saturday period unless letters from our listeners in- 
dicate that the Sunday period is preferable. And, finally, 
the fifth comment is a query as to whether Conference 
members are making sufficient use of these broadcasts 
to strengthen their local school music activities by in- 
teresting their communities in listening to what other 
boys and girls are doing in school music. 

That Music and American Youth has established it- 
self with the radio listening public as a runner-up among 
favorite ether presentations is indisputably evidenced by 
the fan mail received by the National Broadcasting 
Company and the Conference office following each of 
the broadcasts. But what seems far more important, 
Music and American Youth, by reason of the many 
communications received, provides a channel through 
which music educators in all sections of the country 
may exert far-reaching influence for the cultural ad- 
vancement of this nation—yes, and even of the world. 
Indeed, the appeals for help in matters musical and 
educational come from musicians, teachers, and the 
music-loving public of all sections of the United States, 
from Canada, and from lands across the sea, and the 
problems presented for solution are vital in the extreme 
because of their social significance, their very funda- 
mental nature in many cases. 

These letters are referred to the School Music Prob- 
lems Round Table, a new department of the JouRNAL, 
and some of them are published therein. This is done 
so that all persons interested in doing real service in the 
cause of music education and indeed in the cause of 
human welfare, may thereby find the opportunity of 
making such a contribution by mailing their suggestions, 
in care of the JouRNAL, to the key signatures given in 
the Round Table department. All such communications 
are promptly forwarded to the persons for whom they 
are intended. 

The success of this department depends on the Jour- 
NAL readers. Therefore, you are urged to read regu- 
larly the School Music Problems Round Table appearing 
in each issue of the JouRNAL; you are urged to co- 
Operate in making of it the instrument for good which 
it can be only with your help and support. 
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Trends in Instrumental Music Teachin 1g 


ELIZABETH A. H. GREEN 
Orchestra Director, East Waterloo (Iowa) Schools 


HIS PAST summer at Northwestern University op- 
‘;ouute presented itself to study the data resulting 
from a questionnaire to which fifty instrumental music 
directors from various sections of the United States re- 
sponded, relative to their teaching methods and prob- 
lems. These instructors formed sixty per cent of the 
personnel of the University summer school orchestra, 
George Dasch, conductor. The questionnaire was not 
put out just for the sake of proving or disproving this 
or that proposition. Its reason for existing was simply 
the fact that we teachers wanted to know! We wanted 
to know if the others were troubled by our own prob- 
lems. We wanted to know how the others solved them. 
We sought wisdom for its own sake and found other 
things added thereto. 


And now that the questionnaire is tabulated with its 
eighteen hundred yeas, nays, and provisionals, we find 
that it indicates in its unassuming way some very defi- 
nite trends, some definite needs, some definite solutions, 
a great deal of progress in the last ten years, and some 
splendid opportunities for someone who will take ad- 
vantage of them for us. 

A 


First, let me say that the instrumental music directors 
in this group came from Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Mississippi, 
West Virginia, Colorado, Florida, Iowa, South Dakota, 
Montana, Louisiana, and Wisconsin. These were the 
states where we taught, not our home states. We taught 
in schools for rural children in districts and towns of 
less than one thousand people; and we taught in big 
cities, such as Chicago, New Orleans, Milwaukee, and 
Kansas City. Twenty-one of us taught in cities of one 
thousand to ten thousand population. In the summer 
school orchestra, our own abilities ranged from playing 
the violin to playing the trombone, not forgetting the 
oboe, bassoon, and French horn. 


The large majority of us teach in towns where one 
or two high schools are sufficient to meet the needs of 
the community, so our problems should be those of the 
great majority of instrumental music teachers in the 
United States. 


Ten years ago the high school music business was 
just beginning to flex its muscles and test its strength. 
The colleges and universities in the United States that 
had fine symphony orchestras of eighty players or more 
could be counted almost on the fingers of one hand. 
Today the colleges and universities everywhere have 
good playing organizations numbering from fifty to a 
hundred players who greet the symphonic works of the 
great masters with all the show of affection they lavish 
on any other old friends. And the colleges and uni- 
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versities can thank the public schools of America for 
this,—for it was not until Jimmy and Mary began to 
bow and toot in the grade schools that the institutions 
of higher learning found themselves supplied with suf- 
ficient numbers of qualified players to achieve their pres- 
ent-day symphonic grandeur. 

After ten years of intensive music work, this is what 
we find. Most of us are full-time music instructors,— 
but twenty-four per cent teach something besides music 
in addition to the music schedule, though usually only 
one subject. Sixty per cent of us do some private teach- 
ing—not paid for by the school boards, however. In 
only nine instances did the school board make any pro- 
vision whatsoever for private instruction of students. 
The big problem that instrumental music in the schools 
used to face with the private teachers in the town has 
faded to a ghost of its former self. Sixty-four per cent 
reported no trouble with private teachers. In many 
cases the demands upon school orchestra players have 
enlarged the classes of the private teacher. While the 
free beginning classes have cut somewhat into the pri- 
vate teachers’ elementary work, the relative increase in 
demand for advanced private instruction has more than 
equaled the difference. For the time always comes when 
the student desires to progress faster, and the private 
lesson is the universal solution. 

With fifty per cent of us the school boards were mak- 
ing some sort of definite provision for buying instru- 
ments and music annually for the organizations, adding 
to the efficiency of the materials of instruction for the 
music department. But the sadder side of the picture is 
that in twenty per cent of the cases no money whatso- 
ever was forthcoming from the school boards for either 
music or instruments. The struggle is still on! 

We were about equally divided on the question of 
charging for concerts. Most of us present our concerts 
as free entertainments for the community that backs us, 
charging only on some extra-special occasion (one con- 
cert a year or something like that). 

Fifty-six per cent do not have parent auxiliaries. 


+ 


Forty-six per cent still struggle with the scheduling 
problem—the eternal trials of getting the band and or- 
chestra players into homogeneous groups for their class 
lessons. Among the successful, for: whom the problem 
is solved, the rotating class schedule claims a large share 
of the victory, having been adopted by progressive su- 
perintendents and principals. 

Now, as to the questions on which we were evenly 
divided, or approximately so. The first of these had to 
do with the test system for seating in the band and 
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orchestra. This question was later opened to oral dis- 
cussion and we found several types of tests were being 
used. They are as follows: 

Type one: The playing of assigned material once a 
week or once in two weeks, with the conductor award- 
ing the chairs as he sees fit. 

Type two: The same as above, but the material used 
was always in the form of a sight-reading test. 

Type three: 
ignated days the students were permitted to challenge 


The challenge system, whereby on des- 


the player sitting in the next chair ahead. This type had 
several With the decided 
whether the challenger outplayed the challenged and 
thereby should move up a chair. With others, the result 
In some cases the 


variations. some, director 


was left to a vote of the section. 
passage to be played for the test was assigned by the 
director a week ahead of time. In other cases the 
student could present his challenge to the one ahead 
about a week before the challenge day, and tell him on 
what passage of music he was challenging him; thus the 
choice of music was left up to the challenger. 

Type four: The blind-test system, whereby the stu- 
dents draw numbers and play by number while the di- 
rector sits with back turned to them and ranks them 
according to what he hears. This test has one definite 
advantage over the others. The director can write down 
exactly what is wrong with each student’s playing and 
go through the criticisms carefully in detail, making sug- 
gestions as to how each student may improve. This is 
done by number, the director saying, “Player number 
one, you had a little difficulty with this and that. Now 

.’ After all the criticisms are given 
announces, “Chair goes to 
player number... Not until all announcements are 
completed do the students take their new seats and this 


is the director’s first intimation as to who sits where. 


to improve 


the director number one 


This test is run every two weeks with assigned material 
the first time and sight-reading material the second time 
each month. 

In general, it is better not to seat the last four or 
five chairs. The heart-break of the last chair is not 
worth it for any child! It spoils the morale of the group 
and lessens the efficiency of the test. 


a 


Regarding the award system, we were divided exactly 
fifty-fifty. Half of us do have award systems (letters 
or pins, the award emblems), and half do not. Here 
the point svstem for awards predominated. 

We were divided fifty-five to forty-five per cent on 
the student conducting angle. The fifty-five per cent were 
teaching some student conducting. We find that where 
our students are all given a chance to handle the baton 
a little, the rhythm of the entire group improves! 

Next, what do we need? 

A definite need is shown for more instruction outside 
of band and orchestra. Fifty-one per cent of the schools 
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represented provide for no instrumental instruction for 
their students outside of band and orchestra after the 
students have advanced far enough on their instruments 
to get into the organization. The only way the band 
and orchestra standards can be raised is to stress ad- 
vanced class instruction for all students not studying 
privately. And here we need advanced methods adapted 
to class instruction. (How about it, Publishers?) 

Seventy-three per cent of us do not have definite 
sight-reading programs in our bands and orchestras! 
Why? Because we cannot afford to pay for the mass 
of new material constantly necessary for such a pro- 
gram. Something should be done about this. A rental 
library that undertakes, for a set sum, to supply pe- 
riodically this material ? 

Forty-two per cent of the schools represented have 
no provision whatsoever for any theory, harmony, ap- 
preciation, or musical history instruction outside of what 
the harassed director can wedge in among his Sousa 
marches and Beethoven symphonies. 

a 


Lastly, let us list the opportunities which some are 
grasping and which some are not. 

Seventy-one per cent of the directors have not had 
any guest conductors for their organizations. A guest 
conductor, if only for one rehearsal, will pep up an 
organization immensely. The students love it! One en- 
terprising director exchanges rehearsals with a neighbor- 
ing school music conductor at least once during the term. 
A splendid idea! 

Thirty-six per cent do not feature soloists appearing 
on the concerts with their groups accompanying. Here 
the problem falls back on the lack of easy solo material 
with orchestra accompaniment. The director has to do 
his own arranging. A rental library of easy arrange- 
ments such as “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” for cornet solo 
and orchestra accompaniment would be helpful. 

Sixty-four per cent of the conductors have not done 
anything with costume numbers for instrumental groups. 
A costume number to close the program is delightfully 
effective and popular beyond all question with the 
audience. This type of number is generally presented 
by an ensemble group. A book of suggestions for such 
costume numbers—including simple scenery, costuming, 
lighting effects and music used—would fill a need. 

Regarding music for the plays and dramatic perform- 
ances, we are all wishing we had a book of good, snappy, 
semiclassic overtures and entr’actes, a la Victor Herbert, 
with various types of atmosphere presented, to go with 
our plays—a book that would supply something new, 
something different, something appropriate ! 

These are the trends as our group reported them. And 
I believe that if we were to multiply the tabulations by 
thousands we would still find the same progress, the 
same opportunities, the same needs, demanding the at- 
tention, more emphatically than ever, of the present-day, 
modern, progressive educator and publisher. 
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[nternational Music In legration 


HELEN M. HOSMER 
Director, Crane School of Music, State Normal School, Potsdam, New York . 


N THE recent European study trip which was made 
() by eighteen students from the Crane Department 
of Music of the State Normal School, Potsdam, New 
York, final roll call showed thirteen seniors, one 
junior and four sophomores. The trip was approved by 
the State Board of Regents and credit was allowed for 
an entire semester of work. We. sailed from Montreal 
August 11, 1936, and returned to New York January 5, 
1937. The trip was financed by each individual student 
and cost from $540 to $675 (exclusive of tuition paid 
to the school) depending upon the taste, primarily the 
concert taste, of the student. 

We visited Germany, Austria, France, and England, 
and certain members of the party took side trips to 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, and Sweden. We attended 
the complete Ring cycle at Bayreuth, spent a week in 
Salzburg, attending Falstaff and Fidelio, under the baton 
of Toscanini; Tristan and Isolde and The Marriage of 
Figaro, directed by Weingartner, and Everyman and 
Faust, both under the direction of Max Reinhardt. We 
spent four weeks in Berlin where we studied the German 
language at the University. We spent a short but rich 
two weeks in Paris. Here we had a series of six leq- 
tures with Nadia Boulanger. We lived six weeks t 
London, concentrating on choral literature, conducting, 
and history of music. There we were privileged to study 
with Charles Kennedy Scott, famous English choral di- 
rector and author of Madrigal Singing and Word and 
Tone, which many of you no doubt know. 

We visited schools in Munich, Berlin, Frankfort am 
Main, Frankfort am Oder, and London; universities in 
Berlin, Bonn, Frankfort am Main, and London. We 
stopped for varying lengths of time in Grossgmain, Aus- 
tria, Munich, Nuremberg, Bamberg; we stayed at a real 
castle in Lauenstein; we went to Weimar, Leipsic, Er- 
furt, Eisenach, Dresden, Hildesheim, Cologne, Coblenz, 
Bonn, Mainz and Stuttgart. We were fortunate to get 
close to each country’s essential spirit by being in Nurem- 
berg for the Parteitag and in London during the period 
of the abdication. 

We visited the homes of Bach, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Liszt, Schiller, Goethe, and were able to see, 
and in some cases handle, the personal possessions of 
these masters. We attended plays, operas, concerts, and 
church services throughout the entire trip. We were 
privileged to view and actually examine the remarkable 
collection of music manuscripts in the possession of the 
University of Berlin; Bach’s St. Matthew Passion and 
Well-Tempered Clavichord, Beethoven’s symphonies and 
sketch book, Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, Brahms’ let- 





Nore: This paper was prepared for the Eastern Music Educators Conference, 
Buffalo, 1937, and is a preprint from the 1937 Yearbook of the M.E.N.C. 
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ters to Clara Schumann, the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo, etc. The musical events attended by some of the 
students totaled well over ore hundred for the five- 
month period. That gives you the background or setting 
of the type of trip which afforded the most remarkable 
teaching situations it has ever been my privilege to ex- 
perience. 

However, the purpose of this paper is to discuss 
briefly “European Study through an _ Integrated 
Curriculum.” The subjects which afforded opportuni- 
ties for integration were history—music, art, civilization 
—geography, science, sociology, philology, politics, 
finance, and comparative education. In the major field 
music, the complete field of music literature was being 
studied continually. Through constant observation, con- 
ducting—both choral and instrumental—wove itself 
throughout the learning process. Throughout this en- 
tire trip the work was never divided into “narrow, mu- 
tually exclusive courses,” and no one subject was learned 
in isolation. To quote Mursell, “the students were made 
aware of all the background factors,” and in that way 
music itself was enhanced and many things were learned 
as they should be learned—informally and in connection 
with living concrete experience. 

It is more or less easy and to a certain extent profit- 
able to state theories and beliefs, but here I wish to give 
as many actual illustrations as I possibly can of instances 
of integration on our study trip. There are so many 
incidents rich in these elements, that I have had great 
difficulty in choosing those which would be most valu- 
able. We find in retrospect that the whole trip from 
beginning to end is one vital block of life with a con- 
nected and unified set of experiences, making for us one 
stimulating chapter of no short duration. 

Scene I—The English Room of the Dorotheen Real- 
gymnasium in Berlin. The group is seated in round- 
table formation listening to Herr Doktor Schmidt, prin- 
cipal of the School. We are there to hear, in a series of 
six lectures, of the school system of Germany and of 
the policies of the Nazi government as applied to edu- 
cation. Is this to be a dry lecture on educational 
theories? No, it does not turn out to be such. In the 
first place we are interested in the room itself. Com- 
pletely encircling the whole room is a series of pictures 
dealing with English history, literature, architecture, and 
politics. We study these before the lecture, ask each 
other where and how Shakespeare, Cromwell, Richard 
the Lion Hearted fit into this circle. Result: not only 
do we learn the difference between the Gymnasium, the 
Realgymnasium, and the Oberrealschule, but we make a 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-SIX 
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Now Ready... 








FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSICIANSHIP 


BOOK ONE —— ABRIDGED EDITION 


Smith - Krone ~- Schaeffer 
$1.50 


Stressing the importance of a sound fundamental 
basis for musicianship, this offspring of the original 
and exhaustive parent text has been rearranged for 
use by the younger student. Particularly suitable for 
use in secondary schools and for private teaching. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MUSICIANSHIP —I & II 


Melville Smith and Max T. Krone 
$2.50 each 


The many thousands who were given a new insight 
into the teaching of musicianship in the first volume 
of this unusual study will more than welcome Book II. 
Just off the press, it carries forward the principles of 
musicianship first introduced in the original volume. 


CHORAL TECHNICS 


Will Earhart 
$1.50 


This new High School text is a most complete course 
of study for the development of choral proficiency, 
musicianship, and repertory. Years of experience 
have proven to Dr. Earhart the important roles pro- 

gressive drills, the singing of choral masterpieces and 
| the integration of skills, knowledge and musical un- 
derstanding, must play to achieve choral perfection. 











M. WITMARK @© SONS 


Rockefeller Center ~ New York City 


Publishers to the Progressive Music Educators of America 
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The Three Vistts 


JOHN J. LANDSBURY 


University of Oregon, Eugene 


NCE UPON A TIME, not so very long ago if measured 
C) by figures on a dial but ages ago in terms of heart 
throbs, a Wanderer was abroad in the land. And, it 
came about that he found himself one evening in the 
outskirts of a village. As he journeyed up and down 
the almost deserted streets, his ear caught the sound of 
sweet music, and through the lighted windows, he saw 
happy groups raising their voices in song. Presently, 
he saw an Elder of the village approaching, whom he 
addressed as follows: “My greetings, Sir, what is this 
festival you are celebrating? I hear the sound of much 
music.” And, the Elder made reply: “Sir, I perceive 
that you are a stranger and do not know our ways. We 
are celebrating no festival. We are simple, honest folk. 
We wrest our living from the soil and from the forest, 
and when our daily toil is over, we gather around our 
hearths to sing and play together that we may find re- 
freshment for the duty of the morrow.” And the heart 
of the Wanderer was glad, and he said: “This is a good 
place in which to dwell. I must be on my mission, but 


I shall return.” 
A 


And, in the course of time, the Wanderer found 
himself again in the village. But it was changed! Many 
of the houses were dark, and from the few lighted ones 
came sounds of scales, arpeggios, and strange syllables 
repeated over and over. And on the streets, people were 
hurrying to brilliantly lighted buildings with garish signs 
and gaudy trimmings. 

The Wanderer was perplexed. And, when he again 
met the Elder, he greeted him thus: “My dear friend, 
what are these strange sounds I hear, and what are 
these houses of light and noise?” And the Elder replied: 
“Our sons and daughters are practicing that they may 
go out into the world and achieve fame and fortune and 
thus avoid the strenuous toil which was the lot of them 
who went before. These houses are places where our 
people go and pay that they may forget the poverty of 
their own resources—and besides, it is the custom to 
spend the evenings thus.” 

And the Wanderer made reply : “My heart is troubled. 
The future holds much that I would not see. I bid you 
good night. Perhaps I shall return.” 

A 

And in the fullness of time, the Wanderer did again 
return to the village. As he passed along the way, his 
ear was assailed by the noise of shuffling feet, and high- 
pitched laughter, accompanied by the beating of tom- 
toms and tired, slithering noises, punctuated by occa- 
sional squealings made by strange-sounding instruments. 
And a youth was hurrying toward him, and in great 
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perplexity, the Wanderer addressed him thus: “My 
dear young man, what are these strange sounds and 
noises which I hear?’ And the youth was impatient, 
saying: “Sorry old Picklepan, but I’m on my way. My 
love life’s keeping vigil down at Steve’s place, and we 
are headed for a jam session up the line, and then to 
the midnight flicker. S’long—be seein’ yuh.” 

And the Wanderer spoke not a word, but went his 


way. 


And, when he again met the Elder, he addressed him 
thus: “My very dear friend, what is the meaning of 
these strange sights and sounds? What are the strange 
cabinets I see which emit the same sounds in all the 
Is there a contest between conversation and 
cabinet noise?” And the Elder made reply: “We have 
fallen on evil days. No longer do our children take 
delight in song. Their ears no longer seek beauty in 
tone. We are troubled. But, we are well met. 
with me to my house; a group of representative citizens 


houses ? 


Come 


are there to consider what can be done.” 

And when they came to the place, the conservative 
citizen was speaking: “It is indeed a serious problem 
Undoubtedly parents are neglect- 
ing their duties and responsibilities. Perhaps we should 
ask the ministerial association to do something. At all 
events, there are so many ramifications of the problem 
that we ought to study it very carefully before com- 
mitting ourselves to any course of action.” 

“No, no!” cried the Professor, wringing his hands. 
“Something must be done now—at once. I don’t see 
what this generation is coming to. All they think about 
is dances, movies, swing bands, crooners—and here I 
am, Professor Sing-a-tone-ski, who studied with Pro- 
fessor Place-a-tone-ski, who got his work from Pro- 
fessor Methodoski, and my pupils have made money 
for themselves and for me, and I have the only scien- 
tifically correct method of tone production, and I can 
make an artist out of anyone who will take five lessons 
a week for a few years. Yet, my studio is empty! 
empty! The foolish things, not to take advantage of 
such a rare opportunity as I alone can give them. It is 
terrible—terrible !” 

And the eyes of the Wanderer kindled and, as if re- 
proving a naughty child, he said: “Why do you com- 
plain? You had your opportunity, and you sold your 
future for immediate selfish gain. You held out to our 
youth prospects of glittering careers which their endow- 
ments in no way justified. Perhaps you were just stupid, 
or simply followed custom. You are now sitting down 
to a banquet of disillusionment. Our children have ex- 


(Continued on page forty-three) 


which confronts us. 





changed masters.” 
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ANOTHER CARL FISCHER EXPANSIO 


‘The Greatly Enlarged Carl Fischer Catalog of Educational 











PICCOLO SOLOS 


Grade 
Bohm—The Bee AV 
Damm—Through the Air IV 
Filipovsky—-Chant du Rossignol I\ 
Le Thiere— Sylvia Scherzo III 
FLUTE SOLOS 

Briccialdi--The Wind V 
Briccialdi-—-The Carnival of Venice \ 
Demare—La Tourterelle V 
Demmerseman—Fantasy on a Melody 

by Chopin VI 
Donjon— Rossignolet I\ 
Doppler Hungarian Pastorale IV 
Francoeur— Siciliano and Rigaudon I\ 
Godard—V alse Op. 11¢ \ 
Molique— Andante Op. 69 L\ 
Monti—Csardas I\ 
Wetzger—By the Brook Op. 33 \ 

OBOE SOLOS 
Labate—Villan« IV 
Eb CLARINET SOLOS 

Beethoven— Romance in I IV 
Durand— Valse in Eb IV 
Liverani—Cujus Animam \ 


Bb CLARINET SOLOS 





Meister—Erwinn Fantasy V 
Thomas— Polonaise { rom Mignon I\V 
Verdi-Bassi rolet \ 
Weber—Concertino | Ip. 26 \ 
Weber-Langenus Fantasie and Rondo 
Cuts 
ALTO CLARINET SOLOS 
Bergson—-Scene and Air from Louisa di 
Montfort 
Mendelssohn— Romance Sans Paroles.. . III 
Schubert—The Erl King I 
Titl— Serenade ll 
BASS CLARINET SOLOS 
Bennett—Deepwood. Vv 
SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Chopin— Nocturnés Op. 9 and 32 IV 
Clark—Fontana-Valse Caprice IV 
Durand— lst Valse in Eb IV 
Kreisier—Schén Rosmarin IV 
CORNET SOLOS 
Clarke—Sounds from the Hudson IV 
Clarke—Bride of the Waves \ 
Clarke—Birth of Dawn Ill 
DeBoeck—Allegro for Trumpet V 
Fitzgerald— Rondo Capriccio. . \ 
Fitzgerald—Scherzo and Finale, Con. 
No. | VI 
Goeyens—Introduction and Scherzo IV 
Heim—Mein Thuringen V 
Kryl—J osephine III 
Levy—Grand Russian Fantasia ; III 
Liewellyn—‘‘The Premier’ Polka III 
Rogers—The Volunteer IV 
FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
Beethoven—Sonata Op. 17 Vv 
Gottwaid—L'Amitié ... II 
Mozart—Concerto Eb No. 3 David 
Edition deguane 
Strauss, Franz—Concerto Op. 8 V 
Strauss—Les Adieux (in Kaufmann Col.)ITI 
Wittman—Barcarolle . Ill 
TROMBONE SOLOS 
Hartman—Longing for Home Ill 
Pryor-—The Little Chief eee, 
Pryor—Blue Bells of Scotland..........VI 
Pryor—La Petite Suzanne. aan 
Simons—Atlantic Zephyrs............ V 
Smith-—Castles in the Air. .............IV 
Smith—Thoughts of Yesterday Ill 
Weber-Hoch— Fantasie Concertante VI 


CARL FISCHER. Ine. 
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THE CARL FISCHER CATALOG 


Price 


$ .75 
60 
75 


75 


50 & .60 
1.00 


80 


28883 


SsaasRs 


_ 





ORCHESTRA a MUSIC 


LASS A Set A 
A Night on Bald Mountain—Moussorgsky (Sopkin)...$8.00 $10.25 $12.25 
Tannhauser (Overture)—Wagner (Hertz). . (in preparation) 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue—Bach-Abert-Dasch..... 5.50 7.30 8.75 
A Prelude to “Lorelei”—Bruch-Dasch. . (in preparation) 
Evening Prayer and Dream Pantomime | ‘Haensel and 

Gretel) —Humperdinck-Schmid 
Fifth Symphony—Beethoven. 
Oberon (Overture)—Weber- Sopkin 


Set B Set C 


aah , (in preparation) 
(Price Key H) 
(in preparation) 


Russian Easter (Overture)—Rimsky-Korsakov- -Sopkin. 8.75 10.75 12.75 
Capriccio Italienne—Tschaikowsky-Sopkin........... (in preparation) 
CLASS B 
Egmont Overture—Beethoven-Sopkin............... 5.75 7.85 9.50 
Phaon (Min. Symph. Poem)—Johnson (Small Orch. 
$1.35, Full Orch. $2.00) 4.60 6.00 7.25 


London Symphony (any movement)—Haydn (Price Key G) 
Blue Danube (Waltz) gamete ape (in preparation) 
Zorahayda—Svendsen-Dasch..... nikhhaesincs Gece 6.25 7.50 
Dame Blanche (Overture)—Boieldieu. .. (Price Key D) 
CLASS C 

Clementi-Sopkin (also Price 
. 3.75 5.25 

Symph. Orch. 

and 4th Horns 


Sontina Op. 36, No. 1 
Key E 
in Mournful Mood—Sibelius 


6.50 


(Price Key D) less 1st 


Cosi Fan Tutti (Overture)- 
Les Petits Riens (Overture) 


Mozart (Price Key E) 
Mozart. ..(Price Key D) 
CLASS D 
Cornelius Festival March—Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (Price Key D) 
Russian Chorale and Overture— Merle Isaac (Also Price 

Key E)...... 
Festival Overture—Otis T ay i (Price Key B) 

On the Volga (Overture)—E. von Akimenko 

(Price Key B) 

SET A—Score and complete set of parts. SET B—Score and Parts includ- 
ing 6 Ist Violins, 5 2nd Violins, 3 Violas, 2 Cellos, 4 Basses. SET C—Score and 
Parts including 8 1st Violins, 7 2nd Violins, 5 Violas, 4 Cellos, 8 Basses. 

PRICES are indicated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H after titles 
according to the following table: 

B Cc D E F G H 


6.30 7.75 


Small Orchestra. ...... $0.50 $0.75 $0.85 $1.05 $1.35 $1.65 $2.00 $2.50 
Full Orchestra......... 75 #115 1.25 1.50 185 240 300 3.50 
Grand Orchestra....... .. 135 1.75 200 250 3.00 3.75 4.50 
, ar 20 20 25 30 35 40 60 .60 


SC 10 10 15 2 2 20 20 23% 
BAND COMPETITION MUSIC 
CLASS A Stand. Conc. Symph. 
Band Band Band 
Berlioz—Beatrice and Benedict—Overture(Score $3.00)$4.00 $65.75 *$ 9.50 
Friedemann—Slavonic Rhapsody No. 1.............. 4.00 6.00 
Glinka—Russlan and Ludmilla—Overture (Score $3.00) 3.50 5.00 *6.50 
Leidzen—Holiday—Overture (Score $3.00)........... 4.00 §.75 *9.50 
Saint-Saens—Phaeton— Symphonic Poem........... 3.50 4.00 6.00 
Tschaikowsky—Finale to Fourth Symphony......... 3.50 5.00 6.50 
Verdi—La Forza Del Destino—Overture. . 3.50 4.00 6.00 
Wagner—Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm Music 
ae, eee 3.50 5.00 6.50 
Wagner—Prelude to “Lohengrin” (Score $1.50)...... 2.00 3.00 *5.75 
CLASS B 
Flotow—Stradella—Overture....................005 $3.50 $65.00  §$ 6.50 
Mendelssohn—Soa and Stranger—Overture.......... 3.50 4.00 mies 
O’Neill— Builders of Youth—Overture (Score $2.50).. 3.50 5.00 8.50 
Schubert—Rosamunde—Overture................... 3.50 4.00 vie 
Secchi—Maid of Asturia—Overture................. 3.50 5.00 6.50 
Wagner—Introduction to Act III from “Lohengrin” 
SN CEE ci-scisbos ont candeadanwtiennereese 3.50 *6.25 
CLASS C 
Bach—Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring................. 3.00 4.50 5.75 
Grieg—Wedding Day at Troldhaugen............... 2.00 aes 1 
Leidzen—Debonnaire—Overture (Score $2.50)....... 3.50 5.00 *8.50 
CLASSES D AND E 
Goldmark—Chorale and Overture—Bridal Song from 
“Rural Wedding Symphony”.................+. d , 1.75 





*Full score included. 


@ Cooper Square, 





BARITONE SOLOS 


Grade 
Boccalari—Fantasia de Concerto. ...... VI 
DeLuca—Beautiful Colorado........... IV 


Simons—Atlantic Zephyrs.............IV 
Smith—Castles in the Air... . I 
Weber-Hoch—Fantasie Concertante... . VI 


TUBA SOLOS 

Bacit-Bell—Air and Bourée............ IV 
Baseler—Happy Thoughts Eb. . IV 
Beethoven-Bell— Judas Maccabeus, Var- 

iations BB..... EE, 
Bell— Nautical John BB............... V 
Catozzi—Beelzebub Eb... i 
DeVille—Atlas, Air Varié BB. . <a 


DeVille—Happy be Thy Dreams BB.. .III 
DeWitt—Pride of America Eb ‘Il 
Golterman-Bell—Concerto No. 4, Ex- 
cerpt BB 
Harris—Tempesta E b 
Kroepsch— Down in the Deep Cellar Eb. IV 
Ringleben—Storm King Eb. . Ill 


WOODWIND TRIOS 


Barrere—Three Short Pieces (three_ 
a eg ii ee ee 
Tschaikowsky—Dance des Mirlitons* 
EE 
Tuthili—Intermezzo (2 cl. and aan 


an.) * prbakedens Shave ciated 
Tuthill—Scherzo (3 clarinets) * 


FLUTE QUARTETS 


Maganini—The Realm of Dolls. 3 Pieces 
in 2 Parts. . 
Part I. No. 1: Patrol of the Wooden 


Tadians. . . 
Part II. No. 1: The ‘Nigger ‘Doll’s 
Lullaby; No. 2: Jumping Jack Gets 


Frisky 


WOODWIND QUINTETS 


ean sae .IV-V 


— 


19338 NATIONAL CONTEST NUMBERS CHOSEN FROM 


1.25 
1.00 


75 
75 


1.50 


1.50 


(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, French Horn and Bassoon) 


Danzi--Gypsy Dance*..............- IV 


SAXOPHONE SEXTETS 
Teike—Old Comrades (piano part .25). . III 


FOUR TRUMPETS 
Fitzgerald—Scherzino*................ Ill 


THREE TRUMPETS AND PIANO 


Hennenberg—Triplets of the Finest....V 


FRENCH HORN QUARTET 


Abt—The Silent Water Lily*.......... lll 
McKay—aAllegro Resoluto*............ IV 
MeKay—March*..................06. II-III 
McKay—Moderato e Cantabile*....... Ill 
McKay—Suite for 4 Horns*........... Ill 
TROMBONE QUARTET 
Busch—Meditation*...............00. II-III 


BRASS QUARTET 


ee 
L’Amérique* (2 tpts., trom., bar.). . 

Hume— Defiance (Imperial Album)... it 
Hume—lInspiration (Imperial Album). 
Hume—Rustic Beauty (Imperial Album) 

(2 cornets, trom., bar., alternate 

OS eee reer Ill 
Schlag, Ewald—Heitres Divertimento* 

(2 tpts., hn., trom., or bar.)....... Vv 
Schmutz— Air and Scherzo* (2 tpts., 

RE ESE ee Ill 


BRASS SEXTET 


Standard Instrumentation Required: 


II-III 


1.75 


-50 


75 


2 Cornets (Tpts.), Horn, Baritone, Trombone, Tuba. 


Benoist-Tallmadge—Fantasie 
sc deicinpaeeeecesnens V 
Busch—Prelude and Choral*.......... IV 
Mehul-Finch—Joseph in Egypt*....... IV 
Schmutz—Fantasy Sketch*............ Ill 
Verdi-Talimadge— Eri Tu? from “A 
| errr. Ill 
*Score included. 
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2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.50 
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N IN THE MUSIC EDUCATION FIELD 


Materials means more advertising space--to tell you about it! 








A CHOICE 
CHRISTMAS CHORAL 





SELECTION OF EFFECTIVE 
NUMBERS | 








CANTATAS, CHORAL WORKS AND vee THREE PART — SSA *Here Are We In Bethlehom—Willan (W9).....$ .10 
A Christmas Choralogue—Olds .$ .60 A Christmas Carol—Kodaly (OCS537). . ..$ .16 *Here in a Manger—Saar (CM365)............ 10 
For A Cappella Chorus of Mixed Voices with Bring a Torch, Jeanette—Old French. . .12 *Hush, My Dear, Lie Still and Slumber — 
Mezzo-Soprano Solo and Narrator. Christ To-dey Rejoices Men—Pask er-de Brant (SSATB)—Barnes (CM419)..... 15 
Christmas—(8 Selections from ‘““The Messiah”)— Re ee eee 15 In Bethiehem’s Low Stables and In Dulci Jubilo 
.Handel .50 The Croon Carol— Whitehead (CM417)......... 15 —(Composer Unknown) (CM207)........ 12 
; Consisting of Mixed C horuses, Recitative and In Lowly Manger Bed—Francis (CM470)..... + ae *Man be Merry—Rowley (MA23)............. .16 
Price Contralto Solo. Time, about 30 minutes. *Masters in this Hall—Whitehead (CM281).... .18 
$1.25 The Christmas Rose—Dunhill................. 1.25 FOUR PART — TTBB *Sing, O sing this blessed morn (SATBB)— 
1.00 A Cantata of the Nativity for Treble Voices in (Unless otherwise noted) . — sro & ey _ & 
75 Unison and Two-Parts. = *Sleep My Little One—Saar (C J 
75 At the Court of Santa Claus—Wallace. ..... 75 a The Birds and the Christ-Child — Krone 
a pe ig a Fu . a “The Covenity Garol (SSAATTBB) —_ Foster 
rhythmie band instrume ime i arel sesame eo ce heads j - 
45 minutes. ’ h a i cee, Rr re ere 20 
How Far? (A Carol Play)—Lloyd.............. 60 opfatteicher (C ae eee Mendelssohn 10 *The Croon Carol—Whitehead (CM354)........ 116 
60 For children or adults. Unison voices. No Glory to God in the High Schubert-Pfat- *The Grasmere Carol—Somervell (AR513). . -16 
1:00 ry t the Highest—Schubert- a nee : : 
. scenery necessary. Time, about 30 minutes. Se... - oo cs casas cusvcces 08 The Nativity—Saar (CM20).................. -10 
Finding of the King-—Broome 1.50 ini (C "The Seven Good Joys ot Mary—Saar (CM363). .12 
1.00 9 g- O Come All Ye Faithful—Simon (CM274)....... -10 ‘T pobre 
7 Operetta founded on 15th to 17th century carols, The Mummers’ Carol and God Rest You u Merry, he Three Kings ‘(SSAATTBB)—Cornelius 
75 connected by spoken parts. For all male, all Gentlemen—Willan (OX983).. 15 SEES SRT ea ee .20 
= female, or mixed cast. Time, about 45 minutes. a _ draws near—W od (M467) ee = 
CAROL COLLECTIONS THREE PART — SAB ome Endrle Wight—Whitehon a 
= A Garland of Yuletide Melodies—Pfatteicher Adeste Fideles—de Brant (CM373)............ .08 When Cocsar Anpntes (Ragiish Carol) (BATE) 
(01842)... eee ewe 75 Come All from Far and Nigh—Pattinson (CM159) .12 Re ereeennee : 
1.25 = Song Carols for Christmas (C} —_ ake 75 Silent Night, Holy Night—Gruber-de Brant ‘ weeaeiabe 
60 ontains the following group of caro SI pic; caincrncniusndehbexcunbens 08 — SATB 
-90 obtainable separately: (Unless otherwise noted)—With Accompaniment 
Be MINED VOICES—SATB. 4 Cup ~ 
Five Christmas Carls of Old England (CMi#5) “15 pales therein rte Ai a kt Pi ara OM HE 
sy med a . *A ons This ~~ = C — ca. 15 tua Shepherds SSAATTBB)—Paulsen 
. By Ave a ae A Christmas Cradle Song of the 14t' entury— (CMS).....- 12 
1.25 sah sey eer yr AY BEID)...-0eeererense = Bodenschats-Pfatteicher (CM173).. 12 Babe of Bethlehem (Puer Natus in Bethlehem) 
: etecccscescessrceece . *A Flemish Christmas Cradle Song—W hitehead —Bornschein (CM482)............ 15 
1.00 The Oxford Book of Carols—Music Edition... .. 2.50 ee pnene tne en 15 Balulalow (With Sop. Solo)-Warlock (OCS25iA) ‘12 
—— EAT Tn. 4 eam Carol of the Belis (Ukrainian Carol-Christmas) Christmas Morn—Wild (CM468)............. 8 
75 ay ee Leontovich-Wilhousky (CM4604)...... 12 Christ To-day Rejoices Men—Pasker deBrant 
75 cone r o Ru. 7 =. a *Christmas Tosco Malliaar ( 0c 8756) Boise .24 nice 416)... POR ar eee 15 
0-Day Rejoices Men—Pasker-de Bran Come All from Far an igh— attinson all to Thee, Bethiem—Shaw (OCS716).. .08 
(CM413). Pee 15  , errr 12 Hark! the Bells of Christmas Ringing—Wiid 
in Dulei Jubilo—Praetorius-Geer (CM411)...... 12 *Come in Dear Angels—Saar (CM369). . 10 Gn inhnndhtntiebbaindessnncie esas 15 
Old Christmas Carols—Schmidt (CM18)...... . . 10 *Come, Ye Shepherds—Saar (CM21). sek ae In a Lowly Manger Sleeping—Kriens (CM11)... .12 
Old French Carols (Noels)—De Andria (CM78). .12 “Dear Nightingale, Awake—Saar (CM364)...... 10 1 Saw Three Ships—Candlyn (CM448).......... 15 
50 Russian Carols—Kingsley (CM93)..........--. 12 = Heights (SSATB)—Eccard ie Jenegh oa S Joseph Mild (With Vin. Obbl.) 
F CAROLS WITH SPECIAL SECOND PART ff PRB nnn nnn cece cccccccrcccscsccccons J — 2. ———— Saas eae 16 
(Descant) Glory to God in Heaven—Bortniansky- Masters In This Hall (SSATTBB)—Candlyn 
50 f May be used as two-part choruses for any com- Tschaikowsky-Wilhousky (SSA ATB-A Cap.) .15 i il a i a as 18 
. bination of voices. Lasy. Glory wn Highest—Schubert-Pfat- = = Cntr ay —) Daa iis artic 18 
God Rest You Merry, “Gentiemen—Dunhill  {[. esse j ow istmas Day is Come (SSATB)—White- 
EE ee er 12 *God Rest you at Gentlemen (SSAA-TTBB) TAR aacac eee TERE 15 
It or) Upon the Midnight Clear—Dunnill —Moore Amy = ROR Se ee The Christ 1 Born In Every Child — Barnes 
75 ERA Ea or EER SAO -16 *God Rest a Gentlemen (SAATBB) Sr 15 
O, —_ ‘aii Ye Faithtul—Dunhill (AD40)...... 12 mw Whitebead CS ac cbaciichiceeaate -16 There Were Shepherds—Shenk (CM422).. 15 
The Holly and the lvy—Dunhill (AD18)........ an *He Whom Bore a Virgin Pure—Saar (CM366). .10 There Were Shepherds —Thompson (CM139)... .15 





ainie The 


THE “fm 
25 ; 3 F LYIN a. 
TROUBADOUR SERIES : DUTCHMAN 








50 , 
Four-Part Choruses for Junior From Richard Wagner’s 
~ High School Boys W ell-Known Opera 
4 BY ARRANGED FOR 
75 SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Maer NIGHTINGALE PRODUCTION 
75 i i 
PLENDID RESULTS have followed the use of this Pen oa a ’ 
series, which was prepared by Mae Nightingale. BY rare Ves Vay 
0 Speaking from her own extensive eg she Berta ELSMITH 
0 says: “Since the boy’s voice is constantly c anging Director of Music at the Brearley School, New York 


and it is desirable to use the voice through this 
change, the various parts have been closely written 
° together—thus the student can be reassigned to a 
lower voice part without strain or interruption in 
his work.” 


HE FLYING DUTCHMAN was arranged for the 
Senior Choral Class of the Brearley School, 
which produces some opera of this calibre each year. 
It has also been presented in other schools, under 
varying conditions with notable success, even though 
WY in some cases voice material and stage facilities were 
very limited for what might seem an ambitious 
operatic attempt. Production is aided by suggestions 
in the vocal score for costumes, settings and stage 
properties. 
Full Vocal Score and Libretto, Price $1.50 
Orchestration on rental (in preparation) 


Metropolitan Theatre, Boston Mass. 


. . Wagner 
ree err re — .Nightingale .12 
Marcu OF THE ToREADOR (Carmen)........Bizet .15 


We Turee Kincs or Orntent ArE.......Hopkins .10 
perererere, oe 


Pircrim’s CuHorus (Tannhaeuser) .. 


ee eee o 








CALM AS THE NIGHT......... 


Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. © 
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They help you make lessons more in- 
teresting, easier to learn—and assure 
true RCA Victor quality at moderate cost 


You'll get better results from your pupils teach- 
ing music this modern way! For use of RCA 
Victor’s many music teaching aids gives every 
lesson greater interest—makes learning easier 
for every student. 

Victor Records, RCA Victor Electrolas and 
Victrolas are being used more and more every 
day for music teaching in schools of all classi- 
fications. Consider how helpful they can be to 
you, then write us for complete information. 


The World’s Most Complete Collection 
of VICTOR RECORDS 


for Elementary Grades 
for Intermediate Grades + for High Schools 


for Music Schools, Colleges and Universities 


KA Vicloe 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 








RCA MANUFACTURING Company, INc., CAMDEN, N. J. 


{ Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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More Productive 





Musie Lessons 


...when you use modern RCA Victor 


Teaching Aids 





RCA Victor Portable Electrola 


Illustrated here is 
Model R-96, an elec- 
tric instrument of 
unusually high qual- 
ity for classroom 
use. Reproduces 
10” or 12” records 
with surprising 
fidelity. Its cost is 
amazingly low. 





RCA Victor Portable Victrola 


This is the RCA 
Victor Model 015, 
a splendid instru- 
ment for use in 
classrooms where 
electricity is not 
available. Soundsa 
new note in tonal 
realism and its 
price makes it an 
outstanding value. 





Valuable Books for Teachers, 
Supervisors 


3 books which every music teacher or super- 
visor should have are Catalog of Victor Edu- 
cational Records, General Catalog of Victor 
Records, RCA Victor Sound Service for 
Schools. The first two books may be secured 
from your local RCA Victor dealer. A letter 
or postcard to the Educational Department, 
RCA Manufacturing Company, will bring 
you Sound Service for Schools without cost. 


RCA Victor Electrola 


a Shown here is 
Se =Model R-99—a su- 
perb instrument 
which provides 
unequalled repro- 
duction of Victor 
Records. This fine 
Electrola gives 
thrillingly life-like 
performance at 
surprisingly eco- 
nomical cost. 
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Then spoke Georgie Swing-croon: “You said it, 
Mister. We don’t ride around in horses and buggies any 
Our kids want thrills and that’s what we give 
‘em. If we don’t take their money, somebody else will. 
This party’s gettin’ on my nerves. Hey, Joe—it’s 9:45. 
Tune in on XYZ. You oughta get Freddie Oofie-Toofie 
and his swing band direct from the Dreamland Ball 
Room in Whoopie City overlookin’ the beautiful Pas- 
Hear him beat out a few hot ones— 
That’s what J call real music!” 

a 

Turning to the Elder, the Wanderer said, “Three 
times have I been in your midst. I have seen you a 
happy contented people singing for the joy of the song. 
I have seen you following false prophets and giving of 
your hard-earned substance that you might be amused 
and that your children might seek itupossible goals. And 
you seek self-forgetfulness in superficial pleasure, 


more. 


sion Fruit Grove. 
right off the griddle. 





now 


deadening your sense of beauty and simplicity and pay- 
ing tribute to those who capitalize on your inertia. There 
is no help here. But, take heart, my army is even now 
at your gates.” 

Then, the bewildered Elder said: “Strange man, what 
is this army of which you speak, and who are you?” 

The Wanderer drew himself up to his full height, and 
answered: “My army is a band of devoted men and 
women who are, day by day in the classrooms where 
they congregate, teaching our children to love music for 
its own sake that they may regain the heritage of which 
they have been so cruelly robbed. And, I am Music, of 
whom such as these have made a Wanderer on the face 
of the earth. I shall return, but you shall not see my 
face, for I shall live in the hearts and minds of our 
children and my reward shall be the joy of service.” 

And having spoken thus, he drew the folds of his robe 
about him, and went out into the night. 


Producing a School Operetta 


WILLIAM J. WATKINS 


Director of Music, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


le THE successful production of an operetta or musical play, 
the music director should plan the work so that each de- 
partment of the school may participate. After assigning all 
departments to their various duties, he should not have to worry 
a great deal about each job being done, provided, of course, that 
suitable persons have been chosen for the key positions. Al- 
though the director assumes the position of commander in chief, 
his main concern should be the actual rehearsing of the solo and 
chorus parts, as well as the dialogue unless the dialogue may be 
handled by the speech teacher or by the English department 
However, it has been found that the less disturbing the produc- 
tion can be to the normal routine of the school, the more will 
the director be esteemed as an efficient worker. In the school 
where the ordinary routine is upset for days or weeks prior to 
the performance, the music director soon finds himself being 
disliked by his fellow teachers, and the codperation that is so 
necessary is noticeably absent. 

Aside from doing a good job with the production, the next 
most important thing is an adequate advertising and ticket 
campaign. Many a fine show will fall flat if there is no one to 
view it. The financial loss is not the important thing to the cast 
nor to the director; but to play to an empty or half-filled house 
is a catastrophe to all concerned. So be sure that the advertis- 
ing manager knows his business and that he will give you 
adequate publicity. 

Here is a plan of organization that has been found successful ; 
with minor alterations it may fit the needs of any school. First, 
a general manager should be chosen from the faculty; then the 
work should. be divided among the various departments of the 
school as follows: (1) Music department—general direction, 
music, orchestrations, stage manager, and prompters; (2) 
Physical education department—dancing for choruses and prin- 
cipals; (3) Manual arts department—stage construction; (4) 
Science department—lighting, special effects; (5) English de- 
partment—publicity; (6) Business department—finance, tickets ; 
(7) Student council—ticket sales; (8) Home economics depart- 
ment—costumes. 

The general manager should be a faculty member of the go- 
getter type who has t':2 success of the production at heart. He 
is the music director’s right-hand man. He will relieve the 
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director of all of the details attendant on the business and pub- 
licity items and will report regularly the progress of the various 
departments. 

Upon the music department and the music director falls the 
success or failure of the actual production. Lines and music 
must be well learned. With the codperation of the speech 
teacher, all lines should be well delivered and with the minimum 
of “wooden-ness” on the part of the actors. How many of us 
have sat through productions in which the spoken lines were 
inaudible beyond the first four rows? Be sure that your prin- 
cipal characters speak all lines directly to the audience even 
though intended for a character at the other end of the stage. 
The audience will know to whom the speech is directed, if they 
can hear it. A gesture or glance before, during, or after the 
speech will clinch it. _But to expect an audience to sit through 
a production that is nine-tenths pantomime to half of them is 
asking too much, unless you want to guarantee a half-filled house 
at your next performance. 

Upon the music director falls the all-important responsibility 
of choosing the cast. Here again success or failure depends 
upon the proper persons being selected. No one can tell a di- 
rector how to do this. He must know his people. Extensive 
tryouts are necessary. To have a vocal class vote on these can- 
didates is one way of asking for trouble. The judgment of the 
class is too apt to be prejudiced. The director should be un- 
biased in choosing his principal characters. His chorus must 
know that he is governed in his choice by the desire for a suc- 
Students are generally fair-minded and will 
abide by the director’s decision. Do not neglect to appoint an 
understudy for each principal. The director must also appoint 
the stage manager and the prompters, and he must see that they 
know their parts. This is particularly necessary when seenery 
must be changed. Do not forget to hold one or more special 
rehearsals for the stage crew at which time nothing is done but 
the actual changing of scenery and properties. A half-hour wait 
between acts is intolerable and unnecessary. 

The physical education or dancing teacher will consult with 
the director very early in the semester concerning the number 
and variety of dances to be used. Since it is seldom that the 
vocal chorus is capable of dancing well, it has been found that 


cessful production. 
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DITSON PUBLICATIONS 
With Merits Appreciated 
In Musie Edueation Work 




















FRENCH ART SONGS 
For School and Studio 
Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn 
and Bernard U. Taylor 


Medium High | 


Price, $1.00 Either Volume 
Medium Low | 


There are twenty songs in this volume and the composers 


include Reynaldo Hahn, Benjamin Godard, Cécile Cham- 
inade, Claude Debussy, Jules Massenet, César Franck, 
Charles Widor, Camille Saint-Saens, Hermann Bemberg 
and others. The notes on each song carry brief para- 
graph bits on the composers, along with advice for an 
effective rendition Che matter of French pronunciation 


The names 
editors is a 


is well covered in two of the prefatory pages. 
two well-equipped and experienced 
uarantee of the collection’s usefulness. 


of the 


THE CLIPPINGER 
CLASS METHOD 
OF VOICE CULTURE 
By D. A. Clippinger 
Price, $1.25 





I 1 number of years the author has enjoyed a well- 
earned reputation as an authority on voice culture, That 
tl reputation has been increasing is shown by the 
number of those who already have adopted the Clippinger 


Class Method for group teaching of the proper use of the 


voice in singing This book clearly outlines the basic 
principles of good singing, and not only shows how to 
go about learning these principles, but also supplies 
carefully and judiciously chosen study material which has 


cultivating of breath control, of 
handling of consonants, develop- 


selected for the 
ywel for 


been 
mation, diction, 








THE A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK 


For Mixed Voices 


Edited by 
Dr. F. Melius Christiansen and Noble Cain 


Board Bound—Price, $1.00 
* 


Little need be said as to the quality of 
the choruses chosen for this collection after 
the names of the distinguished editors have 
been mentioned. Both are outstanding con- 
temporary authorities on a cappella choral 
singing and their work is known to every 
one who owns a radio, as well as to those 
educational field. This large, well- 
book of one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages presents twenty-seven choruses 


in the 
bound 


and eleven se- 
The very best 


—sixteen secular numbers 


lections with sacred texts. 


composers of choral music have been drawn 
upon for contributions to the work, and 
yet, care has been taken by the compilers 
id selecting music of more than aver- 


range. 


to ave 


age difficulty, or of extreme vocal 








DITSON 
TWO-PART SONGS 


FOR TREBLE VOICES 


Compiled by 
John Carroll Randolph 


Price, 75 cents 


This substantial 77 page volume gives 22 
singable part songs for young singers, 
selected from classic, standard and modern 
composers and from folk-song sources. The 
Irish Meeting of the Waters a:.d the Netli- 
erlands Song of Friendship, the Russian 
Volga Boatmen’s Song and 3 Scotch num- 
bers cover the latter, and among the former 
will be found Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the 
Lark, Brahms’ Cradle Song, Humperdinck’s 
Prayer, from “Hansel and Gretel,” Offen- 
bach’s Beauteous Night, from “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” and such modern composers’ 
offerings as Pretense by Louis Victor Saar, 
O Music! by Alfred Wooler and A Dream- 
boat Passes By by Edwin H. Lemare. 


DITSON TRIOS 
FOR S. A. B. 


Secular Choruses 


Compiled by 
John Carroll Randolph 


Price, 75 cents 


Here is an outstanding collection of cho- 
ruses for soprano, alto and baritone; par- 
ticularly suitable in music, text, voice 
range and difficulty for the average junior 
high school singing group. There is a wide 
variety in the contents as will be noted 
from the following titles: At Dawning 
(Cadman), Serenade at Tios (Widor), The 
Heavens Are Declaring (Beethoven), Morn- 
ing Invitation (Veazie), Grandfather’s Clock 
(Work), etc. 


DITSON FOUR-PART SONGS FOR BOYS’ VOICES 


Edited by Robert W. Gibb 


Price, 75 cents 





ing tone quality, assuring resonance, handling the head 
voice, gaining flexibility and giving intelligent interpre- 
tation. All that is necessary for a first season of study 
is given and there is no need tor purchasing supple- 
mentary song material. For youthful singers aspiring to 
be soloists, or worthy members of a choir group, this 
book will be helpful and most beneficial. 


acceptability have already 
given most careful attention. 


Open Road (Stickles), 
Together (Macy). 


"Tis Morn 








For Junior High— 
THE NIGHTINGALE 


(After Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tale) 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by Rob Roy Peery 


Price, $1.00 


A colorful Chinese operetta for junior high 


school use. The text is a poetic fantasy 
of a high order and the score abounds in 
melodies which linger in the memory. The 
cast of characters calls for six solo voices, 
several. speaking parts and chorus. The 


vocal parts are easy and within a practical 
range. The Vocal Score includes complete 
dialog, and directions for stage setting, 
costuming, properties and lighting effects. 
Time of performance—1 hour. 


Orchestra Parts may be rented 


TWO OPERETTA FAVORITES ——$——— 





For Senior High— 


THE 
GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 


Operetta in Two Acts 


Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 
Music by Chas. Wakefield Cadman 


Vocal Score, $1.50 


A sparkling operetta for high school groups. 
The book is whimsical of plot, bright of 
dialog and affords an ample field for com- 
edy. The experienced hand and fluent mel- 
ody of the composer never have been more 
in evidence than in this light and fanciful 
music score. 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestra 
Parts Obtainable 


ous. 


shack. 











A practical 
amateur? 3 
romance and bravado under the 
of Mexico—in 
gala and gaudy military attire. 
tunity for the school chorus and boys’ glee club. 
music is of the real Mexican flavor—lilting and melodi- 
Mr. Cadman, possibly due to his long residence 
almost at the border, has caught the spirit of the Mexi- 
and the collaboration 
is a 


sunshine 


can musical r 
with the talented poets, Juanita and Charles O. Roos 
The settings are—a living room of the 


most happy one. L } g the 
den and the interior of a mining 


Rancho, the Rancho gar 


In selecting the material for inclusion in this volume, only those songs whose worth and wide 
been proven, were given consideration. [ i 
Here are some of the titles: In Picardie (Osgood), A Song of the 
Sea (Nevin), At Dawning (Cadman), Forgotten (Cowles), Medley from the South (Pike), The 
(Geibel), Shout Aloud in Triumph 


The range of voices also was 


(Manney) and Stepping 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 


Recent Operetta Success — 


SOUTH IN SONORA 
IN THREE ACTS 
Book by Charles and Juanita Roos 
Price, $1.50 a Copy 


operetta for senior 


and semi-profecsionals. It is 


settings 


idiom in his music, 


Orchestra Parts may be rented. 


high school, or adult 
is full of colorful 
clear skies and bright 
sparkling with fiesta 
It gives ample 7 

The 
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THE GLENN THE GLENN 
| GLEE CLUB BOOK GLEE CLUB BOOK 
| FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 












THE PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


A COLLECTION OF 14 CLASSIC NUMBERS 


For High School Orchestras 
25 Parts and Piano Acc. 


Instrumental Books, Each 50c Piano, $1.00 
Full Score, $5.00 


Especially made, by experienced musicians, for the use of 
high school orchestras, this is one of the outstanding col- 
lections of its kind on the market. The numbers have been 
selected from the celebrated Philharmonic Orchestra Series 
which now numbers over a half hundred practical orchestra 
arrangements from the classics. The full score, spiral wire 
bound, will not only prove invaluable for rehearsal and per- 
formance on the conductor’s stand, but also may be used for 
classroom study of individual students of orchestration and 
music appreciation. Adequate entrance cues are indicated in 
all parts. Measures are numbered for convenience at re- 
hearsals. Phrasing, bowing and fingering are indicated for 
string parts. The following numbers are included: Gavotte 
Celebre (Martini), Moment Musical No. 3 (Schubert), Ca- 
priccio in A (Haydn), Hunting Song (Lazarus), Gavotte and 
Musette (Bach), Largo from “Xerxes’”’ (Handel), Bouree in 
G minor (Bach), Intermezzo from “L’Arlesienne Suite” 
(Bizet), Turkish March (Beethoven), Minuet from ‘“Sym- 
phony in E-flat’’ (Mozart), Gavotte from “Paris and Helen” 
(Gluck), Hungarian Dance No. 5 (Brahms), Humoresque, Op. 
10, No. 2 (Tchaikovsky), Ballet Music from ‘‘Rosamunde”’ 
(Schubert). 


INSTRUMENTATION 

Ist Violin 2nd Alto (or Mellophone) in 
2nd Violin E-flat 
3rd Violin (substitute for Ist Trumpet (or Cornet) in 

Viola) i-flat 
Viola 2nd Trumpet (or Cornet) 1n 
Violoncello B-flat 
Double Bass Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Flute Trombone (or Baritone) 
Oboe (Treble Clef) 
Ist Clarinet in B-flat E-flat Tuba 
2nd Clarinet in B-flat E-flat Alto Saxophone 
Bassoon C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 
Ist Horn in F B-flat Tenor Saxophone 
2nd Horn in F Timpani 
Ist Alto (or Mellophone) in Drums 

E-flat Piano 


























SWING-A-LONG 


PARADE MARCHES FOR BAND 
Edited by N. Clifford Page 


Price, 30 cents Each Part 


Sixteen ‘“‘peppy’’ marches for stadium or assembly, each a 
potential “hit’’ with the average high school band. Each 
book published in the convenient 7x 5%” size. Here is the 
list of contents: Defend America (Hadley), The Ultimatum 
(Rockwell), Salute to the Adjutant (Hughes), Conemaugh 
(Rockwell), Staunch and True (Buglione), Soldiers of the 
Air (Fulton), Cadets on Parade (Lowe), First in Peace 
(Fulton), U. S. Battleship Virginia (Bennet), The Rock of 
the Marne (Moquin), With the Colors (Panella), On the Way 
(Fulton), Under the Red Cross (Rollinson), Overseas (Lowe), 
The National Cherry Festival (Kalember), The Governor’s 
Footguard (Fulton). 


INSTRUMENTATION 

D-flat Piccolo, C Flute, E-flat Clarinet, Solo and Ist B-flat 
Clarinet, 2nd B-flat Clarinet, 3rd B-flat Clarinet, Oboe, 
Sassoon, B-flat Soprano Saxophone, E-flat Alto Saxophone, 
B-flat Tenor Saxophone, E-flat Baritone Saxophone, Solo 
B-flat Cornet, (Conductor), Ist B-flat Cornet, 2nd and 3rd 
B-flat Cornets, Ist and 2nd E-flat Horns (Altos), 3rd and 
4th E-flat Horns (Altos), lst and 2nd Trombones, Bass or 
Treble Clef, 3rd_ Trombone, Bass or Treble Clef, Baritone, 
Bass or Treble Clef, Basses, Drums. 
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Edited by Edited by 
| Mabelle Glenn Mabelle Glenn 
| and aoe and 
Virginia French Virginia French 
Board Bound—Price, $1.00 Board Bound—Price, $1.00 
7 9 
ers ine collection of three and four part A superb collection of 42 songs for chorus 
lern diy; material for use with boys of junior singing in the junior and early senior high 
The » school ages compiled under the capa- school grades. Most of the numbers are 
tli. ‘direction of Miss Glenn, an outstanding arranged for three-part singing, while a 
ian hority on the voices of children. The few call for four-part work, but in a lim - 
im- tents is grouped in three sections — ited voice range. In an illuminating Pre- 
ner kt, a wide variety of interesting secular face Miss Glenn outlines the basis for the 
the ruses written by standard and modern selection of the contents of this book and 
k's posers; second, folk songs from the it is worthy of note that first considera- 
en- Aclish, Dutch, Irish, Scotch, German, tion has been given to the text—“‘is the 
of He: , Italian, Spanish, Russian and subject matter such as will make a desir- 
ers’ ingarian, together with some Negro Spir- able appeal to a girl in her early teens? 
ar, Lis: third, a dozen excellent sacred se- There is a nice balance, with folk songs, art 
im - tions, from Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, songs and devotional numbers for church 
elius, Haydn and others. or chapel exercises. 
Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn 
and 
Virginia French 
Board Bound—Price, $1.00 
lates emotional satisfaction to the high school youth, to develop his taste, and at the 
= ne time to help him use, carefully and intelligently, his new vocal instrument, are the 
ae fectives of high school young men’s glee clubs. The experienced compilers of this 
lection of 36 chorus numbers, fully realizing this, have given special attention to these 
ral iectives in selecting and arranging the material. TJ here are numbers for four and 
de ee-part singing; in the latter the melody usually is in the middle part. Naturally, 
ed limited voice range of lads of this age has been considered and every effort has been 
+ de to provide interesting texts. 
n- 
ck ' 
THE JUNIOR A CAPPELLA 
fal 
| CHORUS BOOK 
Edited by Olaf C. Christiansen and Carol M. Pitts 
Price, $1.00 
The weil known editors of this significant volume have selected, as an intro- 
duction to the a cappella singing repertoire of the junior choir, music that not 
only is suitable in range and text, but also is hearty, joyous and singable. 
le This is a book of one hundred and twenty-eight pages, including fifty-one 
iS musical numbers, forty-two of which are secular and nine are sacred. There 
e is a helpful Foreword by Mrs. Pitts and Hints for Singers Themselves by 
le Dr. Hollis Dann. Canons, rounds and catches open the work, followed by 
s | three-part glees and madrigals. Most of the selections are four-part madri- 
| gals and folk-songs arranged in madrigal form. There also are a few five- 
part songs. 
Ask your Dealer 
DITSON or Send to the Address 
PART SONGS Given Below for 
| ’ — 
FOR MIXED VOICES DITSON'S Folders Giving 
} Selected Lists of 
Compiled by Individually Published 
‘arroll Randolph 
} me © - Numbers for Any 
/ Price, 75 cents Classifications in Which 
\The high school glee club obtains in this col- You Are Interested. 
ection 14 modern part songs not found in any 
lalt [fimilar publication. Among these might be 
rful [mentioned: Bullard’s Winter Song, Cadman s 
ght t Dawning, Scott’s Ole Uncle Moon, Stickles 
sta he Open Road, etc. All are obtainable sep- 
or- 
“he 
di- 
ace ‘a 
X1- 
ion 
x MANY DITSON CHORUSES HAVE BEEN P 
the 
nz || CHOSEN FOR VARIOUS CONTESTS. Music 
. 
| A List of Them Supplied on Request. Publishers 
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a separate group of dancers is much more effective. In fact 
this dancing chorus may be kept intact year after year, with 
necessary replacements of course, until the dancing becomes less 
a problem. This also has the effect of augmenting the total cast 
which is another way of increasing interest and ticket sales. By 
the mere fact of being a member of the company each additional 
involved becomes a potential seller of at least three 
Even without using the cast as ticket salesmen, each 


person 
tickets. 
member will account for an average of three tickets. 

In connection with the dancing chorus it is well to supervise 
the type of costumes that will be worn. Girls particularly will 
want to wear the abbreviated costumes seen on the professional 
stage. These generally are unsuited to school productions, aside 
from the fact that they seldom are compatible with the text of 
the show. Perhaps the most serious effect of this type of cos- 
tume is to provoke eyebrow raising and loss of sympathy for the 
production by the adults of the audience. They may ask, and 
rightly so, if that is the sort of thing the schools are teaching 
today. Above all, the dancing must be dignified. 

The manual arts department and the art department should 
work together in the construction and painting of scenery. See 
that it is finished at least two weeks before the date of perform- 
ance. The cast should be thoroughly familiar with the scenery 
and know where all entrances and exits are. 

Lighting is important to the success of the show. See that 
the house lights are out and that the footlights are on when the 
overture starts. What is worse than lights coming on and 
going off while an amateur electrician experiments during the 
performance? Rehearse your electrician alone; be sure that he 
knows when the acts start and end. This also applies to the 
man who operates the curtain. If you want titters of amuse- 
ment, let the curtain descend at the wrong time and you will 
Another thing, keep your actors out of sight 


surely get them. 
Students want to parade their 


before the show and between acts. 
costumes and make-up to admiring parents before the show. 
Keep them out of sight. 

The English department will handle the publicity. This is 
tremendously important. Do not keep your show a dim, dark 
Let the public and particularly the student body know 

Your student body will be ninety-eight per cent of 
your potential audience. Also keep this in mind. Very few 
attended by people expecting amusement of 
They must be attracted by other means. 
Your publicity man must do it. Even the Metropolitan Opera 
cannot fill its house on merit alone. It must be a social affair. 
Get the socially elite to attend. Get as large a list of patrons as 
The more dress suits, the better. Publish their names 
Make them important. Proper sponsorship will 
mean a lot. Do not neglect the newspaper critics, the board of 
education, or the principals of other schools. Send them com- 
plimentary tickets with a dignified letter of invitation. 

In addition to these things have a very definite publicity sched- 
A campaign 
conducted in the following manner will help: (1) Release oc- 
(2) Supply pertinent infor- 

(3) Give publicity to the 


secret. 
about it. 
school shows are 


professional caliber. 


you can. 
in the papers. 


ule and plan your releases in consecutive order. 


casional items to the newspapers. 
mation about the coming production. 
principal characters. (4) Publish a story of the show. 
(5) Display pictures of the leading characters. (6) Display 
pictures of chorus groups. (7) Release stories in school papers 
each week about the characters known to the pupils. (8) Re- 
lease list of patrons and patronesses. (9) Present short sketches 
in school assembles. (10) Investigate the possibilities of radio 
announcements. (11) Arrange with the art department for 
Use your local music dealers for word of mouth ad- 
(12) Contact alumni by mail, especially the casts of 
former years; use penny postal cards for the purpose. (13) 
Seek to have announcements made in other schools and organi- 
zations, particularly the junior high schools; churches; parent- 


brief 


posters. 
vertising. 


teacher meetings. 
Item twelve of the foregoing list is particularly good. For 
ten dollars, one thousand postal cards can be mailed to former 
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students. Twenty tickets at fifty cents each will defray the cost 
and if the card is properly worded will result in many times that 
number attending. A few tickets given to the junior high school 
music director for distribution to worthy members of his glee 
clubs and choruses will result not only in additional sales to 
their parents but also will give objective point to their own music 
work. It will pay dividends in increased interest in joining the 
glee clubs and choruses when the students enter high school. 

The actual machinery of your ticket sales will depend some- 
what upon the organization of your school. If you have a 
student council or similar organization, use it. Your business 
department will take care of the bookkeeping and ticket dis- 
bursements. Have at least one council member or ticket sales- 
man resident in each home room. Assign your council officers 
as floor captains or have a captain for a certain number of home 
rooms. The home room representatives will report to the cap- 
tains and they in turn to the business department. The business 
department will check up periodically to see how the sale is 
going. Perhaps added impetus will be needed to see that the 
sales are adequate. Do not depend too much upon selling tickets 
at the door on the evening of performance. Jt might rain. 
Added stimulus can be given by holding an assembly preview. 
Select some interesting scenes from the show and put them on 
in an assembly. It will be worth while. 

Do not spend too much money on costumes. If you are not 
very careful this item alone is sufficient to put your production 
in the red. The home economics department can be of assistance 
in alterations and in dressing your cast, but if the show requires 
period costumes, try to rent them rather than make them. 
School made costumes of period design are seldom satisfactory 
For a large cast the expense is considerable. 
Shop around for prices on a rental basis. The large profes- 
sional consumers are usually expensive to deal with. Very 
often you can find an individual who operates a costuming 
service as an avocation. Prices then are usually reasonable. 
Watch the make-up problem. Amateur make-up artists are 
often bad. Professionals are sometimes worse. In a schol 
auditorium where the lighting is inferior to the professional 
theater, your professional make-up man will plaster it on so 
thick as to make your actors look ridiculous. Try out your 
make-up man as you do your electricians and scene shifters. It 


or varied enough. 


will pay dividends. 

Do not overlook the necessity of a dress rehearsal. And make 
it a dress rehearsal even to make-up if possible. Some of your 
actors will think it means everyone but themselves. See that 
they are equipped with everything necessary and require them to 
wear it at least for the first act, if no change is necessary. This 
is important. You will then find that the flowing dresses of the 
girls catch on the scenery, that one boy trips himself on his 
cane, that swords are difficult to manage, that beards fall off 
and any number of things are apt to happen. Another trial for 
the director is the disposal of costumes after the dress rehearsal. 
Watch your hero throw his outfit in a corner and rush out. 
When he wants it again, he will not be able to find it. Then 
confusion results, and the curtain rises on a thoroughly de- 
moralized hero. Get a suit box for each person. Impress your 
cast with the necessity for taking care of their costumes. Your 
home economics people should check them as soon after the 
dress rehearsal as possible. Hold your dress rehearsal at least 
two days before the performance. 

You cannot do anything with the fellow who arrives at the 
school just at curtain time. He is a species that produces gray 
hair on the director’s head. Sometimes you can predict who 
that person will be, but sometimes it is your most trusted prin- 
cipal actor. So do the best you can by having your cast sched- 
uled to appear about an hour and a half before curtain time. 
Stagger the time for your chorus people. In any event, if you 
wish to live to a normal age, have your entire company on hand 
a half-hour before curtain time—and keep them out of sight. 

Good luck. I hope you will have a fine production, and inci- 
dentally, an enjoyable time. 
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By JOHN F. 


VICTOR 


A FOUR YEAR ENSEMBLE — OR INDIVIDUAL — COURSE 
FOR THIRTY-THREE WIND, STRING AND PERCUSSION 


INSTRUMENTS, NOW INTERNATIONALLY 


| | ova the four years in which THE VICTOR 
METHOD has now been in use, it has become 
the standard accepted by instructors interested in 
building a sound and lasting foundation, continu- 
instrumental music 
education. An examination of THE VICTOR 
METHOD, together with its accompanying folios 
and the INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FOR BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA is sufficient to convince any 
music educator that they fulfill every need for 
such purpose, and that there is nothing with which 


ing through a_ progressive 


they can be compared. 
Beginning with Book 1, and progressing through 
the eight books in this Method, the players for 


each instrument, individually or collectively, are 


USED 


given such logical, systematic, and practical train- 
ing that all individual as well as collective prob- 
lems are fully met. As a result, the entire ensemble 
is developed equally well, thereby each student 
deserves equal scholastic credit for his or her 
efforts. 

Our files now contain excellent comments from 
well pleased instructors in every state in the Union. 
The results obtained through the use of THE 
VICTOR METHOD by such instructors have caused 
these publications to be a topic of conversation 
wherever instrumental music instruction is 
discussed. Certainly—to merit such widespread 
genuine interest—these publications must offer 


something that cannot be found elsewhere. 


Be sure to examine THE VICTOR METHOD before starting any new students! 


Immediate deliveries can now be made on 


THE VICTOR METHOD OF CLASS INSTRUCTION 
FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


(The Official Text in Texas Schools) 


Book 1 (Revised Edition) 
Book 2 
Book 3 


Book 4 


(Note: Book 5, Book 6, Book 7 and Book 8 
will all be available in ample time for those 
now using the first four books.) 


Instructor’s Manual 
for Band and Orchestra 
(Revised Edition) 


Note: The Revised Edition of the Instructor’s 
Manual is now available in the beautiful blue 
leatherette binding with gold lettering. Because 
of the popularity of this binding it is now being 
used exclusively, and the book is being sold at 
a new low price of $7.50 (net). 





Victor Band Folio No. 1 
Victor Orchestra Folio No. 1 
Victor Concert Folio No. 1 


Ask your dealer or write us for full information, 


Victor PUBLISHING CoMPANY, INC. 


ABILENE, TEXAS 
ABILENE. TEXAS 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Bi4 HICKORY STREET. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Address all correspondence to 
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The House that Music Built 


CHARLES S. HAYWARD 
Director of Music, Los Gatos Union High School, Los Gatos, California 


ITH the recognition which public school music is now re- 

\¢ ceiving, improved teaching facilities and adequate quar- 
ters for music instruction are inevitable. It is a_ significant 
fact that the construction of music buildings and the enlarge- 
ment of music facilities in the public schools is a proof of the 
worth of the subject and of the very evident approval of the 
majority of the tax-paying public. Once the power of music has 
made itself felt most schools would not be without it and it has 
flourished in spite of poor quarters, lack of room, lack of 
financial support and other difficulties. 

The music situation in the Los Gatos Union High School has 
no doubt followed a course somewhat familiar to countless high 
schools. Instrumental music instruction in the form of a small 
orchestra after school hous was started in an ordinary class- 
room some sixteen years ago. The work soon expanded into 
two orchestras in the regular classroom schedule, and the bud- 
ding young music department started on an intermittent move 
from pillar to post which has never stopped until the recent 
completion of our new music building. During these years of 
shunting back and forth in search of more room to meet the 
needs of a growing department, music instruction was even 
carried on in a furnace room with a roaring furnace for an ac- 
companiment. Orchestra practice was held above and below 
long-suffering classrooms and even in the front part of a study 
hall with only a thin wood partition separating the players from 
those who would study, if given a chance. 

This situation temporarily improved with the construction of 
a new high school building equipped with a fine auditorium and 
a large stage. The music department moved to the auditorium 
and proceeded to use the stage, dressing rooms, and the audi- 
torium itself. Increasing demands by other departments for the 
use of the stage and auditorium for plays, debates, and meetings 
of all sorts, as well as school assemblies, soon began to be a 
real handicap. In addition, lack of practice rooms and separate 
quarters for an expanding vocal department hindered and throt- 
tled our efficiency. The next move was back to the old building 
which had now become a storehouse. Here at least was plenty 


of room. The entire second floor was taken over, and with 
some temporary acoustical alterations, music took a new lease 
on life. In spite of the annoyance and inconvenience of the 
frequent moving of band and orchestra equipment to the audi- 
torium for concerts, plays, and assemblies, the music department 
was happy in its old, dilapidated, unsanitary building which was 
by no means fire- or earthquake-proof. 

California schools have a habit of growing and Los Gatos is 
no exception to this rule. After one year of ample room, over- 
flow classes began moving into the old building again. They 
moved in above us and below, and soon they were on our floor 
level again. The old situation was arising 2fresh, with the 
difference that we had grown so that we could neither be dis- 
lodged or muffled. It was necessary to take drastic action. Our 
principal and district superintendent, Prentiss Brown, with the 
unanimous support of a progressive and highly efficient board of 
trustees, and with a vision of future needs, outlined a plan whereby 
the high school district could take advantage of a generous 
PWA grant by voting favorably on a_ sixty-thousand-dollar 
bond issue for new building construction. The plan included the 
erection of a two-story and basement classroom wing and a music 
building. With the loyal and untiring efforts of the high school 
P.-T.A. and prominent business men and friends of the school, 
the bond issue carried by a large majority. The PWA grant 
amounting to $42,713 with the addition of $6,100 from the gen- 
eral fund gave a total of $108,813 for new construction and 
furnishings. The cost of the music building was $37,500, and 
$550 was spent on new furnishings such as office furniture, steel 
chairs, etc. 

The success of our project was undoubtedly made somewhat 
easier because of the fact that the residents of the Los Gatos 
Union High School District are largely in favor of progressive 
educational methods, with strong emphasis upon the cultural sub- 
jects of the curriculum. Our needs were recognized and acted 
upon intelligently. The district comprises the communities of 
Los Gatos and Saratoga and a surrounding territory considered 
to be one of the choicest residential areas in the state of Cali- 
fornia. Situated in the beautiful green foothills of the Santa 





Music building of Los Gatos Union High School (upper left). Interior views show a practice room, chorus room, band and orchestra room, a 


corner of the instrumental library. 
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(Refer to floor plan on next page.) 
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FLOOR PLAN OF LOS GATOS UNION 


Cruz mountains it has attracted as permanent residents an intel- 
ligent, home-loving class of people among whom are an increasing 
number of nationally famous musicians, writers, and artists. 

The high school itself is set in the midst of a beautiful campus 
of native California trees, lawns, and flowers. Music seems to 
belong here! 

Immediately after the close of school in June 1936 the old 
building was razed, and construction was started on the music 
building on part of the same site. The music department was 
back on the stage of the auditorium, more crowded than ever, 
but hoping to be in the new building soon. Construction was 
well under way, concrete floors and walls of steel and concrete 
were more than one-third up. On September 20 a terrific gas 
explosion blew most of this new construction to bits. Fortu- 
nately no one was killed but several workmen including the 
contractor were severely injured. Our spirits were pretty low 
for a few days! 

Then came a trying fall and winter of vexing delays, bad 
weather, etc., but music still carried on and we were well repaid 
for past handicaps, struggles and delays when on April 1 the 
music building became an actual reality. 

Prentiss Brown and I in conjunction with the late W. H. 
Weeks, prominent California architect, worked out the plans for 
the building. We used what available data we could secure from 
a visit to other buildings, data provided by the Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference (Music Education Research Council 
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3ulletin No. 17, Music Rooms and Equipment), and from our 
own ideas based on past experience of what would be our needs. 
No music building will ever be perfect. We would have liked 
some rooms of greater dimensions, and we would have liked to 
spend more money on sound proofing of practice rooms, with 
the addition of double doors. However, what we have is very 
satisfactory. The building is beautiful and is a great joy to the 
students. It is entirely practical and makes for efficient music 
instruction. 

The music building is a one-story ground-level structure of re- 
enforced steel and concrete construction employing the latest 
type of re-enforcement against earthquakes. It is designed as a 
unit of the main building and has the same simplicity of exterior 
architecture, which is of the neo classic type. The building ad- 
joins the rear of the auditorium, and double doors lead from 
the main corridor directly onto the stage. 

The exterior of the building is cream colored stucco on con- 
crete. The interior finish of all rooms, except the instrument 
storage room and the lavatories, is of green Sanitas wall panel 
and cream colored plaster with woodwork of green stain and 
heavy oak doors of the same color. A two and three-quarter 
inch black enamel strip on all baseboards makes a rather striking 
effect. Outside doors and window frames are buff colored. 

All floors are concrete except those of the two large rehearsal 
rooms. The building is steam-heated throughout. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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A glance at the floor plan will show a rather complete ar- 
rangement of rooms and facilities for a high school with an 
enrollment of seven hundred. It consists of two large rehearsal 
rooms, nine practice rooms, an instrumental library, a choral 
library, an instrument storage room, two offices, and lavatory 
facilities. 

The original plans included a choral room with risers and a 
choral library adjoining. The present choral room was to have 
been used for piano class work, theory, and instrumental re- 
hearsal. However, when bids asked for construction it 
was found necessary to eliminate for the present the originally 
planned choral room. Therefore, the smaller of the two large 
rehearsal rooms is now known as the choral room and takes 
care of the piano classes and theory work as well. One period 
of band or orchestra is also held there, and it has become a 
general utility room. 

The band and orchestra rehearsal room is 40 by 40 feet with 
a 16-foot ceiling. The floor is of wood, covered with cork 
carpet. Sanitas wall paneling covers the walls for a height of 
four feet above which is a thick coating of acoustical plaster on 
metal lath. The ceiling is of beautiful redwood beams and 
brown-tinted Masonite panels, which makes a very rich effect. 
The room is lighted by three large windows and two skylights. 
sixteen feet of blackboard are 
Twelve electric outlets pro- 


were 


Two cork bulletin boards and 
placed on one wall of the room. 
vide ample facilities for phonograph, radio, vibraphone, etc. 
Lighting fixtures are simple but highly efficient. The sound 
treatment is particularly good, and the absence of annoying vi- 
bration is noticeable. The four walls of each room are of con- 
crete and The double doors opening from both large 
rehearsal rooms into the corridor, as well as those opening on 
the stage, provide an opening of six feet in width. This is an 
important feature, as it greatly facilitates the moving of a 
concert grand piano which is permanently placed on a Colson 
rubber-tired piano carriage and is frequently moved back and 
forth from the stage to the rehearsal rooms. Likewise the doors 
opening into the instrument storage room are sufficiently wide, 
three feet four inches, to allow for the safe passage of large 
instruments such as string basses, sousaphones, etc. The room 
is sufficiently large to accommodate groups of seventy-five or 
more players without crowding. It can easily seat one hundred 
people for music club programs, and makes an ideal reception 
room for teas or other functions to which the parents and friends 
of the music department are invited. It has been used for band 
marching practice for small groups of students. 

The second large rehearsal or choral room is 26 feet 4 inches 
by 40 feet with a 15-foot ceiling. The floor is of wood with 
cork carpet and the wall treatment is identical with that of the 
band orchestra room. The ceiling is of Masonite panels 
with redwood trim. Ample blackboard space is provided on two 
There are three cork bulletin boards, eight electric out- 


steel. 


and 


walls. 
lets. 

Between the two large rehearsal rooms are the director’s office, 
instrumental library, and instrument storage room. This ar- 
rangement of rooms has proved very satisfactory. 

The director’s office, 11 feet 9 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, is 
provided with a storage closet, lavatory, and an outside en- 
trance to the building. 

The instrumental library room is 15 feet by 15 feet. It con- 
tains a built-in cabinet consisting of shelves with glass doors, 
drawers, and compartments, all of which can be locked. Another 
built-in cabinet is provided for phonograph records. Five four- 
drawer steel filing cabinets house a very extensive library of 
band, orchestra, and ensemble music. The furniture includes an 
office desk for the instrumental assistant and a long work table. 
A large skylight makes this a very fine office and workroom. 
Doors connect with both the rehearsal rooms and the director’s 
office. 

The instrument storage room is 20 feet 10 inches by 15 feet 
and is lined with cedar from floor to ceiling. Ample lockers of 
cedar for band uniforms are provided as well as the latest type 
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of steel locker for the storage of instruments. All school-owned 
instruments and most of those owned by the students are cared 
for in this manner. The few remaining small instruments are 
placed on a set of shelves in the practice room adjacent to the 
storage room. This arrangement leaves the band and orchestra 
rehearsal room free of all instruments, cases, and folios, and all 
individual and small group practices can be carried on without 
the necessity of any student entering the room. The storage 
room will accommodate additional steel units as needed. The 
floor of this room, as well as those of the libraries, offices, and 
corridor, is covered with brown battleship linoleum which, when 
waxed, makes a very satisfactory floor covering. 

A corridor 7 feet 6 inches wide by 10 feet in height extends 
the length of the entire building and provides direct access to 
every room used by the students. At each end of the corridor 
are outside entrances with heavy doors. The corridor is paneled 
with Sanitas to a height of 4 feet 9 inches, above which is Cali- 
fornia stucco plaster in buff color. The ceiling is acoustical 
plaster. An ornamental black and orange tile drinking fountain 
occupies a wall space near one outside entrance. There are two 
bulletin boards. A glance at the floor plan will show the doors 
from the corridor opening onto the stage. This is a feature we 
nave already found of great advantage in connection with the 
giving of concerts, operettas, and other musical events. So 
much confusion and crowding off stage is eliminated. 

Of the practice rooms, eight are 7 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 4 
inches with a 10-foot ceiling. One room which we call the 
small ensemble room is 18 feet 8 inches by 7 feet 10 inches. 
This room and two others contain pianos. The concrete floors 
are covered with cork carpet and the walls are covered with 
three-foot Sanitas panels above which is acoustical plaster. Ceil- 
ings are of the same plaster. Wall construction contains sound- 
deadening material. All rooms have steam heat units, venti- 
lators, and either windows or skylights. Each door has a small 
glass window. These individual rooms will accommodate three 
or four students very comfortably and the small ensemble room 
is ideal for sectional rehearsals and small ensembles, both vocal 
and instrumental. We encourage individual practice at school 
where it can be supervised. Students studying the large, heavy 
instruments must almost of necessity practice at school, and we 
are providing an opportunity for piano practice for quite a 
number of students who do not possess instruments at home. 
It is our belief that practice rooms are worth the cost, and that 
many music building projects are making a mistake in not pro- 
viding more of them. 

The choral library is 8 feet 4 inches by 11 feet. It contains a 
set of built-in shelves, lockers for the choir robes, and a steel 
filing cabinet. It is connected with the office of the choral in- 
structor. The floor and wall treatment is the same as in the 
instrumental library. With the eventual addition of the original 
proposed choral room, a door will be cut through to give direct 
teacher access to the room. 

Boys’ and girls’ lavatories at each end of the main corridor 
have tiled floors with green tile walls. 

All practice rooms, libraries, offices, and storage room are 
provided with double electric outlets. In this age of electric 
appliances this is a feature which should not be overlooked. Uni- 
form lighting fixtures are provided in all rooms. All ceilings are 
ten feet with the exception of the large rehearsal rooms as noted. 

Additions in the way of an amplifying system, wall decora- 
tions, hangings, etc. are planned for the future. 

The Los Gatos Union High School is a well-balanced institu- 
tion. Outstanding work is done in all of its departments. Be- 
cause of the character and function of the subject, music nat- 
urally plays an important and vital part in the curriculum and 
in student life. It functions well in the life of the community. 
Our student body as well as our parents and friends take pride 
in our musical accomplishments and in our new building. In 
such a beautiful and efficient setting we hope that music will 
always bring lasting joy, knowledge, and inspiration to our stu- 
dents. 
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facts 


A The Music Educators National Conference (founded in 1907) is 
the national organization representing the music education profession. 


A Its purpose is to promote the interests of music education and the 
music education profession, and to make music a vital factor in the 
life of each individual, in the community and in the nation. 


A It is comprised of the six Sectional Conferences: California-West- 
ern School Music Conference, Eastern Music Educators Conference, 
North Central Music Educators Conference, Northwest Music Edu- 
cators Conference, Southern Conference for Music Education, South- 
western Music Educators Conference. There are also affiliated state, 
national and regional groups. 


A It is a non-profit, codperative organization. Membership includes 
persons engaged in all phases of music education in the schools, col- 
leges, universities and all other institutions where music has a part 
in the educational program. 


A It maintains a continuous program of educational activities, re- 
search projects and promotional work. 


A It maintains a business and publication office, which is also head- 
quarters for the Sectional Conferences and for the affiliated and co- 
Operating organizations. 


A It issues the periodical, annual volume and other publications, 
including Research Council Bulletins, which officially represent the 
school music field. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL: Official magazine of the United Conferences and 
associated organizations, published six times during the school year. Covers every phase of 
music education. A “Professional necessity.” (Included with active membership. Separate 
subscription, $1.00 per year.) 

THE M. E. N. C. YEARBOOK: Next to the Journal, there is probably nothing available 
in this field which offers so = for so little money as the Yearbook. Contains articles of 
practical value related to every phase of music in the school, college and community. Used as 
a reference and text in teacher-training schools, colleges and universities. The 1937 book is one 
of the largest and most valuable of the series of annual volumes, which began in 1910. (Price 
to Conference members, $1.75; to non-mem! 50.) 


A Active membership dues ($3.00 per year), cover (a) membership 
in full in the National Conference, (b) membership in the Sectional 
Conference in whose territory the member resides, (c) annual sub- 
scription to Music Educators Journal, (d) partial cost of Yearbook. 

Associate membership ($2.00 per year), admits to all meetings of the current year; does not 
convey right = vote or hold office; does not include Journal subscription. Contributing member- 
ship ($10.00 ear), includes active membership as above and Yearbook without extra cosé. 


Special mem ips, other than Contributing, mentioned above, include Sustaining ($50.00 an- 
nual dues); Life ($100); Patron ($1,000). 





AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


National School Orchestra Association Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors Asso- 

National School Band Association ciation 

National School Vocal Association Western Kentucky Music Teachers Association 

Music Education Exhibitors Association Louisiana School Music Association 

Chicago High School Music Teachers Club Michigan Music Educators Association 

Delaware Department of Music, State Education Missouri Music Educators Association 
Association New England Music Festival Association 


Department of Music, Georgia Education As- New Jersey Department of Music, State Teach- 
sociation ers Association 
Dixie School Band and Orchestra Association Ohio Music Education Association 


Idaho Music Educators Association West Virginia Music Educators Association 


AFFILIATED “IN-AND-ABOUT” CLUBS 


A Philadelphia Music Educators Club 
Pittsburgh Music Educators Club 


Boston Music Educators Club ms 
or St. Louis (Mo.) School Music Club 
A 


I- 
Chicago Music Educators Club I- 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Music Educators Club I- 
Detroit (Mich.) Music Educators Club I- Syracuse (N. Y.) Music Educators Club 

* Tulsa (Okla.) School Music Educators 


Flint (Mich.) Music Educators Club 
A Twin Cities Music Educators Club 


&- 
&- 
&- 
&- 
-&- 
Grand Rapids Moy Music Educators &- 
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>>> >>> >>> 


Harrisburg (Pa.) Music Educators Club (Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.) 
Indianapolis (Ind.) School Music Club I-&-A National Capital (Washington, D. C.) 
New York City Music Educators Club Music Club 


Other Affiliations Pending 








Research Council Bulletins 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more 
10c e 

No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rurai School. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 


No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—Music Rooms and Equipment. 

No. 18—Music Supervision in the Public 

hools, 


No. 19—A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools. 


* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 
hundred copies. 








Official Committee Reports 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each, 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles —900 titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Music Com- 
petition-Festivals (Music Lists and 
Rules—1938). Solo and Ensemble Com- 
petitions (National Rules, Music Lists 
—1938). Issued by National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Ass’ns and 
M.E.N.C. Committee on School Music 
Competition-Festivals .............- 15c 

Study Helps for Developing “Discrim- 
~ my Le eel (Music Apprecia- 
tion -) 





YEARBOOK 
1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.56 
1920 to 1931 Volumes, each......... 2.00 
1932 to 1937 Volumes, each.......... 2.50 


Out of Print: —. 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive and 193 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Ohio Music Education Association 


MERRILL C. McEWEN 
Past President of the O.M.E.A., Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


HE NAME of an organization often indicates its purpose and 
{ It may serve to confine the scope 
limits, or it may serve to expand its 


yrescribes its activities. 


of activities into narrow 
program into large and inclusive fields of endeavor, allowing 
for growth and expansion as opportunity and need present 
themselves. 

This realization prompted the Ohio High School Band Asso- 
ciation—initiated by Harry F. Clarke and J. W. Wainwright in 
1924—to change its name to the Ohio School Band and Orches- 
tra Association in 1929, and the same realization prompted the 
School Band and Orchestra Association to change its name to 
the Ohio Music Education in 1932. Under this 


name, the organization has promoted vocal as well as instru- 


Association 


mental activities, and has been concerned with all phases of 


music education. 
The O.M.E.A. 


foldly since the inclusion of vocal affairs among its interests. Its 


influence of the in Ohio has increased mani- 
membership has grown from forty-four in the original organi- 
zation to five hundred in the present association, and its list of 
endeavors has increased proportionately. 

\ brief summary of the usual activities comprising a year’s 


work of the Ohio Music Education Association includes six dis- 
trict contests in choral, band, orchestra, solo, and ensemble 
events, followed by the state final contests; instrumental and 
vocal festivals, both district and state; clinics for vocal and in- 


strumental groups with emphasis on improving the visiting 


teachers as conductors, interpreters, and diagnosticians; select- 
ing music for required and selective lists for instrumental and 
vocal contests and festivals for high schools in the various clas- 
sifications; publication of the Triad, official bulletin of the Ohio 
Music Education Association. Last in this list, but not last in 
importance was the appointment, this year, of thirteen commit- 
follows: (1) State music library, (2) Vocal affairs, 
(3) Instrumental affairs, (4) Contest and competitive festivals. 
5) Clinics and non-competitive festivals, (6) Improvement in 
(7) Research, (8) Rural school music, (9) Elementary 


tees, as 


teaching. 
school music, (10) Junior and senior high school music, (11) 
College (12) (13) Radio. A four- 
teenth committee for church music is to be appointed also. 


music, Community music, 

The committees on instrumental and vocal affairs bear a heavy 
responsibility, for they select or suggest music which forms the 
basis of study for the year in many high schools in Ohio. 

The contest committee proposes all rules for the various com- 
petitions, and, after their acceptance by the Association, enforces 
them. For the sake of uniformity throughout the state, a unique 
and successful plan was inaugurated in 1936-37 by the contest 





Gertrude A. DeBats 
First Vice-President 


Eugene J. Weigel 
President, O.M.E.A, 
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committee whereby printed contest application blanks containing 
all rules for district and state contests were sent to all music 
teachers and school superintendents in the state with the state- 
wide issue of the Triad. To avoid confusion, two types of blanks 
were printed: one for solo and ensemble events, the other for 
chorus, orchestra, and band events. Furthermore, the blanks 
were printed in seven different colors, one for each of the six 
districts and one for the state finals. The color scheme served 
to help district chairmen and to indicate the district to which 
competitors should go. 

The radio committee has been active in contacting radio sta- 
tions and arranging with them to broadcast quarter and half- 
hour programs by school organizations. Several radio forums 
have been held. 

Other committees have confined their efforts to studies and 
reports in the Triad. 

A few remarks about the organization of the Ohio Music 
Education Association may be of interest, especially to states 
now having or considering similar organizations. The presi- 
dent, second vice-president, treasurer, executive secretary and 
the five members of the board of directors are elected by the 
membership of the Association with the past presidents acting 
as a nominating committee. The retiring president automatically 
becomes first vice-president. There are two honorary members 
of the board: Edith M. Keller, state supervisor of music, and 
Harry F. Clarke, mentioned above, both of whom are tireless 
workers in and for the O.M.E.A. 

Elections are held in May, and for several years have taken 
place immediately following the state solo and ensemble con- 
test. At this same time reports of the various committees are 
heard. The president appoints all district chairmen, giving care- 
ful consideration to names suggested by the district membership. 
A space for these suggestions is provided on a prepaid mailing 
card ballot which Association members send to the Triad office, 
if they cannot be present at the business meeting. The president 
also appoints alf committee chairmen and outlines for them a 
program in keeping with his aims for the year. 

The function of the president is to stimulate and direct the 
activities of the Association within the bounds uf the constitu- 
tion. The first vice-president is in charge of membership, and, 
because of the affiliation plan, which will be discussed below, 
acts in this capacity for the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and the North Central Conference, as well as for the 
O.M.E.A. The second vice-president is the director of publicity. 
The treasurer’s job is the usual one, but more will be said of 
it in a later paragraph. The executive secretary, a newly cre- 
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—FOR YOUR DECISION — 
Will These Works Aid in 


Your VOCAL 
Music Education Activities ? 


EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


IN SONG AND SPEECH 


By W. WARREN SHAW 
In Collaboration with DR. GEO. L. LINDSAY 


VOLUME ONE — Price, $1.00 
VOLUME TWO — Price, $1.00 


For Classes and Individuals 


This unique method presents a practical means for cultivating the voice for 
singing or speaking, states the underlying theory, and also introduces the pupils 
to the literature of song. The book is well planned for educational work. 
There are simple, but excellent exercises set to interesting verses setting forth 
common vocal truths; then comes a vocal gem, from standard song literature, 
or from operatic or folk song sources. Truly a wealth of authentic guidance in 
vocal procedures. 





WHEN VOICES ARE CHANGING 
CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS 


Compiled and Edited by WILLIAM BREACH 
Price, 75c 


When the voices of young lads in the upper grammer and junior high school 
grades begin to change from treble to tenor, baritone and bass, special care is 
necessary in the selection of music for them to sing. The experienced and suc- 
cessful editor of this book has compiled a group of attractive numbers, in safe 
vocal range, and with texts that carry an appeal to lads of this age. 





THE G CLEF TWO-PART CHORUS BOOK 


Price, 50c 


A uniformity of excellence is found in the 19 selections of this noteworthy 
collection. In addition to the interesting original numbers by modern and con- 
temporary composers there are practical transcriptions of familiar airs selected 
from classics and folk songs. None presents any difficulties for the average 
school chorus using two-part material. 





SCHOOL TRIOS—PART SONGS for S.A.B. 


Price, 75¢ 


In junior high and early senior high grades, where the use of S.A.B. choruses 
is necessary, the 24 excellent numbers in this book will be found most helpful. 
Original compositions and arrangements of popular piano compositions and 
songs are included. Most of these have the melody in the bass. 





YOUNG MEN'S CHORUS 
AND QUARTET BOOK 
Price, 60c 


4-part numbers, of moderate voice 


FOR TENOR, BARITONE, 
AND BASS 


Price, 75c 


ranges, with texts and tunes to please Ideal for use with young singers 
singers of the high school ages. whose voices have not fully 
Fine for the repertoire of the begin- developed. Where feasible, the 


Your INSTRUMENTAL 
Music Education Activities ? 


LITTLE CLASSICS 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


PARTS—35c Each PIANO (With Conductor's Sc.)—65c¢ 


CONTENTS 

Pk netcvaeneaca Schumann ere Schubert 
First Waltz................ Schubert Queen's Romance........... Haydn 
Minuet..............-+...-+- | ee Handel 
NS ee cn eh eareee Beethoven alli EE SN, cites Ghai 
RRS aE es anne Mendelssohn ‘ 

Soldiers’ March........... Schumann MIRED... -+ 002 0eserrerees vom 
Blushing Roses.............Mozart Romance. ........-.+-++++- Martini 
Polonaise........ ENigeere een Bach NS b.tdcsresnannes Handel 


Here are 15 bits of melody from the writings of the master composers arranged 
for young orchestras. Each is characteristic of the style of the composer and the 
playing of them should prove an inspiration to school instrumentalists, at the 
same time cultivating an appreciation for good music. Complete instrumentation, 
with string parts (except Solo Violin) in first position and other parts corre- 


spondingly easy. 





PRESSER’S CONCERT MARCH 
ALBUM FOR ORCHESTRA 


PARTS—50c Each PIANO (With Conductor's Se.)—$1.00 


This new and distinctive collection of concert marches offers a wide variety 
of selections for orchestral programs. The numbers included meet the constant 
demand for marches of a superior type for assembly and formal occasions, com- 
mencement exercises, receptions and festivals. The foremost modern and con- 
temporary composers of Europe and America have contributed to the contents. 
The instrumentation provides for all players of the modern school orchestra 
with the piano part serving as a conductor's score, showing the entrances of 
the various instruments. 





MARCHETTE BAND BOOK 
Arranged by MAYHEW LAKE 


PARTS—30c Each CONDUCTOR’S SCORE (Piano)—50c 


A book of 16 snappy marches for beginning school bands. In making the arrange- 
ments included in this book Mr. Lake has kept al! parts within the playing capa- 
bilities of those in their first year of band playing, yet the marches sound full and 
satisfying and they will, no doubt, be played by many popular parading bands. 
Complete instrumentation. Each part printed in the convenient 7x54 inch 
size book. 

Te 


THE EASY QUARTETS 
FOR 


BRASS CHOIR 
YOUNG VIOLINISTS 


(DARD COMPOSITIONS WITH 
a PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
Each Violin Part—40c 


FOR BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
Piano Accompaniment—75c 


Each Part—-35c 
Piano A paniment—60c (May Be Used by Four B-flat 





12 not-too-difficult arrangements of 
standard and modern compositions for 
playing by quartets of brass instrument 
players, or by larger ensembles if 
desired. These pieces present no 
difficulties for the “‘first-chair” per- 
formers of the average school band. 


Clarinets Without Piano Acc., 


Educators desirous of developing 
small ensemble groups for participa- 
tion in school programs will find this 
book a fine stepping-stone. There 
ere 15 numbers from classic and 
modern composers. The 4 violin 
perts are easy; only the 1st Violin 
going out of the first position. 





BOOK OF MEN'S TRIOS | 
] 
] 
} 
l 


ing male quartet. melody is passed from part to part. 

















ORCHESTRA, BAND, SMALL 
ENSEMBLE or other INSTRU- 
MENTAL NEEDS 

Ask Us to Send Catalogs and Folders on 


the Type of Instrumental Materials in 
Which You are Interested. 


THeopore Presser Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


World’s Largest Stock of 
MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Let Us Help You Find 
Suitable OPERETTAS or 
Suitable CANTATAS 


Send for our “Comprehensive Catalog of 
Operettas” and also our “Descriptive 
Booklet of Concert Cantatas.” Either or 
Both Free on Request. 














CHOOSE RIGHT THROUGH PRESSER’S EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES 
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1937 VOLUME 


READY SOON 


The major portion of the new Yearbook will be 
devoted to papers and addresses from the 1937 
biennial meetings of the Music Educators Sec- 
tional Conferences and from other sources. Con- 
tributors include leading music educators and 
nationally-known administrators of schools, 
colleges, universities and state departments of 
education. The volume will also contain re- 
ports, resolutions, and other official material of 
the National and Sectional Conferences, the 
National School Orchestra, Band, and Vocal 
Associations, and the Music Education Exhibi- 
tors Association; directory of officers and com- 
mittees of the United Conferences and associ- 
ated organizations; roster of active, contributing 
and life members of the M.E.N.C. 


. 
Price $2.50 


Vote: Conference members may purchase at 
special member’s prepublication price ($1.50) if 


ordered now. (See coupon on page 72. 


7 
Published by the 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 











Edith M. Keller 
State Supervisor of Music 


Paul E. Stevens 

Treasurer, O.M.E.A, 

ated office, combines the editorship of the Triad with the role 
of permanent record keeper. 

It is generally agreed in the Ohio Music Education Associa- 
tion that the heart of all activities is in the district. Thus the 
responsibilities of the district chairmen are great. These of- 
ficers are the organizers and promoters of the work in the 
districts. 

Since 1933, the Triad has been published monthly during the 
school year. Through it the membership is informed of the plans 
and progress of the Association. Articles and reports also have 
a place in the Triad. A special feature of each issue is the 
Calendar of Events which lists coming concerts and other mu- 
sical programs of the schools of Ohio. Visiting teachers are 
usually admitted free upon presentation of the O.M.E.A. mem- 
mership card. Frequently, the Triad reproduces representative 
teaching schedules in schools of various sizes. Prepaid mailing 
cards for reporting future programs to the Calendar of Events 
are regularly inclosed with the Triad. A similar service is given 
for other special information, balloting, etc. 

Through affiliation arrangements, every member of the Ohio 
Music Education Association is a member of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference and of the North Central Confer- 
ence, under one of the two following membership plans: (1) 
Dues, two dollars and a half (January 1 to December 31)—full 
membership in the O.M.E.A. and partial membership in the 
M.E.N.C., including the Triad and the JourNAL; (2) Dues, four 
dollars and a half (January 1 to December 31)—full membership 
in both organizations, including the Triad and the JouRNAL. 

Dues are paid directly to the office of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and membership cards are mailed from 
there. The Ohio Music Education Association receives one 
dollar and a half per member from the National office regardless 
of which of the two above memberships is taken. Of this 
amount, fifty cents goes into the operation of the state organiza- 
tion, fifty cents for the publication of the Triad, and a similar 
amount is earmarked for use in the district where the member 
teaches. Thus, a district fund is built, the size of which de- 
pends entirely upon the number of members in a district. The 
district funds may be used by the district chairman to promote 
any worth-while musical enterprise for his district. 

The treasurer, following an accounting system made especially 
for the O.M.E.A. by one of Ohio’s state universities, is able to 
report periodically the financial status of each district as well 
as of the central organization. Bills are not payable by the 
treasurer until approved by the president or board of directors. 

The Ohio Music Education Association is conscious of at 
least four conditions which go far toward making its work a 
success. These are: (1) A worth-while mission—that of stim- 
ulating, in all possible ways, music education in Ohio; (2) An 
enthusiastic group of men and women to accomplish this mis- 
sion; (3) A strong organization through which to work; and 
(4) Its functioning as a state unit in the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 
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Mussourt Music Educators Association 


bbe important factors in the 1937-8 program of this Asso- 
ciation are: (1) The M. M. E. A. clinic, to be held in 
Kansas City, November 11, 12, 13; (2) the meeting of the 
Music Department of the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
to be held in St. Louis, November 18, 19, 20; and (3) the 
convention of the Music Educators National Conference, to be 
held in St. Louis, March 27 to April 1, 1938. With such an 
imposing calendar of events, together with the organization’s 
strong codrdination of forces—namely, the merging of two 
state music associations into one, and its subsequent affiliation 
with the Music Educators National Conference—the Missouri 
Music Educatois Association finds itself strategically situated 
to further a broad program of music education in the state. 


State Clinics, Kansas City, November 11-13 


The program of the M. M. E. A. meetings will include clinics 
and demonstrations in band, orchestra, and choral work, as well 
as special clinics and demonstrations in vocal and instrumental 
work for the grades and junior high school. Conducting these 
clinics will be Ralph E. Rush, director of instrumental music, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Orville Borchers, of Emporia, 
Kansas; Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and others. 


Missouri S. T. A., St. Louis, November 18-20 


The Music Department meeting, in connection with the State 
Teachers Association convention, will be under the direction of 
John W. Beattie, dean of the School of Music, Northwestern 
University, and Traugott Rohner, supervisor of instrumental 
music in the public schools of Evanston, Illinois. They will 
conduct clinics, demonstrations, and discussions on the follow- 


ing phases of music work for grades one to twelve inclusive: 
rhythm orchestra; melody instruments; chromatic instruments ; 
beginning band; beginning orchestra; elementary child’s voice 


demonstration; junior high school voice demonstration and 
classification; senior high school voice demonstration and 
classification. 


National Meeting, St. Louis, March 27-April 1 


The Missouri Music Educators Association will provide 
among other activities an all-state rural school music program 
during the National Conference meeting in St. Louis in March. 
There will be a rural school chorus of approximately thirty-six 
hundred voices, supplemented by groups representing other 
musical activities found in the rural schools and villages of the 
state. These groups will include harmonica bands, rhythm 
bands, regular elementary school orchestras, special choirs, etc. 


The M. M. E. A. will also have a responsible part in the 
general program of the week and will codperate, through its 
band, orchestra, and choral divisions, with the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations in planning and carry- 
ing out various activities and educational programs during the 
National Conference week. 


All in all, this state organization has a full schedule for the 
year in local, state-wide, and national affairs. 


Officers of the M. M. E. A.: President—Wilfred Schlager, 
Kansas City; Vice-President Chorus Division—Annie Louise 
Huggins, Flat River; Vice-President Band Division—H. J. 
Lemcke, Webster Groves; Vice-President Orchestra Division— 
Stanley Shaw, Jefferson City; Secretary-Treasurer—James P. 
Robertson, Springfield; Directors—T. Frank Coulter, Joplin; 
Clarence J. Best, Clayton; Dean E. Douglass, Jefferson City. 








A NEW PATRIOTIC SONG 


“My Wondrous Land” 
(AMERICA) 
Poem by Thornton Oakley 
Music by Guy Marriner 


Voice and Piano 30c. Mixed Chorus 10c 





oO 


ONE OF LAST SEASON’S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL OPERETTAS 


The Golden Cockerel 


(Le Cog d’Or) 

By 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Adapted for Juvenile Voices 
By 
LOIS VON HAUPT 


Vocal score 75c 





eAnnouncing— 


Songs of Conquest 


A Cycle in Four Movements for Chorus of Mixed 
Voices by Harl McDonald 


1. The breadth and extent of Man’s Empire. 
2. A Complaint against the bitterness of solitude. 
3. A declaration for increase of understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 
4, The exaltation of Man. 
Complete with piano 60c 


Applied Theory 


FOR MUSICIAN AND LAYMAN 
B 
RUTH BAMPTON, M. S. M. 


Associate Professor of Music, Beaver College 
A handbook containing a new simplified approach to the 
study of harmony and composition. This volume includes 25 
classical and folk melodies to harmonize, ear-training exer- 
cises, 39 illustrations of harmonic principles and many other 
features. 
Can be used for class, individual or self-instruction. 


74 pages $1.50 
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School Music Problems Round Table 





bb School Music Problems Round Table is a service depart- 
ment of the Music Educators National Conference to all 
persons interested in music education throughout the United 
States and even in lands across the seas. The unusual scope of 
this Round Table is due to the interest aroused among radio 
listeners by the Music and American Youth broadcasts heard 
regularly as a sustaining program through the school year over 
the network facilities of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Sponsored by the Conference, these broadcasts, now in their fifth 
consecutive year, have yielded volumes of fan mail and inquiries, 
only a few of which can be given consideration in the Round 
Table department. Therefore, the few letters appearing in the 
Round Table are selected for publication either because they are 
typical of the inquiries and comments received, or because of some 
particular interest pertaining to the inquiries or to the replies 
given. In all cases where the information sought by the cor- 
respondent is available in printed form, in publications issued by 
the Conference, in the JouRNAL text or advertising columns, or 
in books and publications easily obtainable from other sources, 
the necessary information and references are sent by mail to the 
inquirer 

Special aid or practical advice can be provided through the 
personal interest and effort of persons in the field who are willing 
to share their professional knowledge and experience. It is in 
this respect that the service of the Conference, through the 
coéperation of individual members, has been, and will continue to 
be, so vital in the development of music education. Here are 
opportunities to extend the service into frontier fields. Readers 
are invited to address their replies to the key signatures (initials 
and serial numbers), in care of the Mustc Epucators JourNAL, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. (All communica- 
tions will be forwarded, and, in cases having sufficient general 
interest, the communications will, with the permission of the 
writer, be published in whole or in part in the JouRNAL.) 


A 


Avoiding Conflicts in Music and Academic Schedules. My 
superintendent has asked for an enlarged and revised music 
program for the school system. In a four-year high school of 
about four hundred enrollment, we have the usual schedule 
difficulties in trying to arrange daily rehearsals. Have you 
any suggestions which would be helpful in ironing out schedule 
between music and academic subjects, particularly 
end that excusing students from class tor music 
may be avoided?—J. H. J., Ohio (128) 
several problems in a four-year 
high school of four hundred enrollment. One, of course, is the 
schedule difficulty which he mentions. Several ways have been 
devised to meet that problem, none of them entirely satisfac- 
(1) The stagger system, in which a given musical organi- 


conflicts 
toward the 
participation 

{This correspondent faces 


toryv: 
zation meets the first period Monday, the second period Tues- 
day, the third period Wednesday, ete. This totals a rather 


dismaying amount of time taken from other subjects and is not 
a very happy solution. (2) Another system used is the definite 
arrangement for one period in the day to be called “activities 
period,” which can be open to the music groups. However, 
again, with one teacher handling the music, it is impossible to 
real amount of musical work. (3) Sometimes it is 
possible for a principal to so schedule the periods in a school 
that an advanced chorus or a cappella choir open to juniors 
and seniors may be scheduled for a period in the day which is 
cleared of all junior and senior subjects, purposely for elected 
courses in art and music, and another period cleared for fresh- 
men and sophomores, so that a beginning chorus may be estab- 
method is to so dovetail the music 


present any 


lished then. (4) Another 
periods with a subject, such as physical education, that the 
music groups may meet two or three times a week. 


It is admitted that these solutions are not good ones, but 
they seem to be about the only things that can be done, unless 
music rehearsals are scheduled either before or after school.— 
R. V. M.] 

os 


Bight Reading for Adults. Where can I get information 
regarding the instruction in sight reading for a group of adults 
who have never had the opportunities to learn such in the 
schools. They like to sing and have a good ear for music, but 
know nothing about reading music.—H. H. H., Puerto Rico (19). 

- 

Asks Help in Selecting Choir Material. I enjoyed your broad- 
cast of May 2 very much. Can you give me any assistance in 
selecting material for my choir, ages seven to seventeen? I 
would like to have some suitable duets and trios. I shall be 
grateful for any suggestions.—N. A., Texas (123). 

{This inquiry is typical of those most frequently received.) 
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Asks Aid in Promoting Music Appreciation in Community. 
I shall be glad to receive information as to how I might pro- 
mote appreciation of the value of music education in the 
community in which I live. We have enrolled in the school 
(high school and grammar school) about eleven hundred pupils. 
—C. D. H., North Carolina (122). 

{The M.E.N.C. Yearbook, mentioned above, contains articles 
which are the expressions of well-known educators regarding 
the place of music in education—and in the community. To 
read some of these articles and discuss with fellow citizens 
the philosophy of others who have achieved results in their 
localities would serve as a beginning step in developing inter- 
est in a program of music education. The next step would be 
to bring the matter to the attention of the local board of 
education, and the civic, church, and club organizations. Per- 
haps readers will offer suggestions based on experience in their 
own communities. ] 


A 


Wants Manuals for the Bandmaster. I am interested in se- 
curing publications on the subject of band work, particularly 
books pertaining to military, concert, and ceremonial proce- 
dures. I would like to know also if there is available a band- 
master’s dictionary of terms.—G. J. G., Connecticut (116). 

[The following titles are a few of the many publications now 
on the market pertaining to the band: The Band on Parade by 
Raymond Francis Dvorak; School Orchestras and Bands by 
Glenn H. Wood; Band—At-ten-tion! by Mark H. Hindsley; 
Military Band Instrumentation by Charles Hoby; Band Better- 
ment by Edwin Franko Goldman; Here Comes the Band by Ray 
Giles; Marching Maneuver Series, Volumes I and II, Mark H. 
Hindsley. 

There are many musical dictionaries available in different 
sizes and shapes, but we do not know of any special dictionary 
of terms for bandmasters. There may be times when they 
resort to a vernacular all their own, but as yet no such colorful 
lexicon has been compiled, so far as we know. How about it, 
bandmasters?] 

A 


Crime Prevention. I have listened with great interest to 
your splendid broadcast today and wish to commend you on 
the wonderful work you are doing in regard to the develop- 
ment of music for the American Youth. I am involved in 
doing just this sort of work, being connected with Crime Pre- 
vention Boys’ Clubs, as musical instructor. I shall be happy 
and appreciate very much to receive any information you may 
care to send me along these lines. I firmly believe the neces- 
sity of the study of music and musical appreciation is indeed 
of vital importance to uplift the youth.—L. L., Pennsylvania 
(44). 

— 


Program Suggestions Asked for School Music Centenary. 
We wish to present at our eighth grade commencement this 
year a program of music centering around some such topic as 
“One Hundred Years of Music in the Schools.” We would like 
to make the entire program, presenting of certificates and all, 
one complete whole. Also we would like to give our children 
an opportunity to wear their commencement outfits throughout 
the evening; therefore, we wish a program which does not call 
for elaborate costuming. Can you tell us where we can get 
any helpful material which would aid us in building our own 
program or some such program which has already been de- 
vised? We shall appreciate greatly any suggestions or help 
of any kind that you can give us.—B. Z., New York (121). 

{This inquiry was answered with such information as was at 
hand—in time, it is hoped, to be of aid in connection with B. Z.’s 
commencement exercises last June. Among sources of histori- 
cal data, Birgee'’s “History of Public School Music in the United 
States” first comes to mind. M.E.N.C. Yearbooks reflect de- 
velopments of the past three or four decades, and also contain 
considerable material relating to the beginnings and earlier 
history of school music. The Journal has published various 
articles of historical significance such as “A Century of Music 
in Buffalo Schools” in the February, 1937 issue—to mention 
only one of several which have appeared in recent years. (Di- 
rector of Music William Breach of Buffalo found the documents 
and data upon which this article was based in local libraries 
and the school board files. Mr. Breach, by the way, has copies 
of some of the songs used in the Buffalo schools nearly one 
hundred years ago.) 

Among books of particular timeliness in connection with the 
Centennial is the Biography of Lowell Mason by his grandson, 
Henry Mason; this book it is understood will be published in 
the near future. 

Doubtless some of the most valuable historical data, docu- 
ments and relics related to the early years of music education 
remain still to be uncovered. Perhaps in the library or school 
archives of your own town may be found material which has 
important bearing on the beginnings of what we call school 
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This Is the Lyon & Healy Creed 


To traffic in art and yet not lose the 
spirit of art; to do things well and to 
do them quickly; to search constantly 
and faithfully for better methods; to 
regard all customers as friends; to 
join courtesy and cheerfulness to loy- 
alty and diligence; to believe that 


there is sentiment in business, and 





that no great work can be done with- 
out it; to consider a good bargain, 
one which benefits both parties; to 
take an intense pride in the name 
which symbolizes over seventy years 
of honorable development in the field 
of music. 


This is the Lyon & Healy Creed. 


We “Search Constantly for Better Methods” 


@ Individualized Selections 


Tell us your needs: we will send 
you a selection of music specially 
adapted to the requirements of 
your school. 


@ Foreign Department 


Lyon & Healy has the most com- 
plete stock of foreign publications 
in America. 


@ Convenience 


For your greater convenience, 
Lyon & Healy maintains stores in 
seven key centers of the country, 
outside the Chicago area. (See 
addresses below). 


@ Sound Equipment 


Public Address Systems and Re- 
cording devices for Schools made 
in Lyon & Healy’s own Sound 
Laboratories. Prices on request. 


of Serving You 


@ Itemized Invoices 


Purchases are itemized in detail by 
special bookkeeping force to sim- 
plify and expedite bookkeeping 
“at your end.” 


@ Educational Division 


Created for the sole purpose of 
giving individualized professional 
service to teachers. The person- 
nel is composed of specially 
trained staff. 


Lyon & Healy’s up-to-date 
Music Catalogs, giving com- 
plete classified information, 
save time for thé busy Teacher 


Keep them near at hand, 
in your reference file. 


. more new catalogs being 
elatatece matehie 





@ Approval Service 
Music sent on approval is an in- 
valuable help in making the right 
choice for your programs. 


@ Prompt Mail Deliveries 


Lyon & Healy’s large stock of 
music assures delivery without 
delay. 


7. o 
@ Hinging Service 
Octavo and other music hinged at 
standard prices, in a minimum of 
time. 


@ Records 
Complete stock of Victor, Col- 
umbia,} Brunswick and Decca 
Records for Music Appreciation 
classwork. 


Discounts 


Current rates of discount allowed 
to Schools and Supervisors. 








Send for your Music to the Lyon & Healy store nearest You 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





113 W. 57th St. 109 S. Ludlow St. 74 E. Mill St. 1007 Huron Road 25 W. Sth St. 1620 Douglas St. 3844 Wilshire Bivd. 
New York,N.Y. Dayton, Ohio Akron, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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music. Perhaps an inspiration for a special program in your 
school will come from your own research efforts. 

Inasmuch as 1938 is designated as the official centennial 
anniversary of Lowell Mason’s actual employment by the Bos- 
ton School Committee, no doubt there will be extended ob- 
servance of the one hundred years of school music, perhaps 
with official climax at the St. Louis meeting of the National 
Conference In any event, who can add contributions to what 
is now knewn about the history of music education? The 
Journal wi welcome all offerings. ] 

A 

Village Vicarage Seeks Suggestions for Children’s Choir. I 
listen to your programs every Sunday morning and appreciate 
the things you are doing for girls and boys in the line of 
music. We have a two-room school, but neither of the teachers 
gives music to the pupils. My husband is a minister, and we 
are keenly interested ia starting a children’s choir in our 
church My husband has studied voice and piano, and has 





given many concerts. He has never given lessons to small 
children, however, and will appreciate any help you can give 
him He needs materials for himself on how to teach music, 


as well as suitable songs for beginners. We are in need of 
sacred music for children. Any information you may be able 
to supply will be greatly appreciated.—Mrs. U. C. F., New York 
(117). 

[A copy of the Report of the Conference Committee on Vocal 
Affairs (1930), which deals with singing during preadolescence 
and with singing in all stages of advancement through senior 
high school, has been mailed to this correspondent, together 
with a copy of the Journal, and information regarding the 
Yearbook and other Conference publications. Communications 


from readers, addressed to the above key signature in care of 
the Journal, will be forwarded promptly. ] 
A 


Sight Singing Saddens Children. To what extent do you 
think theory should be taught to children in the second grade 
(seven and eight years of age)? You said in your broadcast 
that music should make children happy, and I find that drilling 
them on note and rest values, measure and key signatures, 
finding do, etc., tends to make them very unhappy. But when 
I teach them motion songs and question and answer songs, 
they are most enthusiastic. Please give me your opinion on 
this subject.—E. K. S., Pennsylvania (118). 

{In former years, teaching music concerned itself with just 
the things mentioned by E. K. S. as making her pupils un- 
happy—notes, rests, key signatures, etc., but in recent years 
the emphasis has been shifted to the child, who is now being 
introduced to music by actually making music from the very 
start. In the opinion of some educators, as expressed in the 
M.E.N.C. Yearbook for 1937, “Children can sing without the 
knowledge of notational facts—these facts becoming part of 
the child’s understanding through his singing. This is in sharp 
contrast to the old sight-singing do-re-mi drills of the past. 
Yet it actually results in more effective teaching of sight sing- 
ing, the use of the singing voice, and expression through musi- 
cal instruments than the old method.’’] 

_ 

Indian Songs. I am writing to tell you of my great pleasure 
in the broadcast last Sunday morning, in the Music and Amer- 
ican Youth program, given from Montclair, New Jersey. My 
work for many years has been the collecting of Indian songs 
for the Bureau of American Ethnology, of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Thus far the most effective presentation of Indian 
songs, in my opinion, has been by orchestra or string quartets, 
but I was impressed by the artistic possibilities of the a cap- 
pella groups, heard last Sunday. There is a quality in these 
young voices that would be charming in Indian songs. Please 
let me know if there is any interest in the composition of 
Indian songs for such groups. I am not a composer, but might 
codperate by suggesting Indian songs for adaptation. Several 
books of my collected Indian melodies have been published by 
the Smithsonian Institution, placing the material at the ready 
disposal of composers.—D. F., Minnesota (46). 

A 

Wanted: Information on Choric Speaking. Can you give me 
any information concerning where I might go for work in 
choral or verse speaking? I am not interested in joining a 
group but in getting information concerning the materials and 
methods used in teaching. Do the various musical schools 
offer this work?—B. M. K., Wisconsin (120). 

[The Expression Company, 16 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, are publishers of the type of material men- 
tioned. Information from readers concerning schools offering 
this work will be mailed to B. M. K., if addressed to the above 
key signature in care of the Journal.] 

a 

What Are the Benefits of School Music? Please send me 
information that can be used for a talk or address on the bene- 
fits and the importance of school music, and also of music in 
general If this is not possible on your part, perhaps you can 
direct me to the proper agency. Thank you.—W. O. O., Okla- 
homa (125). 

[Among the publications recommended as sources of informa- 
tion are: M.E.N.C. Yearbook for 1936, and previous volumes; 
M.T.N.A. Proceedings, 1936 and previous volumes; History of 
Public School Music in the United S.ates by Edward B. Birge; 
Music in Everyday Life by Eric Thatcher Clarke; Human 
Values in Music Education by James L. Mursell.] 
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Literature to Bahama Islands. The Board of Education here, 
at the instigation of Sir Granville Bantock, of England, re- 
cently appointed a teacher of music to the public schools in the 
Islands. I was given the position, and I am anxious to obtain 
any knowledge that will assist me in developing music here. 
The schools are all colored, and the children range in age from 
seven to fourteen years. They have little knowledge of the 
rudiments of music. I shall be very grateful for any litera- 
ture you may have on this subject——R. D., Bahama Islands 
(112). 

[There are any number of fascinating ways in which these 
children could be introduced to music, for example: rote sing- 
ing, correlation of music and movement, as well as through 
self-expression in creative music. There is a wealth of mate- 
rial now being made available by various publishers and music 
dealers that would provide just the teaching aids that R. D. 
needs. R. D. will find an index listing these publishers and 
music dealers in the Journal. A complimentary copy of the 
Journal has been sent to her, together with other Conference 
materials. ] 

- 

A Rural Community Seeks Musical Aid. I would like to know 
how to interest our rural community in vocal music, and I 
would like to know how to organize a chorus or perhaps a 
band. Very few of us have any knowledge of written music, 
but several of us have access to radio singing. We have a 
piano, two pianists, and an elderly chorus director who can 
read music. Several of the young folks play guitar and har- 
monica by ear, but there is no interest in written music. Do 
you think a harmonica band would be a good beginning? 
Should we begin a chorus by teaching rudiments? What songs 
would you suggest for singers of different denominations? 
Also, approximate cost? Any information that will lead to 
uniting us in music will be appreciated.—B. R., Arkansas (105). 


[A person interested in the musical advancement of rural 
communities makes the following suggestion: “I would suggest 
unison singing by the entire group, teaching the songs by rote 
rather than by note. In fact, I would not attempt to teach note 
reading at first as it would only tend to discourage the group. 
The main concern of the group at first is enjoyment of singing. 
Note reading, voice testing and tone blending exercises, as well 
as part singing can come later. The instrumentalists could 
join in the performance in the same way suggested for the 
vocalists, that is, by learning by rote. Variety could be 
achieved by alternating groups on the different verses, by 
humming, etc.” Further suggestions from Journal readers will 
be appreciated. ] 


A 

Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, Wants Music. The public schools in 
Puerto Rico offer little to the young child in the way of edu- 
cation in music. My reason for writing to you is to obtain 
best directions in my efforts to give the youngsters at this 
station—ages three to eight years—some sense of music. Cer- 
tainly I cannot help them without guidance, for I missed edu- 
cation in music while growing up in the hills of Arkansas. 
Can you suggest a procedure possibly through the use of 
recorded pieces that may be played on a phonograph? I have 
thought of a rhythm band as a possible first step.—H. C. L., 
Puerto Rico (119). 

{Records and radio offer valuable aids now available to every- 
one, and the rhythm band should be as effective in Puerto Rico 
as on the mainland. Rote singing is also a good means of 
giving the children musical experience and enjoyment, for in 
this way they are enabled to make music right from the start— 
“children can sing without knowledge of notational facts.” 
Creative music for young children is also coming in for a 
great deal of attention in the educational procedure today, and 
there are books published on this phase of musical endeavor for 
children. For the older children, there are available books 
about music, musicians, and instruments in story form; how- 
ever, such books should not be so technical in nature as to be 
beyond their comprehension. Materials along the lines of the 
activities mentioned are obtainable from the various firms 
listed in the Advertisers’ Index of the Journal, a copy of which 
has been mailed to this correspondent. Several articles ap- 
pearing in the Yearbook for 1936, as well as in previous vol- 
umes, deal with various procedures for imparting musical 
knowledge to children. 

Any communications from interested readers will be for- 
warded to this correspondent. Address them to the above key 
signature in care of the Journal.] 

A 

Blind Persons Seek Employment. I have een informed that 
it is one of the purposes of your organization to select persons 
with competent talent and arrange bookings for them. If this 
information is correct, may I-have one of your prospectuses in 
order to acquaint myself with your procedure? The purpose 
of the bureau with which I am connected is to secure employ- 
ment for blind persons or to assist them in securing employ- 
ment for themselves, and, naturally, I am interested in all op- 
portunities for employment in which blind persons may suc- 
cessfully engage. I shall appreciate hearing from you at your 
convenience.—B. C. L., New York (127). 

{The Conference is not a booking agency, but is a codéperative 
organization whose membership is made up of music educators 
and persons interested in music and its advancement through- 
out the United States. However, it is the purpose and desire 
of the Conference to assist people with their problems, insofar 
as it is possible; and perhaps members who read this page may 
have helpful suggestions to offer B. C. L. and others who are 
giving aid to blind people.] 
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May also be used for 
Orchestra 
COMEDY - FUN - LAUGHS - DIVERSION 
Arranged by Harry Alford 
Never in the history of band music has 
there been a book that ever approached ‘this 
unusual edition for sure fire novelty. It 


HILARITY! 
a LAUGHTER! Discoros! 
rranged b Hoopie! - : - 
g ¥ SQUGANS-CONPUSION AnD wr ee will knock them out of their seats. 
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1oT ! 
MARRY L.ALFORD ARIOT ON Any PROGRAM! ALL THE WORLD LOVES A GOOD 
LAU 


Howls—W hoops—Chuckles—Laughs— Elbow 
Nudging—Knee Slapping and Spontaneous 
Applause are greeting the comic arrange- 
ments in this book everywhere. JUST TRY 
ONE OF THESE SELECTIONS WHEN 
YOUR PROGRAM IS DRAGGING. 

ANY AND ALL KINDS OF PROGRAM 
Use one or more of these novelties on your 
next program — you'll find it appropriate. 
Modernize your repertoire with these show 
stoppers today! 



















Bandmasters 
Folio of 


COLLEGE MARCHES 


America’s Biggest Selling Band Folio 


This folio is selling sensationally. Leaders from all over the country are voicing 
their approval of this sterling edition. It brings to the bands of this country the 
brilliant marches of our large institutions of learning and is generally recognized 
as the greatest folio of its kind ever published. 


Solo Cornet Book 


The solo cornet books contain the photograph of the bands of all universities 
listed below. 


Contents 
Navy, Blue and Gold.............. a ere Michigan 
On Brave Old Army Team........ Army Indiana Our Indiana............. Indiana 
RE TP Pe ensicccetaced Ohio State Wave the Flag................... Chicago 
CN MEL, eaeedsedcstcecckscontestssage ee re Minnesota 
Re re Illinois Ramblin’ Wreck............ Georgia Tech 
. + aera Southern California Bow Down to Wash......... Washington 
kl aaa Purdue Victory March.............. Notre Dame 
Go U Northwestern....... Northwestern On Wisconsin ................. Wisconsin 


THE SWING 


BAND BOOK 


ARRANGED BY 
PAUL YODER 














Order it today! 


. Varsity Swing 

. Liza Goes to Town 

. Amateur Alec 

Rhythm Medley 

Hail Alma Mater 

. College Medley 

. My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice 
. Spanish Medley 








SPNOuUsaAWNnNe 
: 


Instrumentation 


THE CLOWN BAND BOOK. 


JUST OFF PRESS 


Contents 
Flying Trapeze German Band Selec- 
Sit Down Strike tion 
Discord Serenade Perspiration Medley 
Pop Goes the Weasel Deep Stuff 
Horn Language Elephant Dance 
Santa Claus’ Revelry Caliope Johnny 
Barnyard Rehearsal Ciribiribin 
Clown Frolic Ringmaster (Gallop) 
Confusion Overture Poet and Peanuts 
Instrumentation 


lst Trumpet 2nd Eb Sax 2nd Trombone 
2nd Trumpet 3rd Eb Sax Bar. Brass or Sax 
3rd Trumpet Ist Clarinet Ist Bb Tenor Sax 
Bass 2nd Clarinet 2nd Bb Tenor Sax 
ist Eb Sax Ist Violin Drums 

lst Trombone 
Each part published in a separate book. 
May be used by any of the above brass com- 
binations or reed combinations separately 
but not collectively. 


Price Per Book—40c 


Bandmasters 
Polio of 


COLLEGE MARCHES 


Presenting the Rousing 
Marches of America’s 
Greater Universities 











New Ideas in Modern Band Arrangements 
No longer must your Fox Trots sound like marches. With this book your band 
will sound as modern and up to date as tomorrow’s radio program. If you are 
looking for modern ideas in band music, if you are tired of the same old pro- 
grams, then by all means add the SWING BAND BOOK to your repertoire. 


Contents 


9. Listen to the Rhythm Band 

10. King Porter 

11. Cowboy Medley 

12. Carnival Capers 

13. Mighty Men (Fanfare and March) 
14. Hill Country Medley 

15. Blow the Bugle 

16. The Cheer Leader 


This instrumentation covers both the Swing Band Book and the Bandmaster's Folio. 


Solo Cornet Eb Clarinet C Fiute 3rd Trombone, Bass Clef 

Ist Bb Cornet Drums Alto Saxophone Ist and 2nd Eb Horns or Altos 
2nd and 3rd Bb Cornet Basses or Tuba Tenor Saxophone 3rd and 4th Eb Horns or Altos 
Solo and 1st Bb Clarinet Db Piccolo Baritone Saxophone me en Saag a 

2nd Bb Clarinei Bassoon Soprano Saxophone Bb Bass, Treble Clef 

3rd Bb Clarinet Oboe lst and 2nd Trombones, Bass Clef Ist and 2nd Bb Tenors 


EACH OF THE ABOVE PARTS ARE PUBLISHED IN SEPARATE BOOKS 





Swing Band Book—Pr. Book 30c 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 








Bandmaster’s Folio—Pr. Book 40c Big Ten Orchestra Folio 
Eastern College Orchestra Folio 


MELROSE BROS. MUSIC CO.., Inc. ag ny 


Write for Free Sample Part 


Other Famous Editions 


Legionnaire Drum and Bugle Folio 








\ 
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Association and Club News 





Department of Music of the 
Georgia Education Association 


4 Tue Department of Music of the 
Georgia Education Association is now af- 
filiated with the Music Educators Con- 
ference by vote of the members at the 
last meeting of the Department held in 
May. Realizing the value of the Music 
EpuCATORS JOURNAL to all persons con- 
nected with music education, the Depart- 
ment decided upon a plan of membership 
whereby each member will receive the 
JourNAL as official organ of the Depart- 
ment. This will enable the Georgia mem- 
bership to keep themselves informed not 
only of music activities within the state 
but of the work being done throughout 
the nation as well. 


The following are the names of the 
officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President—Edna L. Whitmore, Atlanta; 
First Vice- President— Max Stephen 


Noah, Milledgeville; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—W. J. Marshall, Macon; Secretary 
—W. J. S. Deal, Statesboro; Treasurer 
—W. J. Benton, Albany Epna_ L. 
Wuitmore, President. 


Vew England Music Festival 
Association 


4 At the June 5 meeting of the Associa- 
tion, the following officers were elected 
for the 1937-38 season: President — 
Samuel Griffiths, Hyannis, Massachu- 
setts; Vice-President— Samuel A. W. 
Peck, Reading, Massachusetts; Treasur- 
er—Adrian E. Holmes, Burlington, Ver- 


mont; Clerk—J. Edwin Conley, Paw- 
tuckett, Rhode Island; Executive Secre- 
tary— John E. C. Merker, Newport, 


Rhode Island. 

Among the discussions and decisions to 
be brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers were the following: (1) An official 





representative of the New England Coun- 
cil of School Administrators came before 
the Association with a message from that 
organization pledging both moral and 
financial support to the Association; (2) 
A financial budget was adopted; (3) The 
presidents of the various music educa- 
tor’s organizations in each of the New 
England states were elected to the board 
of governors of the Festival Association 
as state representatives, and the presi- 
dents of all the New England In-and- 
About Clubs were asked to serve on the 
members-at-large committee. 

The first fall all-member meeting will 
be held September 25. Further news of 
Association plans and programs will be 
published in future issues of the JouRNAL 
and in the Association Bulletin—JoHNn 
E. C. MerKer, Executive Secretary. 


New York State Association 


4 Tue New York State Band and Or- 
chestra Association is the sponsoring or- 
ganization for the fifth annual music clinic 
for the state of New York, which will be 
held at Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, 
December 2, 3, 4. In connection with the 
clinic, the Association will present the 
following organizations: the second all- 
state orchestra of 110 members; the third 
all-state band, of approximately the same 
number; and the first all-state chorus, 
which will be selected from two hundred 
high school students of the state. The 
Ithaca College band, orchestra, and choirs 
will also appear on the program. William 
D. Revelli and Adam P. Lesinsky will be 
guest conductors of the orchestra and 
band organizations. 

The estimated attendance at last year’s 
meeting was five hundred representatives 
of schools from all sections of the state, 
and an even larger number is expected 
this year—Frepertc Fay Swirt, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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New Jersey S. T. A. Music 


Department 


4 THE Official Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association has announced the 
first fall meeting of the officers and di- 
rectors of the Department for Tuesday, 
October 12, following the orchestra forum 
at New Brunswick. The forum is sched- 
uled for October 11 and 12 with George 
Dasch, of Chicago, as forum leader, and 
Arthur H. Brandenburg, of Elizabeth, as 
chairman, 

The next important date on the De- 
partment’s calendar is that of November 
14, when the New Jérsey All-State Or- 
chestra and Chorus will appear in annual 
concert at Atlantic City at the time of 
the S. T. A. convention. José Iturbi will 
be guest conductor on this gala occasion. 
The program, which is of professional 
proportions, will be broadcast from Con- 
vention Hall, the time and network fa- 
cilities to be announced later. The con- 
ductors in charge of preparing the all- 
state organizations for the Atlantic City 
concert are Herald A. Jones, of East 
Orange, chorus; and Max Pecker, of 
New Brunswick, Donald K. Cook, of 
Ridgewood, and Waldemar Evert, of Au- 
dubon, orchestra. 

During the summer season, the good 
work of school music was continued un- 
der the auspices of four county summer 
music schools as follows: Union County 


Band and Orchestra Summer School, 
Virgil Bork, director; Essex County 
Band and Orchestra Summer School, 
Jennings Butterfield, chairman of the 


board of directors; Bergen County Music 
Summer School; Raymond C. Rogers, 
chairman; Atlantic County Band and Or- 
chestra Summer School, John H. Jaquish, 
director—K. E1izAsetH INGALLS, Vice- 
President. 





NEW JERSEY ALL STATE HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
This Event Is an Annual Feature of the S.T.A. Convention 
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Wisconsin School Music 
Association 


A THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Wiscon- 
sin School Music Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, November 3, preceding the 
convention of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, which will convene Novem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6. 

The Association has a news item of 
interest to report concerning the unusual 
success of its unique extension program 
of music clinics, which were held during 
the last semester of the 1936-37 season, 
beginning March 15 and ending April 3. 
This music extension service of the As- 
sociation was in charge of Charles B. 
Righter, of the University of Iowa, who 
submitted a telling report of his findings 
concerning conditions in the state. The 
more tangible elements of his report are 
to be found in the estimated statistics as 
follows: cities visited—17; schools rep- 
resented by groups—23; visiting teachers 
attending—228; groups appearing—80; 
students participating—2,980. 

Other phases of the work will be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Righter in a forthcoming 
contribution to the JournaL.—H. C. 
WEGNER, Secretary. 


West Virginia M. E. A. 


4 THe West Virginia Music Educators 
Association meets annually at the time 
and place of the State Education Associ- 
ation convention. This year Clarksburg 
has been chosen as the host city. The 
annual luncheon meeting is scheduled for 
Friday, November 5, in the Crystal Room 
of the Stonewall Jackson Hotel—the time, 
1:15 p. m. 

During the convention, the All-State 
Orchestra and Chorus will meet for three 
days of training in preparation for a con- 
cert to be given at one of the general 
sessions. Joseph E. Maddy and Max T. 
Krone will be the guest conductors on 
this occasion. 

President Frank Cuthbert called a spe- 
cial meeting of the officers of the Associ- 
ation in Charleston, April 9, and urged 
the discussion of ways and means of im- 
proving the organization and its service 
to music. 

Two important items of accomplish- 
ment in the state are to be seen in the 


fact that the State Board of Education 
has made music a_ required subject 
throughout the elementary grades and 
that a state course of study for elemen- 
tary grades and a music handbook for the 
use of county music directors and county 
superintendents will be off the press early 
in the fall—Pauttne Marttinciy, Sec- 
retary. 


Ohio Valley M. E. A. 


4 Tue Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association, which was organized last 
year, held its final meeting of the 1936- 
37 season May 13, and the following off- 
cers were re-elected for the ensuing year: 
President—Earl E. Beach, Bellaire, Ohio; 
Vice-President—Leslie Isted, Bridgeport, 
Ohio; Secretary—Edwin M. Steckel, 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia; 


Treasurer — Gwendolyn Burrie, Weils- 
burg, West Virginia. New committee 


members announced at the first fall meet- 
ing, held at Oglebay Park, September 
15, will be listed in the next JouRNAL. 

At this meeting, reports were heard re- 
garding the work of the choir camp for 
boys, held at the Park, August 15 to 30 
inclusive, and plans were completed for 
the band festival to be held at Oglebay 
Park, Sunday, September 19. The fea- 
ture of this event was the appearance of 
the United States Marine Band in con- 
nection with high school bands from a 
wide area of the Ohio Valley region. 
Each band played a number under its 
own leader and then combined forces in 
a grand finale under Captain Taylor 
3ranson, leader of the Marine Band. In 
the evening, the Marine Band played a 
concert on the outdoor stage, and through 
an unusual financial arrangement with 
the management of the Band, all partici- 
pating bands were allowed to sell tickets 
for the concert and retain a. percentage 
to help defray their expenses to the fes- 
tival. 

President Beach reports that William 
D. Revelli, of the University of Michigan, 
has been engaged for the band clinic 
which will be held in February. The 
clinic held last year under the direction 
of Ernest Williams was a great success 
and prompted the planning of a similar 
event for the coming season—EpwiIn M. 
STECKEL, Secretary. 


Illinois Orchestra and Vocal 
Associations 


4 TEACHERS of music and public school 
administrators are invited to attend the 
third annual music clinic and conference 
which will be held at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois, Friday 
and Saturday, October 15 and 16. T. P. 
Giddings, supervisor of music in the Min- 
neapolis public schools, will be one of the 
directors of the choir and chief adviser 
of the vocal division. Charles B. Righter, 
University of Iowa, will have charge of 
the orchestra and will be chief adviser 
of instrumental affairs. Problems of es- 
pecial interest to teachers of music in the 
grade school, high school, and rural 
school will be discussed by the advisers 
and by others who have achieved success 
in the field of public school music. 

During the conference, the Illinois 
School Orchestra Association and the II- 
linois School Vocal Association will hold 
their annual business meetings, at which 
time officers for the coming year will be 
elected. The annual dinner meeting, which 
will be held at Fell Hall, Friday evening, 
will be open to all visitors. 

For further information, please write 
to Emma R. Knudson, Secretary, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illi- 
nois. 


Pennsylvania School Music 
Association 


4 THE 1937-38 season of activities to be 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania School 
Music Association will open in Novem- 
ber with the appearance of the All-State 
Chorus at Irwin, under the direction of 
J. Morten Luvaas, of Meadville, com- 
poser, and director of the Allegheny 
Singers. Choral works by well-known 
Pennsylvania composers will feature the 
program. The orchestra and band or- 
ganizations are scheduled for appearances 
in Wellsboro and Jersey Shore respec- 
tively. As plans materialize, additional 
information concerning all these programs 
will be given in forthcoming issues of the 
JourNAL and of the PSMA News. 
During the month of May, the work 
of the Association was brought to a most 
successful close when W. Fred Orth, re- 
tiring president, presented the All-State 





D AUDIENCE, NEW JERSEY S.T.A. CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY 
e Next Concert Will Be Given at Atlantic City November 14. 
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he ,worthy Choral yy 
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MEN’S VOICES T.T.B.B. 
Echo Serenade ; 
(Mendelssohn)... . ..arr. Holler .15 
Some Geese Mark Andrews .15 
Night (R. Strauss)......arr. Scherer .15 
Song of the Golden d 
Calf (Gounod).........arr. Sodero .15 

Pm — Ae Eve 
Song (J. Handl)....arr. Greenfield .12 


To the Terrestrial 


DR: dcnnames . H. Doersam .15 
Two Hungarian Folic ; . 
Songs cRakceee wie L. Kun .15 


WOMEN’S VOICES 
Garland of Old —_ 


NG Kitndedwiwne anes arr. Wendt .60 
Twining Dance 

(Russian)... ....arr. Levenson .15 
Sanctuary.... ....Lucie Landen .15 
Sunset and Serenade. Lucie Landen .15 
The Catbird.. ; J.W. Clokey .15 
Lullaby. Ruth T. Magne y .15 
Christmas Nocturne. ./. 8S. Barnes .12 


MLXED VOICES, S.A.T.B. and S.A.B. 


Song of the Lacemaker 
(S.A.T.B.) , 
Upon Love (5.A. T.B.). 

O Saviour Sweet 


_.R. H. Miles 


_S. Thomson 


(S.A.B.) - J.S. Bach .15 
Jesu Joy of Man’s 8 Desiring 
(S.A.B.) J. 8S. Bach .15 


CANTATAS AND PAGEANTS 


THE NATIVITY (A Christmas 
Mystery Play) R. E. 
PAGEANT OF THE — 

CHILD. 3 . D. Richards 
REJOICE, ‘BELOVED 
CHRISTIANS.. Buztehude-Dickinson 


COLLECTIONS 
JUNIOR CHOIR BOOKS 


Marryott 


No. Il — Two-Part 
No. II — Unison 
No. III — S.A. B. 
Edt. Holler . 50c each 


Send for our catalogues of music for the 
Church and School. 


THE H.W. GRAY CO. 


Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 
159 East 48th St. New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music EpvucatTors JOURNAL 





Ohe C{lebeland Tustitute 
of (Pusic 


Confers 
Bachelor of Music Degree 
Master of Music Degree 
Artist Diploma 


Nationally 
Musicians 


Faculty of Known 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Band in a festival program at Coatesville, 
under the direction of Edwin Franko 
Goldman. A delightful feature for the 
two hundred students attending was a 
trip to Valley Forge where the landmarks 
so dear to the heart of every American 
were viewed. 

At the last business meeting held in 
Coatesville, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President— 
Charles I, Aikey, Johnstown; Vice-Pres- 
ident—Maurice Taylor, Montrose; Secre- 
tary—Harold F. Hetrick, Irwin; Treas- 
urer—Cyrus D. Thompson, Hollidays- 
burg. The editor of the PSMA News, 
official organ of the Association, is Har- 
old F. Hetrick, of Irwin, and the busi- 
ness manager is A. Stephen Miescer, of 
Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh. 

The Association would be particularly 
interested in hearing from other state or- 
ganizations and in receiving copies of 
their official state papers in exchange for 
the PSMA News—Haroitp F. Hetrick, 
Secretary. 


Eastern Washington M. E. A. 


4 Tue Eastern Washington Music Edu- 
cators Club will hold its first fall meet- 
ing at a luncheon 
Dessert Hotel during a convention of the 
Washington Educators Association in Oc- 
tober. Officers for the ensuing year will 
be elected, and a fine musical program 
will be provided. 

Information concerning the exact date 
of the meeting will be given by letter. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the secre- 
tary at Rosalia, Washington, or to Presi- 
dent. Glenn Starr, Rogers High School, 


Spokane, Washington.—ELIzABETH SMART, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


Michigan Music Educators 
Association 


oFFIcers of the Association are 
planning an active season with special 
stress on three items of the program 
initiated last year and still in operation. 
These items are: (1) Further develop- 
ment of curriculum revision work under 
the supervision of the State Department 
of Education, which is interested in dis- 
tributing an experimental edition of the 
new syllabus when finally approved by 
the state steering committee. (2) Fur- 
ther development of instrumental work, 
especially in the field of strings, both in 
the elementary schools and high schools, 
with a possible all-state string ensemble 
as the culminating event. (3) Furthering 
of choral singing in Michigan through 
closer codperation of choral directors. 

The M.M.E.A. will continue its close 
relationship with the Music Educators 
National Conference and will make va- 
rious contributions to the National meet- 
ing to be held at St. Louis, March 27- 
April 1, 1938. The M.M.E.A. is also 
coéperating with the National School 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations 
in developing plans for the participation 
of Michigan in the national units which 
will be important features of the St. 
Louis program. 

Meanwhile, officers and committees are 
actively engaged in promoting various 
state-wide activities and in making prep- 
arations for the section meetings to be 
held in connection with the district con- 
ventions of the Michigan Education As- 
sociation, in which the M.M.E.A. func- 
Dates 
October 28-30, 
Flint ; 
Re- 


A THE 


tions as a department of music. 
and places: 
Detroit ; 
Region 


Region 1, 
Region 2, October 14-15, 
3, October 14-15, Jackson; 





to be given at the. 





gion 4, Bag neva 28-29, Grand Rapids; 
Region 5, October 7-8, Alpena; Region 
6, October 21-22, Detroit ; Region 7, Oc- 
tober 7-8, Sault Ste. Marie; Region 8, 
October 21-22, Battle Creek. For more 
complete details refer to the directory of 
fall meetings, page 8 of this issue. 
President David Mattern plans to at- 
tend each of the fall district meetings, 
and regional chairmen are arranging a 
membership roundup for each district. 


In-and-About Philadelphia 
4 At THE final meeting of the 1936-37 


season, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President—Helen 


H. Gibbs, Holly Oak, Delaware; First 
Vice-President — Elsie C. Mecaskie, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey; Second Vice- 


President — Glenn ie aE tc Dover, 
Delaware; Secretary—Theodore H. 
Nitsche, Philadelphia. 

Information concerning the programs 
and activities of the Club will be given 
in the JouRNAL from time to time through- 
out the 1937-38 season—HeELeN H. Grpps, 
President. 


Chicago High School Music 
Teachers Club 


4 Ar THE first fall meeting of the Club 
to be held the evening of October 12, 
voice classes and high school singing will 
be the general subject of discussion. John 
C. Wilcox will give an address and a 
demonstration, in which students of high 
school age will participate. The remain- 
der of the musical program will be pro- 
vided by vocal ensembles from various 
schools of the city. Club members will 
be notified by mail concerning the place 
of the meeting. 

An eventful program is promised the 
Club for its January meeting when, ac- 
cording to Helen Howe, director of mu- 
sic in the Chicago public schools, the 
All-Chicago High School Choir will 
make an appearance in a program of 
choral works, directed by David Nyvall, 
Jr., who will also speak at this meeting. 

The newly elected officers for the year 
ensuing are: President—Clare John 
Thomas; First Vice-President—Joseph J. 
Grill; Second Vice-President—Samuel R. 
Burkholder; Corresponding Secretary— 
Lulu J. Parsons; Recording Secretary— 
Kathleen Ryan Lane; Treasurer—Eliza- 
beth R. Grady. The directors are Edith 
M. Wines; Erhardt Bergstrasser; Gard- 
ner P. Huff; Joseph R. Taylor; Paul 
Schneider; Helen L. Kane. 

Further details of Club activities and 
plans will be given from time to time in 
the columns of the JourNAt and by mail. 
—CrarE JoHN Tuomas, President. 


National Capital In-and-About 
Club 


4 At THE meeting of the Club held in 
Norfolk, Virginia, May 8, the following 
officers were elected: President—John 
Denues, Baltimore; First Vice-President 
—Eveline N. Burgess, Washin,zton, D. C. ; 
Second Vice-President— Edwin N. C. 
Karnes, Washington; Secretary—Lisbeth 
Perdom, Farmville, Virginia; Treasurer 
—Cecil W. Wilkins, Norfolk. The direc- 
tors are Emma E. Weyforth, Towson, 
Maryland (1937-40); Frances Jackman 
Civis, Baltimore, Maryland (1937-40) ; 
Gladys I. Sanders, Washington, D. C. 
(1937-39); Arthur J. wancaster, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia (1937-39); Gilbert F. 
Curtis, Woodstock, Virginia (1937-38). 
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Notification of the first fall meeting 
will be made by mail, and announcements 
of future activities will be published in 
the JouRNAL.—FRANCES JACKMAN ClvIs. 


In-and-About New York 
4 THE first fall meeting of the Club is 
scheduled for October 30. Further in- 
formation concerning the time and place 
of the meeting as well as the program 
will be given by letter to the members, 
and forthcoming issues of the JouRNAL 
will carry announcements of future meet- 
ings and program features.—Peter W. 
Dykema, President. 

In-and-About Harrisburg 
4 Tue First fall meeting of the Club 
will be held in Harrisburg, October 5, 
and Lilla Belle Pitts, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be the speaker. 

At the final meeting May 19, the mem- 
bers enjoyed a dinner dance at Hershey, 
with Helen Kleinfelter, of Lebanon, as 
chairman of the program committee. Mu- 
sic was provided by the music department 
of Lebanon Valley College and by the 
College dance band. At this meeting, M. 
Louise Hetrick resigned the presidency 
of the Club, and Mary E. Gillespie, head 


of the music department in Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville, Pennsylvania, was 
chosen to succeed her. Miss Hetrick will 
go to New York where she will study 
voice. 

The programs for the 1937-38 meetings 
of the Club have been planned by the 
executive committee in codperation with 
M. Claude Rosenberry, state director of 
music. Further information concerning 
these programs will be released for pub- 
lication in the JourNAL from time to time 
throughout the 1937-38 season. — GRACE 
Moyer, Secretary. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4 Tue first fall meeting of the Club is 
to be held Saturday, October 16. The 
place and time of meeting will be an- 
nounced by letter to all members. 

The newly elected officers for the 1937- 
38 season are: President—Lula Kilpat- 
rick; First Vice-President— Max _ T. 
Krone; Secretary—Avis T. Schreiber; 
Treasurer—Alexander M. Harley. 

A schedule of the meetings and the 
programs for the coming season will be 
given in a forthcoming issue of the Jour- 
NAL.—Avis T. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 
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An Open Letter to School Band Leaders 


EVERAL plans for involving high school 

bands and other high school musical 
organizations in national commercial 
broadcasts have come to the attention of 
the writer. These, in each case, are the 
product of an energetic and ingenious 
promoter who is working for personal 
gain—which is perfectly legitimate on his 
part. However, it has been the earnest 
endeavor of the National School Band 
Association and similar organizations 
affiliated with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference to keep their work 
strictly educational and not in any way 
encroach upon the rights or activities of 
the professional musician in his field. Re- 
gardless of the fact that the promoters of 
most of the plans above referred to state 
that they will make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with some local Union, this is con- 
trary to National rules ana no such local 
arrangements can be Nationally satisfac- 
tory. 

School organizations are maintained 
through taxation to which professional 
musicians contribute and to which also 
contribute all industries or all branches 
of a given industry. 

One of the proposed plans is to receive 
the sponsorship of an automobile manu- 
facturer. The plan works something like 
this: The local high school band direc- 
tor is supposed to sell the plan to the 
local automobile dealer. He, in turn, is 
supposed to sell it to the manufacturer 
who will purchase it from the promoter, 
who will receive the benefits therefrom. 
The high school band director, for the 
activities of himself and his organization, 
will receive a certain minimum stipulated 
fee. In return for this, he has entered the 
commercial field and jeopardized his pro- 
fessional standing, and at the same time 
jeopardized the amateur standing of his 
organization; he has given one _ local 
dealer the advantage of the good will 
value of a school music group supported 
by all of the local dealers, and perhaps has 
antagonized a dozen dealers and their 
friends—all for the privilege of broadcast- 
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ing his band, usually under unfavorable 
conditions and giving to the radio audi- 
ence a lower standard of performance 
than is actually attained by his band or 
bands in general. Mr. Band Leader, does 
that make sense? Is it good business? 
Is it good professional ethics? Is it good 
politics ? 

Let us move slowly until this matter is 
thoroughly investigated and until we have 
the definite approval of the educators as 
represented by the department of super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. and State or- 
ganizations concerned, of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference and_ the 
affliated musical organizations, of the 
professional musicians as represented by 
the A. F. of M. and of the majority of 
manufacturers or dealers concerned. 
Rushing into agreements of this sort often 
results in much embarrassment when an 
effort is made to be released from a con- 
tract. 

Let us remember that we have attained 
our present standing and the respect of 
educational and professional musicians by 
confining our efforts to our own field. 
The writer sees no reason for a change of 
policy. 

A. R. McA.tuister, President, 
National School Band Association. 


[Nore: At the meeting of the M.E.N.C. 
Committee on School Music Competition- 
Festivals held September 18, 1937, the 
foregoing “open letter” was read and by 
unanimous vote endorsed by the Com- 
mittee, with the recommendation that it 
be referred to all schools having musical 
organizations. Members of the Commit- 
tee: Mabelle Glenn, Executive Chair- 
man, National School Vocal Association ; 
Adam P. Lesinsky, President, National 
School Orchestra Association; A. R. 
McAllister, President, National School 
Band Association; Joseph E. Maddy, 
President, Music Educators National 
Conference; C. V. Buttelman, Executive 
Secretary, Music Educators National 
Conference. ] 





Bandmasters! Orchestra direc- 
tors! Cornetists! Trombonists! 
Trumpeters! The new Buescher 
True Tone “400” models are 
now on display at your local 
music store. Stop in today. Try 
them! See the revolutionary im- 
provements. Or write direct for 
beautiful descriptive literature 
and complete details. Send 
today sure. Know this “New 
Supremacy in Brass.” . 


BUESCHE R 
BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
901 Buescher Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
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WALL CALENDAR 
FOR BAND ROOM 


@ Here it is, the new Elkhart 
wall hanger, ready to be dated up for this 
year’s band room events. Made a tremen- 
dous hit last year. Directors, everywhere, 
wrote thank-you letters; “It’s great for post- 
ing rehearsal and concert dates”’.. . “‘Keeps 
all band members informed” ... “It grows 
into a perfect diary.“ And again it’s free to 
directors. Send postal for your copy today. 


neW FREE BOOK 
“How to Make Money 
for Your Band“ 


A copy will be included 
with calendar if requested. 
Remember, the easy play- 
ing features and fine musi- 
cal qualities of Elkhart 
Instruments enable begin- 
ners to make faster, safer progress. Reason- 
ably priced. Endorsed and sold by leading 
dealers. Send for the new catalog. 41 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
ELKHHARTINsTRUMENTS 
9OIA Jackson Street Elkhart, Indiana 








When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Moosic EpucatTors JOURNAL 





HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 
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+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


RAYNER: 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


2034 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 




















1938 Competitions and Festivals 





piled from information received from 

official sources, in most instances 
from officers of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions or institutions named. Each para- 
graph gives, so far as available informa- 
tion permits, (a) State or district and 
official title of event, (b) date and place, 
(c) name of sponsoring organization, (d) 
name and address of chairman or official 
to whom correspondence regarding par- 
ticipation should be sent, (e) other offi- 
cers or committee members. 


Toit following paragraphs are com- 


A key is included to indicate contest 
divisions as follows: B—band, O—or- 
chestra, C—chorus, VE—vocal ensemble, 
IE—instrumental ensemble, VS—vocal 
solo, IS—instrumental solo. 





In later issues the JouRNAL will publish 
additional information to supplement or 
complete what is given here and to cover 
state or district events not included in 
this listing. 


The compilation and publication of this 
data is part of the service of the M. E. 
N. C. Committee School Music Compe- 
tition-Festivals, which in codperation with 
the National School Orchestra, Band and 
Vocal Associations provides, through the 
medium of the JouRNAL and the head- 
quarters office, a “clearing house” for 
information in this field. 


Arkansas. Arkansas School Band and 
Orchestra Contest, probably last week- 
end in April. Sponsored by Arkansas 
School Band and Orchestra Association. 
(B-O-IE-IS) Inquiries to Addison Wall, 
Senior High School, Fort Smith. 


Arkansas. University High School 
Meet, April 8-9, 1938, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. Sponsored by the 
University, Extension Service. (C-VE- 
VS-IS) Chairman—Harry E. Shultz, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Georgia. Georgia State School Music 
Festival, April 11-12, 1938, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville. Spon- 
sored by Department of Music of the 
Georgia Education Association in co- 
éperation with the Music Department 
of G. S. Cc. W. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) 
Chairman—Max Noah, Milledgeville. 


Illinois. Illinois School Band Contest, 
probably last week-end in April, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign. Spon- 
sored by Illinois School Band Associa- 
tion with the aid of the Band Depart- 
ment of University of Illinois. (B-IE- 
IS) Chairman—Harold N. Finch, High- 
land Park High School, Highland Park. 


Indiana. Northern Indiana Band and 
Orchestra Contest, probably first week- 
end in May. Sponsored by Northern In- 
diana Band and Orchestra Association. 
(B-O-IE-IS) President— Nilo Hovey, 
George Rogers Clarke High School, 
Whiting. 


Kansas. Southern Kansas Music Fes- 
tival, Wichita. Sponsored by Wichita 
High Schools. (VE-IE) Chairmen—Vo- 
eal: Grace V. Wilson; Instrumental: 
Duff E. Middleton. 


Kentucky. Kentucky High School Mu- 
sic Festival, Vocal—April 29-30; Band 
and Orchestra, May 20-21, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. Sponsored by De- 
partment of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS- 
IS) Chairman—Louis Clifton, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 





Massachusetts. 


President — Warren Freeman, 
Teachers College, Hyannis. 


Michigan. Michigan High: School Solo 
and Ensemble Festival, probably May 2- 
Sponsored by University of 
Michigan School of Music in coéperation 
with Michigan Schoo! Band and Orches- 
tra Association. (B-O-IF-IS) Chairman 
—William D. Revelli, University of 
Michigan, Morris Hall, Ann Arbor. Cor- 


3, 1938. 


respondence may also be addressed to 
Dale Harris, Pontiac High School, Pon- 
tiac. 
Michigan. Holland Tulip 
Sponsored by Holland Tulip Festival 
Committee. (B) 
Heeter, 106 E. 15th Street, Holland. 


Minnesota. 
School Music Festival and Contest. Dis- 
trict Contests, April 23, cities not de- 
cided. Final at University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, May 5-6. 
Minnesota Public School Music League, 
coéperating with the General Extension 
Division of the University of Minnesota. 
(B-O-C-VE-IE) Address correspondence 
to Irving W. Jones, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 


Missouri. Missouri Band and Orches- 
tra Contest, third week in April. Spon- 
sored by Southwest Missouri State 
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THE MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 








PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR.17. 1931 


Is a Pitch Pipe of 


Taste and Refinement > >» 
Truly an Instrument in 
Harmony with the Dignity 
of your Profession > > d 


FOR VOCAL USE 
CHROMATIC— FULL SCALE 13 KEYS. 
DIATONIC— NATURAL SCALE 8 KEYS. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR “MASTER KEY™ INSTRUMENTS. 
IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WRIVE US. 


WM. KRATT Co. 
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Massachusetts Music 
Festival, date and place not yet decided. 
Sponsored by Massachusetts Music Fes- 
tival Association. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) 
State 


Festival 
Band Review, May 21, 1938, Holland. 
Inquiries to HB. F. 


Minnesota State High 


Sponsored by 
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Teachers’ College. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-i5) 
Chairman—C. P. Kinsey, State Teachers’ 
College, Springfield. 


Nebraska. Nebraska State Music Con- 
test, April 29-30. Sponsored by Nebraska 
High School Activities Association. (B- 
O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Inquiries to Arthur 
G. Harrell, 717 W. 21st Street, Kearney. 


Wevada. Nevada State Music and Art 
Festival, last week in April, Las Vegas. 
Sponsored by Nevada School Music Con- 
ference. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Chairman 
—Lewis E. Rowe, Las Vegas. 


New York. Western New York Music 
Festival, April 25-29, State Normal 
School, Fredonia. Sponsored by State 
Normal School, Fredonia. (B-O-C-IE-IS) 
Chairman—Francis H. Diers, State Nor- 
mal School, Fredonia. 


North Carolina. North Carolina State 
High School Music Contest, probably 
third week in April, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. Sponsored by Woman’s College, 
U. N. CC. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Chair- 
man—H. Hugh Altvater, Woman’s Col- 
lege, U. N. C., Greensboro. 


Ohio. State finals to be held at Ohio 
State University, probably third week in 
April, 1938. For information regarding 
district competitions and other activi- 
ties, address Arthur L. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Ohio Music Education 
Association, Oberlin Conservatory, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 


Ohio. Eastern Ohio Music Festival 
and Contest, last Saturday in March or 
first Saturday in April, probably at 
Muskingum College, New Concord. Spon- 
sored by Muskingum College. (B-C-VE- 
IE-VS-IS) Chairman—L. H. Alexander, 
Dover. 


Oklahoma. Northwestern District and 
Invitation Contest, April 15-16, North- 
western State Teachers’ College, Alva. 
Sponsored by Northwestern State Teach- 
ers’ College and State Board of Control. 
(B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Chairman—E. B. 
L. Hardy, 1124 Fifth Street, Alva. 


Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, April 29-30, Grove 
City. Sponsored by University of Pitts- 
burgh, Extension Division. (B-O-C-VE- 
IE-VS-IS) Inquiries to C. Stanton Bel- 
four, Executive Secretary, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


South Dakota. State High School 
Music Contest, April 21-23, place not 
decided. Sponsored by South Dakota 
High School Music Association. (B-O- 
C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Inquiries to H. G. Mos- 
by, Irene. 





Texas. Eastern Division Texas School 
Band and Orchestra Contests, about 
April 15-16, Waco. Sponsored by East- 
ern Division Texas School Band and 
Orchestra Association. (B-O-IE- IS) 
Chairman—Francis Cox, Cameron. In- 
quiries to Lyle Skinner, 901 North 34th 
Street, Waco. 


Vermont. New England Music Fes- 
fival, May 20-21, Burlington. Sponsored 
by New England Music Festival. (B-O- 
C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Chairman—John Booth, 
Burlington. Inquiries to John E. C. 
Merker, 121 John Street, Newport, R. I. 


Virginia. Virginia High School Com- 
petitive Music Festival, probably April 
29-30, Richmond. Sponsored by Vir- 
ginia Education Association and the 
Richmond News Leader. (B-O-C-VE-IE- 
VS-IS) Inquiries to Walter C. Mercer, 
Chairman, City School Board Office, 
Richmond, or Luther A. Richman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond. 


Wisconsin. Wisconsin School Music 
Yestivals, date and place not yet de- 
cided. Sponsored by Wisconsin School 
Music Association. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS- 
IS) Inquiries to H. C. Wegner, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Waupun. 
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BETTONEY 


Clarinets — Flutes — Piccolos 


1 Produce a large volume of tone easily and 
freely. 
2 Their scale and overtones are accurate. 


3 Their materials and workmanship are of the 
highest grade. 


4 These are the THREE FUNDAMENTAL QUALITIES 
we continue to talk about in Bettoney instruments, the 
qualities experienced clarinetists require. Naturally our 
instruments embody modern improvements and they 
will give as good a performance as any flute or clarinet 
can give. 


4 However, we know that the three qualities listed above, 
combined with fair prices, make Bettoney instruments 
top values every time. 


Concerning Our Music Service 


4lIn addition to our own publications for woodwind, 
reed and brass instruments, we carry in stock a consid- 
erable stock of foreign music for these instruments and 
will import on positive order. 

4 Ask for Catalog No. 10 of Foreign flute music. 


A Interested in wood wind chamber music? Ask for 
booklet “A Brief Survey of Chamber Music for Small 
Groups,” compiled by Rosario Mazzeo of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It will be very useful to teachers 
not particularly familiar with this type of music. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO,, Inc. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts 
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OFFICIAL JEWELERS 


FOR CONCERT AND MARCHING BAND AWARDS 





CLASS A 


Send for samples of these medals. 


IN REGIONAL COMPETITIONS 


CLASS C 
When you see their 


CLASS B 


beauty you will not fail to purchase them for your winners. 


DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
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Have you secured your 1936 Yearbook ? 


The stock is running low! 


(See page 12) 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 








HE SEASON of delightful informality 

and camaraderie is fast ebbing 

away. We are about to look our 
last on billowing beach coats, sun-black- 
ened epidermis, and naked, odd-shaped 
extremities. Not much longer will our 
neighbors’ open windows blast forth the 
close-harmony boys from Station AWFU, 
the fulsome merits of Wheaties, or 
daughter’s summer rastle with the 
Chopin Etude which is dubbed “Revo- 
lutionary,” and certainly made us feel 
that way. 

In no time at all we shall be enclosed 
in snug sheaths of chiffon and tweed 
behind walls of good thick masonry; 
neighbors will cease to exist, except those 
who operate train sheds on the floor 
above; sidewalks will be somewhat 
cleared of seminude cyclists who never 
question their right-of-way; and the land 
will crawl with house cars going wher- 
ever it is that house cars go in the fall. 

3ut cheeriest note in the autumn scene 
is milady’s hat, which is to all other tall 
hats of yesteryear as the Empire State 
Building is to the Littlke Church Around 
the Corner. So if you are loath to part 
with the sight of your wife’s two-foot 
cartwheel which you could neither see 
under nor around, be consoled by her 
new two-foot topper, which you can’t 
see over and which will be almost equally 
effective in shutting off your side vision 
when driving. 

As the great philosopher so cogently 
put it, “So what?” 


* f 


RAVINIA, on Chicago’s north shore, en- 
joyed an unusually satisfactory festival 
series this season, with a number of noted 
conductors contributing their talents to a 
program which opened under the baton 
of Sir Ernest MacMillen. 

The Robin Hood Dell concerts were 
likewise successful, at Philadelphia, and 
the festival in the Berkshires at “Tan- 
glewood,” the estate lately donated for 
the purpose, featured the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra with Conductor Sergei 
Koussevitzky in a brilliant season. 

An American Salzburg may one day 
be more than a dream. 


7, 7 


THE EXCITEMENT of baseball is an in- 
fectious thing, and not even announcers 
are immune. One of these microphone 
prima donnas was broadcasting a pre- 
game interview with a star of the dia- 
mond, and so high waxed his enthusiasm 
that he was heard to stammer out over 
the air, “If I remember correctly, just 
how many games have you worked in?” 


+ f 


ANATOLE FRANCE might have had not 
only knowledge of the past but a vision 
of the future of nations when he wrote 
Penguin Island, his superb satire on 
government. The present muddle of af- 
fairs national and international is well 
portrayed in the chapters ot this book 
Even the matter of unions is not neg- 
lected, so up to date is this nineteenth 
century document. 

“The ministers were embarrassed . . 
but they knew nothing; they remained 
in that total ignorance reserved for those 
who govern men... .” 
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TWENTY THOUSAND people crowded the 
Stadium in New York on an August night 
to participate in a tribute to the late 
George Gershwin. The occasion proved 
to be a gala affair; in the words of one 
commentator, “the event found the mam- 
moth audience more in jubilee than 
requiem spirit Perhaps this would 
have been entirely acceptable to the com- 
poser who contributed so much to the 
gaiety of a nation.” 

The spectacle of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony joining forces with 
hot-blues-singer Ethel Merman to do 
honor to a colleague must have been truly 
a sight to behold. 

In this year of 1937 the imagination 
balks at nothing. But a memorial con- 
cert which programs such gems as “My 
Man’s Gone Now” and “I Got Plenty of 
Nuttin’” surely sets a fresh pattern in 
homage to the renowned dead. 


+ ¢ 

Line O’ Type is responsible for the 
following : 

A small girl inquired of her father, 
“Who wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” 
“Harriet Beecher Stowe,” he _ replied. 
“Mercy,” cried the child, “How did she 


lose her hands? 


+ ft 


LISTENING to sundry man-on-the-street 
programs over the wireless, one is im- 
pressed by the ready, intelligent response 
of many who are interviewed thus cas- 
ually. But it is disturbing to find occa- 
sionally young high school students 
among them who, as in the case of one 
girl, do not know what Westminster 
Abbey is, never heard of the Pyramids, 
and couldn’t even guess at the definition 
of a decade. 

It is natural for youth to be more in- 
terested in the scene and action. closest 
to them, but need that preclude a gen- 
eral knowledge embodying such informa- 
tion as the afore-mentioned, particularly 
in a self-confessed high school girl? 

One should not be too upset, perhaps, 
because Mae West is better known than 
the Parthenon (both are famed for their 
lines), or that Babe Ruth is more im- 
portant to the school boy than the tower 
of London (both impregnable in their 
heyday). Still one feels that there is a 
moral here somewhere. 


7, = 


FroM ANOTHER COLUMN comes a tale 
concerned with the Nazi Government’s 
claim of the right to control German 
education “for all eternity.” This claim 
reminded the columnist of the great com- 
poser (he thinks it was Brahms) who 
was told by an enthusiast that a certain 
one of his works was immortal. “Yes, 
but for how long?” he cracked back. 

Which version of immortality is some- 
thing like the ubiquitous permanent wave 
—she comes and she goes, she goes and 


she comes. 
¢ tf 


SPEAKING of the Nazis, one writer 
(with tongue in cheek) impresses upon 
us that when Herr Hitler says there is 
no room for modern art or modern art- 
ists in modern Germany, he is speaking 
not as a mere statesman—he is speaking 
as an ex-paperhanger ! 


A PECULIAR t~ansformation takes place 
when an individual or corporation be- 
comes a radio sponsor. Normalcy, in 
many cases, almost disappears, and the 
result is—well, one hesitates to name it. 

What strange psychology persuades a 
sponsor that his audience must have the 
name of a product drumn.ed into the ears 
until the nerves recoil and black spots de- 
velop in the soul? Why does he reason 
that it is good business to interrupt fre- 
quently the excellent program he pro- 
vides, in order to insert unrelated and 
often ludicrous praise of his wares? 

There are commodities advertised over 
the air which would tempt us to buy 
were it not that we are irrevocably an- 
tagonized by the commercial “plugs.” The 
cathedral manner so constantly used by 
announcers to sell a peewee article is 
most distasteful. We resent their conde- 
scending, unctuous, come-my-good-nit- 
wits-and-listen-to-me attitude. Nothing 
on earth would induce us to eat, drink, 
pour on, ride in, rub on, or otherwise 
employ anything said announcers might 
eulogize, if we could help it. 

And while the subject is nicely in hand, 
what about these star hours of entertain- 
ment which feature two-bits’ worth of 
swing, a pinch of comedy, two-bits’ worth 
of swing, a half-pint of “art”, two-bits’ 
worth of swing, another of comedy, until 
your thumb is sore from turning the 
dial? The recipe is unvarying, but is it 
necessarily immutable? 

Are we morons or men, and if so what 
can we do about it? 


¢ 


WHEN is a war not a wer? Possibly 
only the Japanese are qualified to answer 
that question, for it is saia that in Nippon 
this bloody battling of their troops in 
Chinese territory is blandly termed an 
“incident.” What large cyes you have, 
grandmother ! 

+t t 


CONVERSATION in certain circles is 
practically at a standstill if one hasn’t 
read Gone With the Wind or, at very 
least, Live Alone and Like It. But there 
are a few hardy spirits who have re- 
sisted not only these teasing best sellers 
but also Dale Carnegie’s sweeping opus 
on How To Win Friends and Influence 
People. 

This vein of iron in om otherwise 
gentle souls, this Gulf Stream of non- 
conformity in the blood, is apt to cause 
such epithets to be hissed in our direction 
as (a) mule, (b) old fogy, (c) social 
pariah, (d) intellectual midget. 

Now those are hard words. Neverthe- 
less this benighted minority stands pat 
and hopes for a heroic individual to 
emerge with a few hundred pages de- 
voted to “How to Escape Being Influ- 
enced By the People Who Have Read 
Dale Carnegie’s Book.” 


¢ 


GANNA WALSKA, erstwhile opera and 
concert singer, is on the threshold of a 
fifth matrimonial venture, the papers say. 
Husband number five is reputed inventor 
of the fearsome “death ray,” which makes 
him a consort not to be trifled with. It 
is a safe wager that Ganna is gonna be 
good. 
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FOR CLASS VOICE INSTRUCTION 





Art Song Argosy 


by WILLIAM Breacu 


A MUCH NEEDED BOOK 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


This book is a collection of song 
material which follows a “song method 


plan of instruction.” By this plan, each The Language of the Baton 
new principle, whether it be of diction, 

breath control, or song interpretation, is Book I 

presented by means of a selected portion by AvoLF Scumip 


of some standard song illustrating the 
point to be made. 
With the use of actual song material, 
an emotional response is obtained that 
cannot be easily had from the use of a b q lad 
didi altel. chorus. It may be used to equal ad- 
" : : oe vantage by either the novice or the 
For public schools, voice training classes, ttn, 

: : . as experienced conductor. 
and private studios. Published in high 
and low keys. 

PRICE $1.00 


This book equips the student with a 
practical knowledge of actual baton 
technique for conducting not only the 
orchestra, but also the band and 


Besides the text which is written with 
the utmost clarity, the book abounds 
in illustrative material. It includes 
100 musical examples from the works 
of 29 composers, 107 diagrams of con- 











It is designed to develop the pupil’s 
musical nature in presenting each little 
number in such a way that the child 
will get a correct and lasting impres- 


A gery = ducting strokes, and 13 photographs. 
- . It guides the student from holding 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION the baton correctly to the advanced 
° conducting procedure for symphonic 
Musicland and operatic compositions. 
by IsapeL VAN Nort PRICE $3.00 
This little book is designed espe- 
cially to appeal to very young A CREATIVE METHOD BASED ON 
beginners and may be used in con- EAR TRAINING 
junction with any method or system a . 
for either private or class instruction. Keyboard Music Study—Book II 


by ANGELA DILLER 
As Book I is an introduction to melody, Book 
Il is an introduction to harmony, taking the 
student by easy stages at the keyboard through 
the dominant-seventh chord. 








sion through the eye, ear. brain, and PRICE 75 CENTS 


feeling. 
PRICE 60 CENTS 


If you have not already re- 
ceived your copy of the new 
MUSIC EDUCATORS MANUAL, 
write for a copy now. 
a 


3 E. 43rd Street 737 S. Hill St. 43 The Arcade 130 Carondelet St. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
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For the Betterment of Service 


Free SEVERAL YEARS it has been custom- 
ary for a representative of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association to ap- 
pear on programs of the National and 
Sectional Conferences in order to set 
forth and reaffirm the wish of the ex- 
hibitors to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible with the Conferences and _ their 
members and to point out the value of 
such mutual efforts. We believe there is 
now established in the minds of the Con- 
ference members and exhibitors a thor- 
ough understanding of the worth of the 
congenial relations which prevail between 
those who supply the materials of music 
education and those who use them. 

The Exhibitors Association derives its 
life from the Conferences themselves. It 
does not exist apart from Conference ac- 
tivities. In fact, it is an official part of 
the Conference organizations and actu- 
ally functions as a Conference committee 
on arrangements for exhibits. In the 
beginning, the Exhibitors Association was 
concerned merely with the physical ar- 
rangements of exhibits but its activities 
have naturally extended themselves so 
that it has come to serve the Conference 
organizations in many ways. 

We believe that these fundamental re- 
lationships are now well understood and 
appreciated. This year we should like 
to take you behind the scenes in our own 
organizations and show you some of the 
daily routine happenings there. We have 
always been interested in knowing your 
problems so that we might be more effi- 
cient in taking care of your wants. We 
believe that you might be interested in 
some of our problems, particularly those 
which prevent us from handling your 
business with the utmost accuracy and 
dispatch 

_ 

Since most of our dealings with you 
are by correspondence, except in the case 
of our local dealer members, we wish it 
were possible for you to join us in our 
mail receiving room some morning. We 
should like to hand you a stack of your 
own mail and say, “Handle all these 
requests quickly and accurately and so 
that every writer will be fully satisfied.” 
We are certain that a few hours of work 
on such a job would convince you that 
we do have problems. 

None of us objects when you call us 
to task for giving the wrong kind of in- 
formation; when we send your mail to 
wrong addresses; when there are errors 
in our accounts; when we ship you the 
wrong materials—but there are times 
when we wish we could point out to you 
the ways in which you, yourselves, con- 
tribute to such errors. As a general 
proposition, errors are more costly to us 
than to you and we do not wish to make 
them but sometimes we cannot help our- 
selves. Therefore, may we point out to 
you— most pleasantly —some ways in 


which you can be of assistance to us for 
our mutual benefit. 
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We have chosen for mention here only 
a few specific items—some that are more 
or less representative and common to the 
experiences of all of us, regardless of 
whether we are manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, or local dealers, and regardless of 
the nature of our individual products. 


First, it is needless to say that every 
firm would like to be able to keep in 
mind the identity, as well as the prob- 
lems, of every customer. It would be 
ideal if our entire staff could hold a 
conference over every morning’s mail 
and discuss the background of every in- 
quiry and order. By assembling our col- 
lective experiences and memories we 
could recall that Miss Supervisor in a 
certain school system wrote us earlier in 
the year and told us that the tenor sec- 
tion of her glee club is weak and that 
we must send her choruses which have 
restricted tenor parts. We could also 
recall that she once wrote us to send 
examination copies to her home address 
rather than to the school in order that 
she may examine them more carefully. 
One of our staff members who met Miss 
Supervisor at our Conference displays 
last year would remember that she told 
him that she did not like the works of a 
certain composer and that there was no 
need in sending her any more of his 
works. Then, the bookkeeper might 
speak up and say that Miss Supervisor 
does not want such items charged to her 
personal account and that they must be 
placed on the school account. 


The chances are that Miss Supervisor 
simply wrote, “Please send me a selection 
of choruses.” This request arrived in a 
heavy mail and started on its journey. 
It was handled by clerical workers who 
had never met Miss Supervisor, and who 
could know nothing of her problems and 
situations. So, at the end of the day— 
out went what we considered to be a 
good selection of choruses, but probably 
the tenor parts were too difficult: the 
package was sent to the school office; 
works of the disliked composer were in- 
cluded, and the charge was made to Miss 
Supervisor’s personal account. A few 
days later back came the package with 
a letter containing a severe indictment of 
our poor service. Five minutes of accu- 
rate setting down of specific instructions 
in the original letter would have enabled 








us to send the right kind of materials in 
the right manner. Instead, Miss Super- 
visor was late in starting a new pro- 
gram; she dislikes us and our service; 
we have spent money uselessly, and 
have probably lost a customer. 


Just in passing, may we mention what 
may seem to you to be a trivial subject. 
If you use stationery which includes your 
name and address in the letterhead, we 
are entirely willing that you employ a 
personality signature and we do not care 
what it looks like so long as we can ob- 
tain a clue to its identity. However, if 
you use plain paper we should greatly 
appreciate a signature and an address 
which can be read by those of us who 
do not read your writing frequently. 
Some of you have signatures, not to 
mention the handwriting in the body of 
your letters, that certainly ;resent many 
difficulties to us. 


We endeavor to keep our mailing lists 
up to date. A postal card from you giv- 
ing your name, position and address will 
place you on the mailing list of any of 
our firms. Those of us who have varied 
stocks appreciate also your mentioning 
the types of materials in which you are 
most interested in order that we need 
not send you a lot of advertising about 
things which you do uot want. The ad- 
dress lists oi: music supervisors and 
teachers change more from year to year 
than those of any other group of teach- 
ers. Jt is important that you notify us 
when you move into a new pesition, and 
we should deem it a very great favor if 
you would advise us of the name of thc 
person whom you succeed. It is not un- 
usual for three or four copies of the 
same piece of advertising to go into the 
same school office — addressed to super- 
visors or teachers who departed from 
that school several years ago. When a 
new name comes to our list it is difficult 
for us to know whether it should sup- 
plant some other name or simply be 
added to the list. You can help us by 
returning mail addressed to fornier teach- 
ers and marking it “No longer here—I 
have the job.” 

a 


Some of our firms have free materials 
for the use of prpils in making music 
notebooks, etc. I: you have a class of 
fifty pupils who want this materiai, please 
do not suggest that they all write to us. 
You, or a member of the class, or a 
committee authorized by you, can re- 
quest copies for all pupils. We would 
much rather send fifty copies to one per- 
son than one copy each to fifty persons. 
Such activity on the part of many pupils 
may be of value to them in the form of 
letter-writing drill but it makes our in- 
coming mail a very heavy burden. 

Our accounti*z departments get into 
trouble with the treasurers of your boards 
of education from time to time because 
of several practices pursued by some of 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 
A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC conferring accredited Bachelor and Master of Music Education; 


Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees with major in Piano, Voice, Violin, ‘Cello, Organ, Orchestral 
Instruments, Musicology or Composition. 

Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, an institutional member of 
the National Association of Schools of Music; recognized by the Illinois State Examining Board for Teachers’ 
Certificates, and by the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. Credits and degrees are recognized 
by State Departments of Education. 


THE COLLEGIATE FACULTY is composed of concert artists and master teachers of national and interna- 
tional reputation including: Rudolph Ganz, Leon Sametini, Daniel Saidenberg, Louis Cornell, Silvio Scionti, 
John Carre, Max Wald, Mary Strawn Vernon, Oscar W. Anderson, Graham Reed, Hans Herman Rosenwald, 
Nelli Gardini, Belle Forbes Cutter, Helen Curtis, Mollie Margolies, Lillian Powers, Erich Sorantin, LeRoy 








Wetzel, Charles H. Demorest, C. Gordon Wedertz, and many others. 


STUDENT AID is available to a number of deserving students each year in the form of part time employment 
in the College offices; other self-help opportunities are available for many students. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES are located on the fourth, fifth and sixth floors of the college building; there 


are separate floors for both men and women students; rates are economical. 


Fall Semester Opens Tuesday, September 7th, 1937 


Write now for Free Catalog; Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


64 E. Van Buren St. 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 
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The Preparatory Instructors 


are written in a scientific, attractive, and modern manner 
for the very young student. The correct fundamental 
principles of playing each instrument can be efficiently 
taught by their use. 


The playing principles advocated have been carefully 
selected from the methods used and taught by leading 
artists and teachers. The adaptation of these principles to 
the needs of young siudents has been very carefully 
planned to coincide with the most accepted modern peda- 
gogical methods. 


Note and Time Copy Book, Moore and Sieg. For in- 
strumental and vocal classeS......ccsccccccscseces 15 

Flute and Piccolo Instructor, Book I, Moore and Sieg... .35 

Clarinet Instructor, Book I, Moore and Sieg. Entirely 
below the “break."’ Charts for both Boehm and 


SE, SNE nb vino tv iwebcse a eeavswateunaeeen 35 
Clarinet Instructor, Book II, Moore and Sieg. Above 

i EE EY EE vp iccedecdccocsssnsdeotesave 35 
Cornet (Trumpet) Instructor, Book I, Moore and Sieg.... .35 
Alto Instructor, Book I, Moore and Sieg............... 35 
French Horn Instructor, Book I, Moore and Sieg....... 35 
Trombone Instructor, Book I, Moore and Sieg.......... 35 


Baritone Instructor (Bass Clef), Book I, Moore and Sieg. .35 
Baritone Instructor (Treble Clef), Book I, Moore and Sieg .35 
Bass Instructor (BB> and E>) Book I, Moore and Sieg... .35 


The instructors for Cornet, Baritones, Trombones, and 
Basses are so arranged that they can be used for 
unison drill in mixed classes of the above instruments. 


Parade Instructor, Moore and Kraft.................. AS 


Published by 
APPLETON MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, Inc., APPLETON, WIS. 


May be obtained from any dealer 








Music 
Schools 


A MontHLy JourRNAL 
Published the first day of each month. 


Price, 12 cents. 
Annual Subscription, including postage, $2.00. 


Edited by Dr. Harvey Grace with Miss May Sarson as 
Assistant Editor. 


Some Opinions from Readers 


“There is something for everybody—and something 
good, too! Every teacher in the Empire ought to read it. 
There is such a wide range of interest, from the ideal to 
the practical.”"—A School Music Supervisor in Montreal. 

“*Music in Schools’ banishes the feeling of isolation 
experienced by those who are striving to consolidate the 
position of music in Secondary Schools.”—A Music 
Mistress in Glamorganshire. 

“T welcome this new publication which makes its 
appearance at an opportune time, when the value of 
music as a school subject is becoming increasingly 
recognized.”—A Headmaster in Co. Durham. 


A FREE SPECIMEN WILL BE SENT ON 
MENTIONING THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


NOVELLO, 160, Wardour Street, London W.1., England 
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Sensational 
The Savoy Band Book! 
A collection of ? Gilbert & Sullivan 





Favorites—EASY! 
ontains 
Marches, overtures, med- 
leys, ensembles. Com- 
plete instrumentation for 
symphonic band! 25 



















books—each ..........- $ .35 
Score, including stories of 
the operas...... wound Je 
Single Numbers and 
er Ree » we 
Double Numbers and 
MOD sncacvcesns wiatnaee . 1.00 
SEND FOR SAMPLE CORNET PART 


FAY BAND AND STRING METHOD 
If you aren't using this practical series, 
better send for approval copies. 


MUSIC SERVICE 
111 E. 14th St. 
New York 
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Demand “MIERO" Reeds 


‘BLACH-LINE” 
The best at any 
price! 


micro 
“TRU-ART” 
The leader in the 
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“MELL-0-HANE’ 
Good Reeds at Low 


Prices 








Be Assured of Complete Satisfaction 
All Leading Stores Sell “MitRO” Products 






J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Inc 





10 West 19th St. New York, fi. ¥. 












1937 YEARBOOK 
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practical volumes dealing with mu- 
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pages include material dealing with 





every phase of school, college and 
community music. Price $2.50. 
($1.75 to members of fhe M.E.N.C.) 
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you. When you move into a new position 
and place your first order with us, it is 
well for you to have the proper official 
in your school system send us an official 
authorization which will enable you to 
make purchases in the name of the board 
of education. Many school systems is- 
sue formal requisitions or warrants 
which should be in the hands of the firm 
from whom you are ordering before the 
order is filled. Such forms generally are 
numbered and our invoices must bear that 
number when they are sent out. We re- 
alize that this red tape sometimes slows 
you in the procuring of materials needed 
immediately. Many of you tell us, “The 
official requisition will be sent to you 
soon but please send the material ordered 
right now.” Many times we can help 
you by doing this but when we do so, it 
is essential that you inform us regarding 
the date on which the requisition will be 
seit to us; otherwise it may be lost in 
the routine or not be recognized, and a 
duplicate order will be sent to you. 

When you are ordering music, you 
should be specific about the key desired, 
if it is for solo voice; and about the ar- 
rangement desired, if it is for ensemble. 
You should be very specific concerning 
the instrumentation needed in band and 
orchestra music. The more you tell us 
about what you want and what you want 
it for, the better we will be able to send 
you what you need. 

Most firms have definite and stated 
policies concerning materials sent on ap- 
proval. Please do not become impatient 
with our cashiers who send you state- 
ments for material which you have kept 
for three or four months when it was 
supposed to be returned at the end of a 
two or three week examination period. 
A cashier is an impersonal being who 
must keep her accounts straight or be 
discharged. She does nc. know that 
you have been terribly busy with ten 
concerts, fifteen teacher meetings, four 
operetta productions, and a trip to the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
She simply thinks that it is time for you 
to send the material back or pay for it. 
Just suppose the treasurer of your school 
board forgot to send your monthly check 
until many weeks after it was due. 

The distribution of complimentary ma- 
terials for purposes of examination is a 
problem to many of us. We realize that 
you must examine music education ma- 
terials before ordering them, particularly 
publications. We wish to enable you to 
make this examination and we believe 
we are liberal in our policies regarding 
complimentary materials. However, we 
do not have in mind the building of free 
libraries for you or your school. We 
might like to do that but we cannot af- 
ford to. We regret that, from time to 
time, we observe instances of supposed 
customers who are building up fine per- 
sonal libraries of materials without cost 
to themselves and without ;-itent to order 
copies of materials after they have ex- 
amined them. 

— 


The copyright and patent laws are 
widely misunderstood concerning one or 
two points. Many people think it is per- 
fectly legal and right to reproduce copy- 
righted or patented material provided 
the reproductions are not offered for 
sale. This is untrue. You do, in fact, 
definitely violate the copyright and pat- 
ent laws when you mimeograph the 
words or music of a song for your glee 
club; make a lantern slide using copy- 
righted words or music; copy songs on 
the blackboard; copy an additional violin 












A Distinguished Contribution 
to American Band Music 


ROBBINS 
Library of 
MODERN 
AMERICAN 


MUSIC 
for Band 


Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 
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On THE TRAIL 
4, FERDE GAROFE 
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4 LOUIS ALTER 
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FULL BAND (including conductor part). . $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND (including conductor pa.‘) 7.50 
CONDUCTOR SCORE (condensed) .. . 75 
EXTRA PARTS, each. ... a a 35 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORP. 
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part for an orchestration; reproduce 
parts for an operetta; or when you have 
your school workshop make duplicates of 
patented mechanical articles. The exclu- 
sive right to reproduce copies of manu- 
scripts and patented devices is the only 
thing which justifies a composer or an 
inventor spending his time and work on 
such articles. We hear much talk about 
the encouragement of contemporary com- 
position. We must remember that the 
copyright law is the one most important 
insurance to the composer which enables 
him to work seriously at his business. 
The publisher, in turn, invests his earned 
capital in editorial and technical pro- 
cesses. We appeal to you to regard our 
rights in copyrights and patents with the 
same respect that you have for other 
property rights. 

We mention these items without wish 
to censure or scold. Some of them are 
subjects which are difficult for us, as in- 
dividuals, to mention to you and we take 
this opportunity to present them as a 
common problem. 

{Nore: This paper, prepared by the officers of 
the Music Ed.cation Exhibitors Association, was 
presc ited at each of the 1937 meetings of Sectional 


Conferences by the authorized representative of the 
.E.E.A. Board of Directors.} 
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Music Education, Isolated or Integrated 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-THREE 





ot producing social betterment. The tra- 
ditional program is, therefore, giving way 
to one integrated in its high purpose of 
raising the standard of intelligence, cul- 
ture, and good taste so that it may func- 
tion more effectively in producing a finer 
quality of citizen. 

This comprehensiveness of purpose in- 
volves a like comprehensiveness of means 
—common integrating educauons implying 
general orientation and appreciation 
courses planned with insight, imagination, 
and breadth of vision. This in turn means 
fusion instead of diffusion, for such study 
would inevitably center about man and 
his relations to the universe; mankind of 
former days, mankind today. Likewise 
differentiated, not isolated, courses would 
be viewed in the light of useful means 
directed toward the same end. That is, 
additional in helping young people to in- 
terpret themselves and to gain some 
measure of control cover their destinies in 
a right relation to life in general. 


This trend has caused more or less 
uneasiness on the part of so-called special 
subject teachers. Music educators are 
wondering just what the status of music 
will be in the revised curriculum. Is 
music to be made correlative or accessory 
to other school subjects, operating in 
accordance with their general purposes 
and requirements? Or will music be 
allowed to maintain its status as a special 
subject with the privilege of setting up 
purposes and standards within its own 
processes? Cannot we venture the an- 
swer yes to each question? Both are 
compatible with the theory of integration. 
There are aspects of music education that 
are adaptable to fusion and coordination 
with other arts and subjects. Likewise, 
there are aspects of music education that 
rightfully require a separate or differen- 
tiated condition. 

To view the educational scheme as an 
organic whole is very difficult for us in 
the area of music education. Moreover, 
we have trouble in seeing even music 
education in its entirety. It is very human 
to become preoccupied with that par- 
ticular feature of our subject which hap- 
pens to be a major personal interest. 
Hence, music education to one is bigger 
and better bands; to another the appre- 
ciation courses; to still another it may be 
choirs and the promotion of choral fes- 
tivals. These enumerations could go on 
and on, since the separate phases of music 
teaching are many. That each phase has 
its unique contribution to make to the 
whole is undeniable. In the face of this 
it is no wonder that we become so in- 
volved with the wheels within wheels that 
we lose sight of the larger general 
schemes. 

However, it is more important for our 
future than we realize perhaps that we 
make a reappraisal of the varied aspects 
of music in public education. An over- 
emphasis upon any one or several, for that 
matter, of its differentiated features, such 
as the performance areas require, is re- 
moving music just that much further from 
the possibility of its becoming an integral 
part of the experience of the unselected 
mass of students. The secondary schools 
are aiming to provide more general cul- 
ture courses to meet the emotional, imag- 
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inative, intellectual, and aesthetic needs 
of adolescent boys and girls. 

For this reason, music education has, 
as never before, a golden opportunity to 
achieve an educational integrity that 
would bring to it a universal recognition 
of its unique social value. And not for 
a minute does this imply aggrandizement 
of our subject. Nor does it expect more 
and perhaps just tribute to an undeniably 
great art, but it means seeing past and 
beyond music to the real focal point, 
which is youth—every boy and every gir] 
in this broad land of ours—something far 
more wonderful, more moving, more 
marvelous and more awe-inspiring in 
potential creative power and effort than 
all the subjects, arts and sciences of all 
the curricula that we have, or that we 
ever can create. 

Our junior and senior high schools are 
already overflowing with youth—boys and 
girls in the creative process of learning 
to live. How eagerly, how ardently they 
want with every fibre of their beings t 
take into themselves, and for themselves, 
life to the uttermost! They are so cer- 
tain that it is good. Their emotional in- 
tensity makes them readily suggestible to 
all experiences so that they are keyed to 
receiving and accepting everything that 
appeals to them for good, or for ill. 

Music engages the emotions and the 
imagination far beyond most school ex- 
periences; therefore it induces moods and 
states very susceptible to aesthetic im- 
pressions. These may be transferred from 
the realm of tonal beauty to almost any 
other relevant relation. This impressional 
phase of the musical experience should 
and does, when guided rightly, enable 
pupils to express themselves more ideally, 
not only through musical but through 
other artistic channels as well. 


Furthermore, there is no reason why 
the experience through music should not 
transfer through impression into the ex- 
pression of high idealism in social be- 
havior. Artistic conduct, we call it in 
our school. We talk about composing 
ourselves into patterns of beauty. This, 
no doubt, sounds ridiculous to many of 
you, but it is not taken lightly by our 
boys and girls. Co6peration, self-control, 
subordination of self in considering others 
are positive virtues that go into making 
a good citizen. They are also elements in 
all composition whether it be in art or in 
personality. Any art form, just as any 
person, has its unique features, its domi- 
nant factors that give it particular charac- 
ter, but both have beside these, codperat- 
ing elements and _ subordinating and 
contributing factors. In creating a design 
from these elements the artist needs to 
exercise a control which comes from the 
mastery of the technique of handling his 
materials. To compose ourselves into 
artistic wholes these elements are present 
in conduct and character and we are re- 
quired to gain the power and the knowl- 
edge and the practice needed to make our 
materials—ourselves—do our bidding in 
response to our own ideals. To this end 
music integrated into our school programs 
is musical experience directed toward per- 
sonality progress, not subject progress. 

Fused units, codrdinated units, creative 
projects, and similar schemes are merely 
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devices. They are strategic arrangements 
of subject matter and activities for better 
conditioning the learner to receive and 
accept what is being tat:ght. They are 
artful methods of stressing likenesses in- 
stead oi differences in the arts, sciences, 
and cultures. And the integrated teaching 
unit is an effort to get away from urging 
the importance of this or that subject for 
success in life by cultivating values that 
will make life more worth living. In- 
stead of setting up lessons to be learned 
and results to be checked ':y quantitative 
and qualitative measurements it gives 
boys and girls opportunity and time to 
become acquainted with beauty. Instead 
of tests they are aliowed to digest and 
assimilate that which gives them enjoy- 
ment and enlightenment. If we are patient, 
from this eventually will come the appre- 
ciation, the order and the poise of an 
integrated person. It is a leng road with 


few, if any, short cuts, but the caly sure 
independence of 


rovte to courageous 
thought and action. 

Music integration is not a musical 
miracle. It is taking the long view of 
the processes of teaching and learning and 
holding to it steadily and unswervingly. 
It sees that music education has to be 
broad in scope, flexible in operation, and 
variable in standards of attainment, some- 
thing for all, with generalized learning 
preceding specialized knowledge and par- 
ticularized skills. It believes that the 
quality and not the quantity of the ex- 
perience makes the deepest and most en- 
during impression. It believes that music 
loses none of its aesthetic influence when 
impregnated with personal and _ social 
values and aims. It is convinced that the 
pupil needs are the justification of the 
subject’s place in the school program and 
that these needs are as varied as are the 
pupils affected. It believes that individual 
creative ability and originality are best 
discovered and understood when based 
upon an extensive and comprehensive ex- 
perience with the cultural heritage in 
both special and related fields. It is per- 
suaded that rich exploratory background 
courses in the arts, for even the gifted, 
is an excellent preparation for a more 
intelligent choice of the elective and selec- 
tive activities of the differentiated courses 
in the arts. Finally, it thinks that music 
speaks in the common spiritual tongue of 
all humankind and that, therefore, it is 
a power in uniting the arts, in uniting 
man with his fellow man, of ‘uniting in 
sympathy the present with the past, and 
a hopeful possibility of establishing some 
common ideal for the future. 

The foregoing convictions lead me to 
ask how we, as music educators, can 
afford to neglect the general music 
courses or the general cultural or general 
arts courses, in our justifiable enthusiasm 
for the more objective aspects of our 
field. If we are to be ready to meet the 
challenge of universal art education for 
all the young people of our secondary 
schools we shall have to devote a fair 
measur2 of our time, attention, and talent 
to the general integrating phases of music 
teaching. This does not mean to discount 
or to discourage the performance aspects 
of music education nor the special tech- 
niques for special purposes. But it does 
question injudicious differentiation, too 
early specialization and overspecialization. 

None would deny that music education, 
to function properly as a whole, must 
continue to develop its special courses, 
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making them broader in comprehensive- 
ness and higher in standards of attain- 
ment. But the kind and degree of 
specialization must be determined by the 
personal needs of individual students. 
The integrating and differentiating fac- 
tors of music education are not antagonis- 
tic, but supplementary. Both are processes 
working for the distinction and perma- 
nence of the whole. The instrumental and 
vocal classes, the choirs, the bands and 
orchestras and all the rest would not 
suffer from an equalization of attention 
between the general and the particular 
aspects of music teaching. Rather we 
could expect them to be augmented in 
number and elevated in quality. By vir- 


tue of this harmonious interaction of parts 
there should result the perfect functioning 
of this educational variable called music. 
When the organic body recognizes that 
the variable differentiated has a vital 
service to the total it is ready to grant 
it a separate character. Therefore, it 
becomes “distinctively essential.” As the 
separate elements of music education must 
be integrated into the sum total called 
music, so must music be integrated into 
the larger educational whole. 

And by these means—if we make use 
of them—it is my belief that we may 
confidently expect to be considered “dis- 
tinctively essential” as a constituent part 
of universal education. 
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gives me the slightest thrill. Yet I can 
name a dozen choirs of Welsh miners 
whose singing always stirs me deeply.” 

At the close of the revival meeting 
scene played by the Hall-Johnson Choir 
in Run, Chillun, Run, I was scarcely 
able to walk out of the theater, so over- 
whelming was the emotional tension, so 
intensely realistic was the singing and 
acting. 

It has been my privilege to witness 
several plays given by members of the 
Little Theater movement which num- 
bers five hundred thousand members in 
the United States! Its growth has been 
amazing. The principal cause of the 
phenomenal growth of this unique organ- 
ization is undoubtedly, the fun and satis- 
faction they get in practicing the art of 
make-believe. 

Choral singing needs this play spirit. 
Upon mechanically excellent singing must 
be yee osed the spiritual element in- 
duced by the imagination — mental pic- 
tures, emotional reaction. Lacking this 
element, all singing—individual and group, 
child and adult—is only the skeleton, the 
dry bones of music. 

The soloist, the chorus, must react to 
the emotional stimuli of words and music, 
must feel the rhythmic swing, the surge 
of tone, the thrill of the climax; must 
dramatize the story, sense the humor and 
pathos of the text; must be physically, 
mentally, and -emotionally alive. Only 
such singing stirs and warms our hearts. 
Such is the singing of the Flagstads, the 
Tibbetts, the Don Cossack choirs. 

In considering the emotional element 
of singing, it is fully realized that we 
are dealing with a subject which is us- 
ually avoided, usually dismissed by say- 
ing, “Sing with expression.” Because of 
its intangible, elusive nature, conductors 
neglect this all-important element. And 
yet there is no good reason for avoiding 
it—no valid excuse for failing to develop 
the imagination, the play spirit, the make- 
believe. All creative art is based upon 
imagination, which should be exercised 
and developed in childhood by story- 
telling, as well as by dramatizing songs 
and games, Mother Goose rhymes, fairy 
tales, plays, operettas, etc. 

The high spots, the unforgettable inci- 
dents in one’s life-experiences listening to 
music, center around intensely emotional 
scenes. Choral conductors, in analyzing 
their experiences, will discover that their 
outstanding successes have been accom- 
panied by intensity of feeling on the part 
of the audience, induced by similar emo- 
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tional intensity on the part of the chorus 
or soloists. 

LCapacity to appreciate and express the 
higher emotions is not confined to adults.) 
It is not true that high school boys and 
girls do not understand, appreciate, and 
enjoy serious music—music and texts that 
express pathos, adoration, worship, mys- 
tery. There are different kinds of enjoy- 
ment—a laugh, a tear, a lump in the 
throat. The latter may be the greater joy. 

We know that music is primarily a 
vehicle for the stimulation and expres- 
sion of feeling. We know, also, that 
most men, women, and children are 
swayed, and, to a large degree, con- 
trolled by their feelings, preferences, de- 
sires, rather than by their intellect — 
their reasoning power. Add to this the 
fact that imagination (the creation of 
mental pictures) and dramatization (the 
spirit of make-believe) can be cultivated 
and developed from childhood. If these 
statements are true, then the tremendous 
potentiality of music to influence char- 

ter and behavior is clearly evident. 
piconet of emotional reaction to 
words and music should, therefore, be a 
definite and major objective of every 
choral conductok,) 

Obviously, the conductor’s first step is 
to make sure that sincere and genuine 
feeling is present in his own reaction to 
emotional stimuli. The less emotional 
capacity the conductor has, the greater the 
need for its cultivation. Let him have 
faith and not be discouraged because of 
a cold,_matter-of-fact, unimaginative na- 
ture. rant recognition of the vital im- 
portance of the emotional element in 
singing, careful selection of texts in which 
there is a strong emotional appeal, oral 
reading and rereading of the text with a 
sincere effort to discover and express its 
emotional content, frequent hearing of 
great drama and great music, reading of 
great fiction—these are some of the steps 
which the conductor may take in devel- 
oping his own emotional sensitivity, } 

Once the conductor and the chorus ac- 
quire the habit of stressing the dramatic 
and emotional elements of text and music, 
the singing will reveal new meanings, new 
significance. An awakened imagination 
is evidenced by physical, mental, and 
emotional aliveness shown in eyes and 
faces, and particularly in the warmer, 
more virile and expressive tone. Both 
the conductor and the choir will be sur- 
prised and delighted to discover that all 
good music with worth-while texts has 
potential emotional possibilities. 
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If choral singing in school and college 
is to maintain the momentum attained 
during the last decade, certain basic con- 
ditions must be changed, as follows: 


(1) Choirs must enlarge and broaden 
their present extremely limited reper- 
toires. Better and broader musicianship 
can be acquired only through, a wider 
knowledge of music literature greatly 
enlarged repertoire is p&sible only 
through increased power in sight reading. 
Sight reading is normally a subject for 
adults. The sight reading class in senior 
nigh school or college can accomplish as 
much in a year as the child can do in 
the six years prior to the senior high 
school. Every senior high school and 
college should maintain a one-year course 
in sight singing with full credit, thereby 
ensuring the saving of tenfold the time 
spent upon the course itself. 


(2) More time must be found for the 
study of the art and less time must be 
devoted to “chasing notes.” Under pres- 
ent conditions the time wasted in “learn- 
ing the music” is appalling. Standards 
of sight singing in the United States are 
pitifully and unnecessarily low. Power 
and skill in sight singing would auto- 
matically release for art study, ample 
time now spent in chasing notes. Speed 
the time when the ability to read shall 
be a prerequisite for membership in all 
advanced choral organizations in school 
and college. 

(3) A conductor without knowledge 
and skill in the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of singing should never be per- 
mitted to train a chorus. 

(4) Singing, detached from the atmos- 
phere of the song—joy, sorrow, mystery, 
love, adventure, adoration, fear, play— 
any emotional state, is grossly incom- 
plete—only the skeleton of music—a body 
without a soul. 

The spiritual element must dominate 
the singing, reversing the present trend, 
which stresses the mechanical afd starves 
the emotional. 

The conductor must realize that sing- 
ing “with the spirit and the understand- 
ing” is just as essential for the chorus as 
it is for the individual singer. And the 
conductor must lead the way. 

In conclusion, a warning: Grave 
danger of disastrous error is always 
present in dealing with the emotional el- 
ement in singing. Counterfeit brands of 
sentiment are everywhere prevalent: 
cheap, sickly, mawkisk * sentimentalism 
that violates every tenet of musicianship ; 
silly horseplay and gross exaggerations 
by high school and college glee clubs; 
singers that shock us with all manner of 
“croonistic” crimes against propriety and 
good taste. Cold, unemotional singing, 
devoid of feeling, is better than cheap 
sentimentalism. 

My plea, therefore, is for more vital, 
more expressive singing: singing that 
reaches the hearts of the singers, and, 
because it comes from the heart, touches 
the heartstrings of the listener; singing 
that proves music to be in truth the lan- 
guage of the emotions; singing that uni- 
fies the entire being — body, mind, and 
spirit. 

“For the common things of every day 

God gave men speech in the common 
way. 

For the deeper things men think and 
feel 

God gave the poets words to reveal. 

For the heights and depths no word can 
reach 

God gave men music, the soul’s own 
speech.” 
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mental and verbal note that we will re- 
fresh our memories concerning English 
history. We are to be in England within 
six weeks and we can do a great deal 
more in preparation before arrival. Dr. 
Schmidt is a philologist of the first rank 
and he has effected exchange periods of 
study with English and French schools 
in the past. He is interested in finding 
out what we think the possibilities are 
for an exchange with American institu- 
tions. We agree to write to America 
for him, to sound out some pioneering 
American spirits. 

We comment on the fact that this 
English room is very interesting and 
agree that there should be an American 
room. His eyes twinkle and he leads us 
to the American room. We are in- 
trigued by the illustrations which sym- 
bolize America for these German boys— 
machinery, skyscrapers, many Indians 
and Negroes, and famous men and 
heroes. We study these carefully because 
Dr. Schmidt has many questions for us. 
Returning to our lecture-room, we stop 
in the French room and find another rich 
sight for our eyes and minds. We prom- 
ise ourselves that we will return and see 
what we can pick up for future use in 
the French room, for we are going to 
Paris soon, too! 

Dr. Schmidt gives us the background 
of the Nazi government by briefly telling 
us about the political history of Ger- 
many since the carly eighteenth century. 
We insist that this be made completely 
clear for we have a feeling it would be 
well for us to know in order to under- 
stand the present government and the 
German people. We have a practical 
application for this information later for 
we occasionally make objective check- 
ups on the acquisition and assimilation 
of all these new facts and have an op- 
portunity to write this political history 
on a test. And then we wish to be able 
to talk intelligently when we have an 
informal test game in a railroad station 
or in a hotel dining room. 


Dr. Schmidt tells us about the divisions 
of the German school system, with cur- 
rent changes. We are interested enough 
to get out the mimeographed compara- 
tive education sheets, which have been 
brought for us from the United States, 
and we place the German school levels 
against those of England, France, the 
United States, and Scandinavia. We re- 
joice now that we were advised to study 
and that we took time to examine these 
carefully when they were given to us on 
the boat. 

We have been so interested all this 
time in the material that Dr. Schmidt 
has given us that we decide it is time 
for us to ask him about the music in 
his school. He tells us about the organi- 
zation and invites us to visit the music 
master in his classes. Most of us make 
an appointment and spend the greater 
part of a session with him later in the 
week. 

Following every new experience on the 
trip, we get together in our pension for 
a good discussion of what we have heard 
and seen and continue to be astounded 
at the number of doors Dr. Schmidt has 
opened for us. 
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Scene IIl—The American Students’ 
Lounge in the Clevedon Hotel near Rus- 
sell Square in London. One student is 
studying music history. Another is 
looking over prints just acquired at the 
National Gallery. Another is working 
on a chart which shows the parallel de- 
velopment of music, art, and English 
history. A fourth is reading the life of 
Rossetti, picked up in a second-hand 
bookstore earlier in the day. The pre- 
Raphaelite school has new interest now 
that we have seen the paintings in the 
gallery. In a far corner of the lounge 
are two students practicing music read- 
ing. All this activity will come to a 
focus in a few days in oral and written 
examinations. A few of the questions 
from this test will show the spread from 
various pertinent centers of interest. 
(Study always grew out of the motiva- 
tion of the day’s activities and thus new 
knowledge was rapidly acquired.) Ques- 
tions: (1) How many quartets did Beet- 
hoven write? Characterize them. (2) 
Choose from a group two pictures related 
in subject matter and tell why. (3) Dis- 
cuss the difference between Bach’s and 
Palestrina’s counterpoint. (4) What is 
the relation between Watteau’s paintings 
and the French harpsichordists? (5) 
What is Marc’s purpose in Blue Horses? 
(6) Why is Rembrandt popular with the 
layman? (7) Discuss Romanticism in 
Music, Literature, and Painting. (8) 
Trace the reigning house of England 
from 15th Century. 


Scene III—The Music Room of Nadia 
Boulanger at 36 Rue Ballu, Paris. For 
eighteen students to contact such an in- 
vigorating personality—a true genius—is 
one of the most stimulating events of the 
entire trip. We are overwhelmed by the 
radiance and force of this woman and 
find that taking notes in any accepted 
academic sense is impossible. But what 
a wealth of inspiration is ours from any 
one of the short lectures of one hour and 
a half. She talks of music, art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion, and funda- 
mental civilizations in the same breath. 
We are becoming more and more used to 
that approach. She points out the com- 
mon elements in the early modal music, 
the music of Ravel and of Stravinsky. 
She shows us the same elements in the 
sculpture of Rodin, from which museum 
some of us have just come, quotes poetry 
by Valéry whom she admires greatly. 
We are to look for the same elements 
in the eyes of the figures in Watteau’s 
paintings in the Louvre. We are told 
that in all these creators we find an 
economy and a real simplicity. Thus 
we see and feel an idea traced through 
all the arts and we discover that in every 
contact we have with Boulanger, in all 
the lessons, we sense the complete union 
of the arts and learning. We realize 
there is a conscious effort on our part to 
unify everything we learn, and it is easier 
for us to do now. 


Boulanger refers to some fifty or more 
musicians in our first lecture and that 
furnishes an excellent point of departure 
for our concentrated research period of 
study in the history of music. She takes 
us through some of the choral numbers 
she is using with her singers and we are 
able to enjoy the recital to which she 
invites us at the Ecole Normale. We 
can appreciate so much more the very 
remarkable concert we hear within a 
few weeks in London, at which time 
Mile. Boulanger directs a performance 
of Lennox’ Berkeley’s Dithyrambic 
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NEWEST 


Band Music 


Miscellaneous Program Numbers 
In the Gloaming, Fred K. Huffer. 
Full Band, $2.50; Symphonic Band, $4.00; 
Condensed Score, 50c; Parts, 20c. 
Pan-American, J. Olivadoti. Price 75c. 
March of the Pioneers, Carleton Colby. 
Full Band, $3.00; Symphonic Band, $4.50; 
Condensed Score, 60c; Parts, 20c. 
Sonata, Op. 10, No. 2, Beethoven-Strickling. 
Full Reed Band and Score (16 desks), 
$1.75; Extra Parts, each, 15c. 


Pre-Band Training 


with Clarolet or Fluteolet 
by George Rushford 

Unique Class Method teaches note reading, 
rhythm and elementary musicianship. Each 
page a pack of fun, a definite musical pro- 
gression, preparing for further instrumental 
study. 

The Clarolet ae Fluteolet Class Method.$0.30 
Clip-on Music Lyres (for either instr.).. .25 
Fluteolet ....... $1.25 Ciaretet 2.006. $2.00 


The Drum Trainer 


for Individual or Class Instruction 
by George Rushford 

Pupil masters rudiments by playing drum 
accompaniments to well-known melodies. Each 
rudiment clearly explained, with illustrative 
exercise, then pupil turns to one of the 41 
standard melodies, each having drum part 
with melody line and words, so he may hum 
as he plays. Used with Piano Book to the 
Melody Band Course, may be played as 
Drum solos. 

Te SE TORN. o cosckdscenscansseueds $0.75 
Piano book (Melody Band, 2nd year)..... 0.75 


Two Brand New 
Quartets 


Repartee (M)—Eldon Ready. For 2 Bb, Alto 
and Bass Clarinets, or for four Bb Clarinets. 
A_ bright and sparkling composition with 
solos for all parts, effective harmonizations. 
Parts, each 20c; Score 30c; Complete $1.00. 
Romance (E)—Eldon Ready. For 2 Bb, Alto 
and Bass Clarinets, or for four Bb Clarinets. 
A quiet and appealing melody, beautifully ar- 
ranged. Splendid program number in which 
tone quality is emphasized. Parts, each 20c; 
Score 30c; Complete $1.00. 


Contest Solos for Brass 


With Piano Accompaniment 
On National Solo and Ensemble Contest List 


Cornet 
Pings De CN inks écekscaseseseseekas Hue 
Piece de Concours (A).........cecececees Balay 
French Horn 
Conceree Me. 1 GCA}. ccccccccsecce Mozart-Kling 
Morceau de Concert (A).......... Saint-Saens 
Trombone 
Morceau Symphonique (A).......... Guilmant 


New—’Rhythm-Master” Methods 


for Viola and ’Cello 
by Adam P. Lesinsky 
For Individual or Class Work 
For Combined Viola and ’Cello Classes 
Viola Parts, 1, 2 and 3 each, .60; Comp. .$1.25 
Cello Parts, 1, 2 and 3 each, .60; Comp. .$1.25 


228 So. Wabash Ave. 








GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
















































at Gambles 
Ready in October 


Two New Books with Movies 


for Marching Bands 
“Marching Maneuver Series”’ 
by George Bennett 


New—Volume 3 
Grooming the Marching Band tor High School 
Contests—-$1.00 
Commentary and guide to perfection in play- 
ing, cadence, alignment, carriage, precision, 
inspection and discipline. 
Film (16 M.M.) by a championship high 
school band and views from West Point and 





Annapolis. 
i ME cn inscehddeskasdacstanwed $ 5.00 
CORTES DUIGNDNR io. c.5ncc nsec cwescssiessens 25.00 


(Not sent “on approval” but rental may apply 
on purchase.) 
New—Volume 4 “ 
Required Movements and Special Maneuvers 
for High School Contests—$1.00 
Deals with ten N. S. B. A. marching contest 
requirements. 
Film (16 M. M.) for classroom use, illustrat- 
ing “‘the way to do it.’ 
Se CE in ssbeasnevtcncnssciddueses $ 5.00 
CUATEREE DETCROGR. ocvcickcscciccceséveccces 25.00 
Ask for film to Volume 4, Marching Maneuver 
Series. (Not sent “on approval” but rental 
may apply on purchase.) 


From Don Wilson's Book I 


Junior Classics for Orchestra 
are chosen Three 
National Contest Numbers 
for the permanent selective list for orchestras. 
Selection—“‘H. M. S. Pinafore’’............ 
sGtsmebeiasssaaoen aged that Sullivan Class D 
50 


00:5. F. CO. SRR BOOle..cccescee. $1. 

Entr’ Acte Gavotte............. Gillet Class D 
S © Gk FF. GSM Bore. cicccccses $1.00 
La Belle France..........s.e Guion Class C 
S. G See F. GO SAR BeOe Riki cceccccss $1.50 


But! Get the complete book of sixteen full 
pages. Exceptional value. 


NOW ON THE PRESS 
FOR OCTOBER RELEASE 


1. A Musical Tournament. First “Papa” 
Haydn, at the piano, plays the theme from 
Surprise Symphony. Then, in turn, the or- 
chestra plays it as it might have been writ- 
ten by Gounod, Brahms, Johann Strauss and 
Gershwin. 

Special Orchestra $2.00; Full Orchestra. .$2.50 
2. March of the Little Tin Soldiers, by 
Pierne. Use as concert number or with 
dancing chorus of toy soldiers. Optional parts 
for group with tin whistles, fluteolets, saxo- 
flutes, etc. 

Special Orchestra $1.50; Full Orchestra. .$2.00 
3. Dawes’ Melody Played Around the World. 
With dramatic introduction, Melody in A 
takes audience to Germany, England, Egypt, 
Ireland, and back to U. S. army band for 
stirring military rhythm. Great possibilities 
for special character costuming 

Special Orchestra $2.00; Full nt -$2.50 
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Hymn, the Fauré Requiem and_ the 
Schiitz Resurrection. We are privileged 
to attend a rehearsal of this performance 
at which some of our group remained for 
six hours. One of these students lec- 
tured at our group meeting on the de- 
velopment of the Passion which had in- 
terested him greatly at this concert. 


Before leaving America, subscriptions 
to a series of letters were sold by group 
members to realize a little extra revenue. 
On the boat, time assignments were 
given out for the individual letters and 
during the period when each student was 
scribe, he was very observant of details. 
He searched history to make statements 
interesting and authentic and each stu- 
dent acquired the habit and was much 
more alert to every detail in all work 






















from that time on. The scribes were par- 
ticular about the style of writing and 
made real effort to have an original and 
interesting style. 


I believe these illustrations will suf- 
fice to prove that the students of this 
trip had their own intellectual self-start- 
ers and not a little was due to the com- 
pleteness of the learning process. One 
field could never proceed by itself but 
immediately became involved with some 
other field. The circles spreading from 
these centers of interest were ever- 
broadening in their scope. Again to 
quote Mursell, “Every musical project 
was considered an educational nucleus 
and afforded opportunities for the cor- 
relation and integration of the learner’s 
mental possession.” In inverse relation, 
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CONGDON BOOKS 


PRIMER SONGS 
MIDDLE SONGS 
TWO-PART SONGS 
THREE-PART SONGS 


for teaching beginne.’s 
to read music. 


C. H. CONGDON | 


508 West 26, New York | 








America Sings 
ROBBINS presents the latest and 
most impressive of contemporary 
Containing 188 
songs, including many world-famous 


copyrights, it is the greatest of all 
anthologies of its type. 


music collections. 





For Schools, Clubs, Fraternities, 
Home and Community Singing 





AMERICA SINGS 144 peges 
7 
Edited by 
HUGO FREY 


Price 25c 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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1 believe every situation, historical, po- 
litical, social, or economic, afforded the 
opportunity to bring about what we all 
desire for the music teacher — a well- 
rounded general grasp of facts. 

Not the least felt of the benefits are 
the carry-over results we have experi- 
enced, as we have shared with our fel- 
low students who remained at home. An 
exhibit of the books, music, and souve- 
nirs brought home was arranged in schoo] 
and left on display for a week. This 
afforded a great deal of pleasure for 
school citizens as well as members of the 
community. 

Many of the group have had numerous 
opportunities to speak of their experi- 
ences and are happy to share them with 
others. Informal meetings of the trav- 
elers have been held since our return and 
it is very obvious that there is no cessa- 
tion of acquisition. Scarcely a half day 
goes by that someone does not bring 
some item into my office. A very crea- 
tive feature to remain with us as a part 
of this life investment is the number of 


new friends made by individuals of the 
group or by the whole group. As one 
instance of this, Karl Schnabel, with 
whom our string quartet played the 
Brahms Quintette while on the boat, gave 
a splendid piano recital in Potsdam just 
before sailing for his Russian tour. This 
matter of new friends is all very intan- 
gible but it is a complete force. 

We spent five months in Europe, and 
we can be given credit for history of 
music, history of art, conducting, Ger- 
man, harmony, music reading, and dicta- 
tion! But it is a peculiar feeling to 
think that all these glorious experiences 
can be reduced to credits. We have lived 
a full, stimulating, provocative study life. 
We have acquired the habit of being in- 
tellectually curious and we know we 
shall never stop learning. And further, 
we have cemented friendships with our 
brothers across the sea that we know will 
endure for all time. They gave much to 
us, and we feel that we brought some- 
thing to them and that we would like to 
reciprocate in further measure. 





National School Vocal Association 





Music Lists for Competition-Festivals 


HE National School Vocal Associa- 

tion has undertaken as one of its first 
projects the compilation of lists of mate- 
rials for use in the state and regional 
competition-festivals. In preparing such 
lists much work is involved, for the music 
selected must not only be considered from 
the standpoint of suitability for use in 
competition; it must have passed the test 
of trial in high school, and must possess 
all the requisites demanded by the dis- 
criminating musician. With this in mind, 
the committee feels that adequate lists can 
be compiled only with the help of the 
many persons who are working along 
these lines; therefore, from east to west 
there are persons examining material. 
Any person in the National Conference 
who knows of a mixed chorus that has 
proved satisfactory to director, pupils, 
and to the audience from an aesthetic and 
intellectual standpoint, is urged to send 
the title of the composition, the name of 
the composer, the publisher, and the cata- 
log number of the chorus to the executive 
chairman of the National School Vocal 
Association, Mabelle Glenn, 228 Library 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. This 
chorus will be examined by the commit- 
tee, and if it receives full approval it will 
be included in the list of recommended 
numbers. A similar list of three-part mu- 
sic for unchanged voices is being compiled 
and suggestions for this list are also re- 
quested. 

In this issue of the JourNnAL, the Vocal 
Association presents a preliminary list of 
mixed chorus material, both accompanied 
and unaccompanied, graded easy, medium, 
and difficult. The grading does not indi- 
cate that large high schools should con- 
fine themselves to the difficult choruses 
nor that small high schools should con- 
fine themselves to easy choruses; in the 
opinion of the committee, every number 
on the list is splendid music and worthy 
of a place on the program of any high 
school. 

The committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that this is only a partial list and 


that additional titles are to follow. How- 
ever, these selections have been tried by 
several persons, all experienced choral 
directors, and have passed their censor- 
ship. The committee has endeavored to 
maintain a balance between sacred music 
and secular music, between music writ- 
ten by contemporary composers and music 
of earlier periods. 

Choruses that have been used in many 
state contests and in the regional con- 
tests in the last few years have been 
omitted from the accompanying list, but 
those that have been found most valuable 
will be included in the complete list when 
it is printed. 


Mixed Chorus—Accompanied 


EASY 


My Johnny was a Shoemaker—Deems Taylor. 
[JF 4845] 

Lead me Lord—S. Sebastian Wesley. [BFW 
300] 


How Far is it to Bethlehem—Shaw. [Nov 
245] 

Pop Goes the Weasel—Arr. W. Schaeffer. [Wit 
2509] 

Rosemary and Thyme—Arkansas Folk Song, 
arr. by Laurence Powell. [CCB 995] 


MEDIUM 


Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy—Dvorak. [Nov 
286] 


At Thy Feet—Bach. [BFW 241] 

Good-Bye to the Mountains—Pietro A. Yon. 
[Gal 678] 

The Three Kings—Romeu. [OD 13267] 

Keys of Heaven—Arr. by Victor Saar. 
1399] 

Dusk—Gretchaninoff. [BM 918] 

Nunc Dimittis—Gretchaninoff. [BM 1125] 

a Sinks the Sun—Horatio Parker. [Nov 
673 


(Wil 


She is so Dear—Praetorius. [OD 14558] 


DIFFICULT 


Carillon Okharkov—Arensky. [JF 7003] 

How Lovely is Thy Dwelling Place—Brahms. 
[FS 2028] 

Four Winds—Daniel Protheroe. [GHM 575] 


The Wreck of the “Julie Plante’’—Geoffrey 
O’Hara. [OD 13630] 
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The Two Kings—Clokey. [JF 7211] 


Oh, Maiden Dearest, My Heart 
Brahms. [ECS 390] 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—Bach. [ECS 317] 


Galway Piper—Arr. by Clough Leighter. [ECS 
358] 


is True— 


Festival Prelude from 
Wagner. [Wit 2909] 


It Cannot be a Strange Countree—Repper. 
[CCB 1012] 


Marquesan Isle—James P. Dunn. [JF 5614] 


“Die Meistersinger’’— 


Mixed Chorus—A Cappella 


EASY 


Lovely Garden—Trad. Spanish, 
[HWG 135} 


In Joseph’s 
Arr. by Dickinson. 


Vanka ’n’ Tanka—Dargomijsky. [Wit 2691] 
Virgin’s Slumber Song—Reger. [AMP 92] 
Wade in the Water—Noble Cain. [GS 7697] 


— Thy Tender Mercies—Farrant. [BFW 
21 


God is a Spirit—Griffith Jones. [CCB 546] 
The Nightingale—Mendelssohn. [GHM 1029] 
Lost in the Night—Christiansen. [Aug 119] 


All Through the Night—Welsh Air arr. by 
Lutkin. [HWG 50] 


Incline Your Ear—George C. Martin. 
14922] 


Songs of Praise—Trad. Welsh Melody, arr. by 
Griffith J. Jones. [GS 8036] 


Beautiful Savior—Christiansen. 


[OD 


[Aug 51] 


MEDIUM 


Cherubim Song—Tschaikowsky. [GS 2561] 


Only Begotten Son—Gretchaninoff. [JF 4100] 

Turn Back O Man—Holst. [Ric 5] 

Cossack March—<Arr. by Koshetz. [Wit 2724] 

Now is the Month of Maying—Morley. [GS 
2267] 

oo Lass, She Smileth—-German. [HWG 

De Sheepfol’—Joseph W. Clokey. [CCB 499] 

On the Morrow—Samuel Richard Gaines. [Gal] 

The Pearl—Arensky. [Kal] 

oe Truly, Shepherdess—Lefévre. [GS 


Dark Water—W. James. [Wil 5509] 

O Praise the Name of the Lord—Tschaikow- 
sky. [Nov 6] 

Foggy Dew—Stanford. [By 415] 

Salvation is Created—Tschesnokoff. 


Just as the Tide 
[Gai 130] 


Lonesome Tunes, “Brother Green”—Arr. by 
Howard Brockway. [HWG 130] 


The Piper of Dundee—Folk Song, arr. Rander- 
son. [Ox F6] 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind—Joseph W. 
Clokey. [CCB 31] 


From Heaven Above—Christiansen. [Aug 101] 
All. Creatures Now are Merry Minded—John 


{JF 4129] 
Was Flowing—Williams. 


Benet. [Nov 5] 

Yea, Cast me from Heights of the Mountains 
—Elgar. [Nov 1396] 

The Ash Grove—Welsh Air arr. by Gordon 
Jacob. [Ox F10] 

Break Forth O Beauteous Heavenly Light— 
Bach. [ECS 302] 

The Nightingale—Tschaikowsky. [OD 12,849] 
’Tis the Evening’s Holy Hour—Beethoven. 
[Aug 50] 


Evening—Dyson. [Arn 503] 
O Lovely May—Brahms. [OD 14456] 


Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee—Bach. 
[ECS 1] 


DIFFICULT 


I Love my Love—Arr. by Holst. [Cur 61087] 


My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land—Elgar. 
[Nov 585] 


Cherubim Song—Glinka. 
Adoremus Te Christe—Palestrina. 
Sunrise—Taneyef. [TP 35284] 
The Swing—Palmgren. [GS 5784] 
Serenade—Brahms. [GS 2257] 


A Violin is Singing in the Street—Ukrainian 
Folk Song arr. by Alexander Koshetz. [Wit 
2694] 

Say Thou Lovest Me—Noble Cain. 


[GS 5216] 
[OD 3069] 


[GS 7875] 
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THE S.A. 
REPERTORY 


of FRANKLIN TWO-PART 
CHORALS FOR HIGH AND 
LOW TREBLE VOICES 
Arnanged by Christopher O'Hare 
e 60 cents 


THE S.A.B. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MIXED 


VOICES 
Ananged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents sf 


Books that help solve your music 


of material, some original and others selected 


Outstanding works of the 


—Boccherini— El gar—Lemare—Fi 
be sent upon request. Send for it. 





FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 





INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTERESTING 

blem in a moments notice. Each book contains a varied assortment 

acticall pee Ay Tp 

with the HX of Gedy. Uxatine these eocka, cond for aoa copies or descriptive circular. 
Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Masters: Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert—Schumann— 
Dvorak — Tschaikowsky — Grieg — Franck —Rimsky Korsakoff — Godard 
ur complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR TREBLE 


OICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
e 60 cents 


THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY 
OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MALE 


VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


you to meet the 
e maximum effect 


— Thomas — Gluck — Volkmann 




















singing. 








Edited by Hugo Frey 


Such outstanding favorites as 
“When You Wore a Tulip.” “Dear 
Old Girl,” “M-O-T-H-E-R.” “Peggy 
O'Neil.” “Over There.” “K-K-K- 
Katy.” “Goodbye Broadway, Hello 
France,” “Where Do We Go From 





“Merrily We Sing 


A COMMUNITY SONG BOOK 
144 Pages, 176 Songs 


AN IDEAL BOOK for schools, clubs, fraterni- 
ties, and choral organizations. Songs for male 
voices, for mixed voices, solos, and for group 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of “Merrily We 
Sing” is the inclusion of 29 Feist copyrighted 
songs which have never before appeared in 
a book of this kind. 


. 


Here,’ 


Cry.” “Peg O’ My Heart.” etc., 
it an added value that 


gives 
places 


other similar book of community 


songs. 


Price 25¢ 
LEO FEIST, Inc. 1629 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


44 


“I'm Sorry I Made You 


it far in advance of any 



































KEY TO PUBLISHERS 


AMP..Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 25 
W. 45th St., New York City. 
Arn....Edward Arnold & Co., 41 Maddox St., 
London, W1, Eng. 

Aug... Augsburg Publishing Co., 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

BFW..B. F. Wood Music Co., 88 St. Stephen 
St., Boston, Mass. 


BM....Boston Music Co., 116 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.; 3 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. 

ee Boosey and Co., Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., 
New York City. 

CCB...C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Cur....J. Curwen & Sons, 
Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 
York City. 


ECS...E. C. Schirmer, 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


— H. T. FitzSimons Co., 23 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Ltd., c/o 4G. 
43rd St., New 


GHM. 
GS..... 
HWG. 
PP ivvses 
el.... 
Nov... 


.-Galaxy Music Corp., 17 W. 46th St., 
.Gamble Hinged Music Co., 228 S. Wa- 


.H. W. Gray Co., 159 E. 48th St., New 


.. Oliver Ditson Co., Inc., 359 Boylston 


..G. Ricordi 


..Willis Music Co., 137 W. Fourth St., 
..M. Witmark & Sons, 


New York City. 


bash Ave., Chicago, II. 
G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. 


York City. 

J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 

Edwin F. Kalmus, 209 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Novello & Co., c/o H. W. Gray Co., 
159 E. 48th St., New York City. 


St., Boston, Mass. 

Oxford Press, c/o Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Cooper Square, New York City. 

& Co., 12 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

Theodore Presser Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1712 Chestnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RCA Bidg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
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